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SKETCHES 


OF  THE 


HISTORY  OF  MAN, 


THE  Human  Species  is  in  every  view  an  inte- 
refting  fubjed,  and  has  been  in  every  age  the 
chief  inquiry  of  philofophers.  The  faculties  of  the 
mind  have  been  explored,  and  the  affedions  of  the 
heart ;  but  there  is  ftill  wanting  3  hiftory  of  the 
fpecies,  in  its  progrefs  from  the  favage  ftate  to  its 
higheft  civilization  and  improvement.  Above  thir- 
ty years  ago,  the  author  began  to  colled  materials 
for  that  hiftory  ;  and,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  did 
not  think  the  undertaking  too  bold  even  for  a  Angle 
hand :  but,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  he  found 
his  abilities  no  more  than  fufficient  for  profecuting 
a  few  imperfedt  Sketches*  Thefe  are  brought  un- 
der the  following  heads,  1.  Progrefs  of  Men  in- 
dependent of  Society.  2.  Progrefs  of  Men  in  So* 
A  ciety. 


2  HISTORY  OF   MAM. 

ciety.  3.  Progrefs  of  the  Sciences.  To  explain 
thefe  heads,  a  preliminary  difcourfe  is  neceffary  ; 
which  is,  to  examine.  Whether  all  men  be  of  bne 
lineage,  defcended  from  a  Angle-  pair,  or  whether 
there  be  different  races  originally  lifting. 


Pre* 


1  ■■    "i 


Preliminart  Discourse,  concerning,  the  Origin  of 

Men  and  of  Languages* 

XX  T^Hether  there  are  different  races  of  men, 
▼  V  or  whether  all  men  are  of  one  race  with- 
out any  difference  but  what  proceeds  from  climate 
or  other  external  caufe,  is  a  queftion  which  philo- 
fophers  differ  widely  about.  As  the  queftion  is  of 
moment  in  tracing  the  hiftory  of  man,  I  purpofe  to 
contribute  my  mite.  And,  in  order  to  admit  all 
the  light  poffible,  a  view  of  brute  animals  as  di- 
vided into  different  races  or  kinds,,  will  make  a 
proper  introdu&ion. 

As  many  animals  contribute  to  our  well-being, 
and  as  many  are  noxious,  man  would  "be  a  being 
not  a  little  imperfedt,  were  he  provided  with  no 
means  but  experience  for  diftinguifhing  the  one 
fort  from  the  other.  Did  every  animal  make  a 
fpecies  by  itfelf  (indulging  the  expreffion)  dif- 
fering from  all  others,  a  man  would  finifh  his 
courfe  without  acquiring  as  much  knowledge  of 
animals  as  is  neceflary  even  for  felf-prefervation : 
be  would  fce  abfolutely  at  a  lofs  with  refpedt  to 
unknown  individuals.  The  Deity  has  left  none 
of  his  works-  imperfed.  Animals  are  formed  of 
different  kinds*;  refetoblance  prevailing  among 
animals  of  Hie  &me  kind,  diffimilitude  among  ani- 
mals of  different  kinds.     And,  to  prevent  confu- 
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JlOD,  kinds  are  diftiijguityed  externally  by  figure, 
air,  manner,  fo  clearly  as  not  to  efcape  even  a 
child  *•  Nor  does  Divine  Wifdom  flop  here :  to 
complete  the  fyftem,  we  are  endued  with  an  in- 
nate convi&ion,  that  each  kind  has  properties  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf ;  and  that  thefe  properties  belong 
to  every  individual  of  the  kind  f.  Our  road  to 
the  knowledge  of  animals  is  thus  wonderfully 
fhortened  :  the  experience  we  have  of  the  difpofi- 
tion  and  properties  of  any  animal,  is  applied  without 
hefitation  to  every  one  of  the  kind.  By  that  conT 
vidiqn,  a  child,  familiar  with  one  dog,  is  fond  of 
others  that  refemble  it :  An  European,  upon  the 
firft  fight  of  a  cow  in  Africa,  ftrokes  it  as  gentle 
and  innocent :  and  an  African  avoids  a  tiger  in 
Hindoftan  as  at  home. 

If  the  foregoing  theory  be  well  founded,  neither 
experience  nor  argument  is  required  to  prove,  that 
a  horfe  is  not  aii  afs,  or  that  a  monkey  is  not 
a  man  J.  In  fome  individuals  indeed,  there  is 
fuch  a  mixture  of  refemblaqce  and  diffimilitude, 
as  to  render  it  uncertain  to  what  fpecies  they  be- 
long* But  fuch  inftances  are  rare,  and  impinge 
not  on  the  general  law.  Such  que  ft  ions  may  be 
curious,  but  they  are  of  little  ufe. 
'■''■•  Whether 

*  "  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every 
"  beaft  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought 
*?.  them  unto  Adam  to  fee  what  he  would  call  them.  And 
V  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air^ 
"  and  to  every  beaft  of  the  field."     Gen,  }i.  19. 

f  See  Elements  of  Criticifxn,  vol.  2.  p.  490.  edit.  5* 

%  See  M.  Buffon's  Natural  Hiftory. 
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Whether  man  be  provided  by  ftattfre  with  a 
faculty  to  diftmguifh  innocent  animals  from  what 
ate  noxious,  feems  not  a  clear  point:  fuch  a  fa- 
culty may  be  thought  unneceffary  to  man,  beiftg 
fupplied  by  reafon  and  experience.  But  as  reafou 
and  experience  have  little  influence  on  brute'  ani* 
mals;  they  undoubtedly  poffefs  that  faculty*.  A 
beaft  of  £rey  would  be  ill  fitted  for  its  ftation,  if 
nature  did  not  teach  it  what  creatures  to  attack, 
what  to  avoid.  A  rabbit  is  the  prfey  of!  the  ferret. 
Pfefent  a  rabbit,  even  dead,  to  a  yoimfc  ftrret  that 
neve*  had  feeh  a  rabbit :  it  throws  itfelf  upoti  the 
body,  and  bites  it  with  fury.  .  A  hourtd  has  the 
fame  faculty  >ith  refpeft  to- a  hare';,  and  moft 
dogs  have  it.  Unlefs  directed  by  nature,  innocent 
animals  would  not  know  tbeit  erlemy  till  they 
were  iri  its  clutches.  A  hare  flies  with  precipita- 
tion fromt  the  firft  dog  it  ever  faw ;  and  a  chicken, 
upon  the  fight  of  a  kite,  cowers  under  its  dam- 
Social  animals,  without  fcruple,  conned  with  their 
own  kind,  and  as  readily  avoid  others  f.  Birds 
A3  are 

*  Brute  animals  have  many  mftin&s  that  are  denied  to 
man,  becaufe  the  Want  of  them  can  be  fuppHed  by  education 
An  infant  inuft  be  taught  to  walk  i  and  ft  is  long  before  it  ac- 
quires the  art  in  perfe&ion.  Brutes  have  no  teacher  but  na- 
ture. A  foal,  the  moment  it  fees  the  light,  walks  no  lefs  per- 
fe&ly  than  its  parents.    And  £0  does  a  partridge,  lapwing,  &c. 

Dente  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petit ;  unde  nifi  intus 

Monftratum. —  Horace. 

f  The  populace  about  Smyrna  have  a  cruel  amufemem. 
They  lay  the  eggs  of  a  hen  ht  a  ftbrk's  neft.    Upon  feeing  the 

chickens, 
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are  not  afraid  of  quadrupeds  j;  not  even  of  a,  cat, 
till  they  are  taught  by  experieqpe  that  a  cat  is 
their-enezny.  They  appear  to  be  sis  little  afraid 
of  a  man  naturally ;  and  upon  that  account  are  fajr 
Scorn  being  ftiy  when  left  uiunoleffecU  In  the  un- 
inhabited iflandlf  Vifia  Grand^  one  of  the  Phi- 
lippines,'Kempfer  fays,  that  birds  .may  be  taken 
with  the  hand.  Hawks,  in  fome  of  the  South  Sea 
iflands,  are  equally  tame;  ,  At  Port  Egmont  in  the 
Falkland  Iflands,  geefe,  far  from  being  (by,  may 
be  knocked  down  with  a  flick.  The  birds  that 
inhabit  certain  rocks  hanging  over  the  fea,  in  the 
iflaod  of  Annabon,  take  food  readily  ;out  of  a  man's 
hand.  In  Arabia  Felix,  foxes  an£5fcp$s  fhow  np 
fiwtr  of  man  ;  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  ha- 
ving no  notion,  of  hunting.  In  the  uninhabited 
ifland  Bering,  adjacent  to  Karpfkatka,  foxes  are  fo 
little  Ihy  that  they  fcarce  go  out  of  a  man's  way. 
Doth  not  this  obfervation  fuggeft  a  final  caufe? 
A  partridge,  a  plover,  a  pheafant,  would  be  loft  to 
itiati  for  food,  were  they  naturally  as  much  afraid 
of  him  as  of  a  hawk  or  a  kite.  \ 

.*  The  divifion  of .  animals  into  different  kinds, 
ferve*  another  purpofe,  nolefs  important  than  thofe 
mentioned ;  which  is,  to  fit  them  for  different  cli- 
mates. We  learn,  from  experience,  that  no  ani- 
mal nor  vegetable  is  equally  fitted  for .  every  cli- 
mate ; 

chickens,  the  male  in  amazement  calls  his  neighbouring  ftorks 
together ;  who,  to  revenge  the  affront  put  upon  them,  deftroy 
the  poor  innocent  female  ;  while  he  bewails  his  misfortune  in 
ieavy  lamentation. 
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mate*  and  .from  experience  we  ^libr  leartl,  that 
there  i^no  animal  nor  vegetable  but  what  is  fitted 
for  fpmQ  climate,,  .where  it  grows,  to  p?rfe£Uonr 
Eveq  m  the  tctrrid  xone,  plants  of  a  cold  climat$ 
are  found  upon  mountains  where  plants^ of  a  hot 
clim^te-wili  not  grow-}  and  the  height  o£.a  mopo* 
tain,  may  be.  determined  with  tolerable  preciftoa 
from  the  plants  it  produces.  Wheat  is  not  ap.  in* 
digenous  plant  in  Britain*  po  far,m$r:is  ign^ant 
that  foreign  feed  is  requifite.,tp  preferve  the ;  plant 
in  vigour..  To  prevent  flaXirom  degenerating  in 
Scotland  ,an&  Ireland,  great  quantities  of '  foreign 
fe^d  are  annually  imported.  -A.  camel  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  burning ^fands  of  Arabia  j,  and  LapT 
land  would  be  uninhabitable  but  for  rein- deer,  an 
animal  fo  entirely  fitted  for  piercing  cold,  that  it 
cannot  Aibfift  even  in  a  temperate  clijnate.  Ara- 
bian^nd  Barbary  hprfes  degenerate  in  Britain ;  and* 
to  prcferve  the  brefcd,  infoflfre.  degree  of  perfection,' 
frequent  fupplies  from- 'their  original  climate  are 
requifite.  Spanifh  horfes  degenerate  in  Mexico ; 
but  improve  ,in  Chili,  having  more  vigour  and 
fwiftneife.  there,  „ than,  eyen  the  Andajufian  race* 
whofe  offspring  they.arqy  X)pr  dungh^-fowls,  im~ 
ported- originally  from  a  w:avm  eoifmtryiniAfiaj  are 
not  hardened,  even  after -many  ;centWfes,  to  bear 
the  cold  of  this  country,  like  birds'  originally  na- 
tive.: the  hen  lays  few  or  no  eggs  .in  winter,  unlefs 
in  a  houfe-  warjned  with  fire.  The.deferts  of  Zaa- 
ra  and  Biledulgerid  in  Africa,  may  be  properly 

A  4  termed 
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teamed  the  native  country  of  lions :  thete  they  art 
tiine  feet  long  and  five  fert  high.  Liotis  in  the  fouth 
of  Africa  toward  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  bat 
five  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  three  and  a  half  high; 
A  breed  of  lions  tranfplanted  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  Would  rife  to  the  full  toe ;  and  fink  to  the 
fmaller  fize,  if  transplanted  from  the  ifotmer  to  the 
latter*. 

To  preferve  the  different  kinds  or  fpeciels  of  ani- 
mals entire,  as  far  asneceflary,  Providence  is  care- 
ful to  prevent  a  mixed  breed.  Few  animals  of 
different  fpecie*  copulate  together.  Some  may  be 
brought  tb  copulate,  but  without  effeft  ;  find  fome 
produce  a  foongrel,  a  mule  for  e&aiftple,  Which  fel- 

doni 

*  Tfiat  every  fpecies  of  plant's  lias  a  proper  climate  wiere 
It  grows  to  perfe&ibri,  is  a  fadt  (incontroverted.  The  fame* 
holds  in  brute  animals.  Biledulgerid,  the  kindly  climate  for' 
lions,  would  be  mortal  to.  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  deer,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  a  cold  region.  Providence  has  not  only 
fitted  the  productions  of  nature  for  different  climates,  but  has 
guarded  thefe  productions  againft  the  extremities  of  the  wea- 
ther in  the  fame  climate,  ftfany  plants  clofe  their  leaves 
during  night ;  atid  foifte  cl6fe  them  at  mid-day  againft  the' 
burning  rays  of  the  fun.  Irrcold  climates,  plants  during  win- 
ter are  protected  againft  c6ld  by  fnow.  In  thefe  climates,  the 
hair  of  fome  animals  grows  loQg  m  winter ;  %veral  animals 
are  covered  with  much  fat,  which. protects  them  againft, cold; 
and  many  birds  are  fatter  in  winter  than  in  fumjner,  though 
probably  their  nourifhment  is  lefs  plentiful.  Several  animals 
fleep  during  winter  in  iheltered  places ;  and  birds  of  paflage 
tire  taught  by  nature  to  change  the  climate,  when  too  hot  or 
(oo  cold* 
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(3om  procreates,  if  at  all.  In  fome  feW  inftances, 
where  a  mixture  bf  fpecies  is  harmlefs,  procreation 
goes  on  without  limitatioh.  All  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  the  dog- kind  copulate  together;  and  the 
mongrels  produced  generate  others  Without  end. 

M.  Btiffon,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  borrows  from 
Ray  *  a  very  artificial  rule  for  afcertainitlg  the 
different  fpecies  of  animals  :  "  Any  two  animals 
"  that  cab  procreate  together,  and  Whofe  ifiiie  can 
**  alfo  procreate,  are  of  the  fatfie  fpecies  f ."  A 
faorfe  and  an  afs  can  procreate  together ;  but  they 
kre  not,  fays  he,  of  the  fame  fpecies,  becaufe  tbeif 
iffiie,  a  mule,  cannot  procreate.  He  applies  that 
rule  to  man  ;  holding  all  men  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  becaufe  a  man  and  a  woman,  however  dif- 
ferent in  fixe,  in  fhape,  in  complexion,  can  procreate 
together  without  end.  And  by  the  fame  rule  he 
holds  all  dogs  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  With  re* 
fped  to  other  animals,  the  author  fliould  peaceably 
be  indulged  in  his  fancy  ;  but  as  it  comprehends  al- 
fo man, I  cannot  pafs  it  without  examination.  Provi- 
dence, to  prevent  confufion,  hath  in  many  ibftances 
withheld  from  animals  of  different  fpecies  a  power 
of  procreating  together :  but  as  our  author  has  not 
attempted  to  prove  that  fuch  reftfraint  is  univerfal 
Without  a  (ingle  exception,  his  rule  is  evidently  a 
petitio  principiu  Why  may  not  two  animals  dif- 
ferent 

*  Wifdom  of  God  iii  the  Works  of  Creation, 

f  Odlavo  edit.  vol.  viii.  p.  104.  and  in  many  other  parts. 


ferent  ia  fpecies  produce  a  mixed  breed  ^  ML  $u& 
fon  rauftlay,,  that.it  is  contrary  to  a,  Jaw  of  nature* 
But  has  he  given  any  evideoce  of  this  fuppofed  law 
of  nature  ?-  On  the  contrary,  he  proves,  it  by  various 
inftances,  not  to  be  alaw  of  nature, . .  He  admits  the 
iheep  wd  the  goat  to  be  pf  different  fpecies  y  and  yet 
we  have  his  authority,  for  affirming,  that  a  he-gotf 
and  a  ewe  produce  a  mixed  breed  which  generate  for 
ever  *.  The  camel  and  the  dromedary,  though  near* 
ly  related,  are  however  no  lefs  diftind  than  the  horfe 
and  the  afs.    The  dromedary  is  lefs  than  the  ca- 
mel, more,  (lender,  and  remarkably  more  fwift  t>f 
foot :  it  has  but  one  bunch  on  its  back,  the  qamel 
has  two :  the  race  is  more  numerous  than  that  of 
the  camel,  and  more  widely  fpread.     One  would 
not  defire  diftinguifhing  marks  more  fatisfying; 
and  yet  thefe  two  fpecies  propagate  together,  no 
lefs  freely  than  the  different  races  of  men  and  of 
dogs.     M.  Buffon  indeed,  with  refpe&  to  the  ca- 
mel and  dromedary,  endeavours  to  fave  his  credit 
by  a  diftin&ion  without  a  difference.     "  They 
"  are,"  fays  he,  "  one  fpecies  ;  but  their  races  are 
"  different,  and  have  been  fo  paft  ail  memory  f." 
Is  not  this  the  fame  with  faying,  that  the  camel 
and  the  dromedary  are  different  fpecies  of  the 
fame  genus  ?  which  alfo  holds  true  of  the  different 
fpecies  of  men  and  of  dogs.     If  our  author  will 
permit  me  to  carry  back  to  the  creation  the  camel 
aqd  the  dromedary  as  two  diftinft  races,  I  defire 

no 
•  Vol.  x.  p.  1 38.  f  Vol.  x.  p.  i« 
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no  other  concefljon.  I£e  admits  np  fewgr  than  ten 
kinds  of  goats^  vilibly  diftinguiOjaible^whiqh  alfo 
propagate  together;  but  Jiayj,  tbat  thefeare  varie- 
ties only  ^  though  .permanent. and  unchangeable. 
No  difficulty  is  unfarmoun  table,  if  words  be  al- 
lowed to  pais  without  meaning,  Nor  does  he  even 
adhere  to  the  fame  opinion  :  though,  in  diftinguifb- 
ing  a  horfe  from  an  afs,  he  affirms  the  mule  they 
generate  to  be  barren ;  yet  afterward,  entirely,  foiv 
getting  his  rule,  he  admits  thedired  contrary  .*. 
At  that  rate,  a  horfe  and  an  afs  are  of  the.  fame 
fpecies.  Did  it  never  onqe  enter  into  the  mind  of 
this  author,  that  the  human  race  would  be  ftjaags- 
ly  imperfed,  if  they  were  unable  to  diftinguifti  a 
man  from  a  monkey,  or  a  hare  from  a  hedge-hog, 
till  it  were  known  whether  they  can  procreate  to- 
gether ? 

But  it  feems  unneceffary,  after  all,  to:  urge  any 
argument  againft  the  foregoing  rule,  which  :M. 
BufFon  himfelf  inadvertently  abandons  as  to  all 
animals,  men  and  dogs  excepted.  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  a  remark,  That  not  a  fingle  animal 
of  the  torrid  zone  is  common  to  the  old  world. and 
to  the  new.  But  how  does -he  verify  his  remark  ? 
Does  he  ever  think  of  trying  whether  fuch  ani- 
mals can  procreate  together  ?  "  They  are,"  fays 
he,  "  of  different  kinds,  having  no  fuch  refem- 
4i  blance  as  to  make  us  pronounce  them  to  be 
44  of  the  fame  kind.    Linnaeus  and  Briffon,"  he 

adds, 

*  Vol.  xii.  p.  223. 
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addsf,    *  have  very  improperly  given  the  nam* 
"  of  the  camel  to  the  lama  and  the  pacos  of  Pe~ 
"  ru.    So  apparent  is  the  difference,  that  other 
"  writers  clafs  thefe  animal*  with  fheep.    Wool, 
"  however,  is  the  only  circomftance  in  which  a 
u  pacos  refembtes  a  fheep  :  nor  doth  the  lama  re- 
"  femble  a  camel,  except  in  length  of  neekv"    He 
diftinguifheth,  in  the  famte  manner,  the  true  Afia- 
tic  tiger  from  feveral  American  animals,  that  bear 
the  fame  name.    He  mentions  its  fifce,  its  force,  its 
ferocity,  the  colour  of  its  hair,  the  flripes  black 
and  white  that  like  rings  furround  alternately  its 
trunk,  and  are  continued  to  the  tip  of  its  tail: 
"  Characters,"  fays  he,  M  that  clearly  diftingutfh 
"  the  true  tiger  from  all  animals  of  prey  in  the  new 
"  world  $  the  largeft  of  which  fcarce  equals  one 
41  of  our  maftives."    And  he  reafons  in  the  fame 
manner  upon  the  other  animals  of  the  torrid  zone  *. 
Here  truth  obliges  our  author  to  acknowledge,  that 
we  are  taught  by  nature  to  diftinguifh  animals  in* 
fo  different  kinds  by  vifible  marks,  without  regard 
to  bis  artificial  rule.    And  if  fo,  there  muft  be  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  men  ;  for  certain  tribes  differ  vifi- 
bly  from  each  other,  no  lefs  than  the  lama  and  pacos 
from  the  camel  or  from  the  (heep,  nor  lefs  than 
the  true  tiger  from  the  American  animals  of  that 
namef-     For  proving  that  dogs  were  created  of 

different 

*  See  vol.  8.  ff&.  Of  animals  common  to  the  two  conti- 
nents. 

t  No  perfon  thinks  that  all  trees  can  be  traced  back  to  one 
kind.    Yet  the  figure  leares,  fruit,  &c.  of  different  kinds,  are 

not 
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different  kinds,  what  better  evidence  can  be  ex* 
petted  than  that  the  kinds  continue  diftinlt  to  this 
day  ?  Our  author  pretends  to  derive  the  maftiff, 
the  bull-dog,  the  hound,  the  greyhound,  the  ter- 
rier, the  water-dog,  &c  all  of  them  from  the,prick- 
cared  fhepherd's  cur*  Now,  admitting  the  proge- 
ny of  the  original  male  and  female  cur  to  have  fuf- 
fered  every  poJftble  alteration  froip  climate,  food, 
domeftication  ;  the  refult  would  be  epdlefs  varie- 
ties, fo  that  no  one  individual  fhould  refemble  ano* 
ther.  Whence  then  are  derived  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  dogs  above  mentioned,  or  the  different  ra- 
ces or  varieties*  as  M.  Buffon  is  pleafed  to  name 
them  ?  Uniformity  invariable  muft  be  a  law  in 
their  nature,  for  it  never  can  be  afcribed  to  chance. 
There  are  mongrels,  it  is  true,  among  dogs,  from 
want  of  choice,  or  from  a  depraved  appetite ;  but 
as  all  animals  prefer  their  own  kind,  mongrels  are 
few  compared  with  animals  of  a  true  breed.  There 
are  mongrels  alfo  among  men :  the  feveral  kinds 
however  continue  diftinft }  and  probably  will  fo 
continue  for  ever. 

There  remains  an  argument  againft  the  fyftem 
of  M.  Buffon  with  refpeft  to  dogs,  ftill  more  coo? 
clufive.  Allowing  to  climate  its  utmoft  influence, 
it  may  poffibly  have  an  effed  upon  the  fize  and 
figure  y  but  furely  M.  Buffon  cannot  ferioufly  think 
that  the  different  inftinds  of  dog?  are  owing  ty 
climate.  ,  A  terrier,  whofe  prey  burrows  undef 

ground, 

not  jjaore  diftind,  than  the  difference  of  figure,  colour,  ^c.  in 
the  different  races  of  men. 
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ground,  is  continually  fcraping  the  earth,  sad 
th  rutting  its  nofe  into  it.  A  houhd  has  always  its 
nofe  on  the  «furface,  in  order  to  trace  a  hare  by 
fmell.  The  fame  inftind  i6  remarkable  in  fpaniels. 
It  is  by  nature  that  thefe  creatures  are  dire&ed  to 
be  continually  going  about,  to  catch*  the  fmell,  and 
trace  their  prey.  A  greyhound  which  has  not  the 
fmelling-  faculty,  is  cdftftantly  looking  about  for  its 
prey.  A  (hepherd's  dog  may  be  improved  by 
education,  but  nature  prompts  it  to  guard  the 
flock.  A  houfe-dog  makes  its  round  every  night 
to  protect  its  matter  againft  ftrangers,  without  ever 
being  trained  to  it.  Such-  dogs  hgve  a  notion  of 
property,  and  are  frufty  guardians  of  their  matter's 
goods  :  in  his  abfence,  no  perfon  dares  lay  hold  of 
his  hat  or  his  great-coat.  Waggoners  employ  dogs 
of  that  kind  to  watch  during  night  the  goods  they 
carry.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  fuch  different  in- 
ftin&s,  conftantly  the  fame  in  the  fame  fpecies, 
can  proceed  from  climate,  from  mixture  of  breed, 
or  from  other  accidental  caufe  ? 

The  celebrated  Linnaeus,  inftead  of  defcribing 
every  animal  according  to  its  kind,  as  Adam  our 
firft  parent  did,  has  wandered  far  from  nature  in 
staffing  animals.  He  diftributes  them  into  fix 
elaffes,  viz.  Mammalia,  Aves,  Amphibia,  Pifces, 
Infeda,  Vermes.  The  Mammalia  are  diftributed 
into  feven  orders,  chiefly  from  their  teeth,  viz. 
Primates,  Bruta,  Feray  Glires,  Pecora,  Bellu^, 
Getm*  And  the  Primates  are,  Homo,  Simia,  Le- 
mur* 
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w*  VeftertiHo.  What  may  havo  been  his  purpofe 
in  claffing  animals  fa  contrary  to  nature,  I  cannot 
guefs,  if  it  be  not  to  enable  us,  from  the  nipples 
and  teeth  of  any  particular  animal,  to  know  where 
it  is  to  be  found  in  his  book,  It  refembles  the 
claffing  books  in  a  library  by  fize,  or  by  binding, 
without  regard  to  the  contents  :  it  may  ferve  as  a 
fort  of  dictionary  ;  but  to  no  other  purpofe.  How 
whimfical  is  it  to  clafs  together  animals  that  na- 
ture hath  widely  feparated,  a  raaa  for  example 
and  a  bat?  What  will. a  plain  man  think  of  a 
manner  of  claffing,  that  denies  a  whale  to  be  3 
fifh?  In  claffing  animals,  why  does  he  confine  him- 
felf  to  the  nipples  and  the  teeth,  when  there  are 
many  other  diftinguifhing  marks  ?  Animals  are  no 
lefs  diftinguifhable  with  refped  to  tails ;  long  tails, 
fhort  tails,  no  tails:  nor  lefs  diftinguifhable  with 
refped  to  hands;  fome  having  four,  fome  two, 
foitie  nofie,  &c»  &c.  Yet,  after  all,  if  any  folid 
inftru&ion  can  be  acquired  from  fuch  claffing,  I 
lhall  liften,  not  only  with  attention,  but  with  fa- 
tisfa&ion. 

Now,  more  particularly  of  .man,  after  difeuf- 
fing  other  animals.— If  the  only  rule  afforded  by 
nature  for  claffing  animals  can  be  depended  upon, 
there  are  different  fpecies  of  men  as  well  as  of 
dogs:  a  maftifF .differs  not  more  from  a  fpaniel, 
than  a  white  man  from  a  .negro,  or  a  Laplander 
from  a  Dane.  And  if  we  have  any  belief  in  Pro- 
vidence, it  ought  to  be  fo. :  plants  were  created 
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-acomplfete  difcovery;  but  fa<$s  carefully  colle&r 
^d  might  afford  fome  glimmering  of  light;  Jn  that 
View,  I  mention  the  following1  fa&?  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  kingdom  of  Senaar  in  Africa  ate  true 
Negroes-,  a  jet  black  complexion,  thick  lips^  flat 
nofe,  curled  woolly  hair.  The  country  itfelf  is  the 
hotteft  in  the  world.  From  the  report  of  a  late 
traveller,  they  are  admirably  prote&ed  by  nature 
againft  the  violence  of  the  heat.  Their  fkin  is  to 
the  touch  remarkably  cooler  than  that  of  an  Eu- 
ropean ;  and  is  fo  in  reality,  no  Jefs  than  two  de- 
grees on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  youngj 
women  there  are  highly  prised  by  the  Turks  for 
that  quality. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  are  different  races  of 
men  fitted  by  nature  for  different  climates.  Upon 
examination,  another  faft  will  perhaps  alfo  appear, 
that  the  natural  produ&ions  of  each  climate  make 
the  moft  wholefome  food  for  the  people  who  are 
fitted  to  live  in  it.  Between  the  tropics,  the  na- 
tives live  chiefly  on  fruits,  feeds,  and  roots ;  and  it 
is  the.  opinion  of  the  moft  knowing  naturalifts,  that 
fuch  food  is  of  all  the  moft  wholefome  for  the  tor- 
rid zone ;  comprehending  the  hot  plants,  which 
grow  there  to  perfection;  and  tend  greatly  to  for- 
tify the  ftomach*  In  a  temperate  climate,  a  mix- 
ture of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  held  to  be  the 
moft  wholefome  ;  and  there  both  animals  and  ve- 
getables abound.  In  a  cold  climate,  animals  are 
fn  plenty,  but  few  vegetables  that  can  ferve  fo): 
jfood  to  man,    What  phyficisms  pronounce  upon 
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that  head,  I  know  not ;  but,  if  we  dare  venture  a 
conje&ure  from  analogy,  animal  food  will  be  found 
the  moft  wholefome  for  fuch  as  are  fitted  by  na- 
ture to  live  in  a  cold  climate.  '  : 
M.  Buffon,  from  the  rule,  That  animals  which 
can  procreate  together,  and  whole  progeny  can 
alfo  procreate,  are  of  one  fpecies,  concludes,  that 
all  men  are  of  one  race  or  fpecies ;  and  endeavours 
to  fupport  that  favourite  opinion,  by  afcribing  to 
the  climate,  to  food,  or  to  other  accidental  caufes, 
all  the  varieties  that  are  found  among  men.  But 
is  he  ferioufly  of  opinion,  that  any  operation  of  cli- 
mate, or  of  other  aceictental  caufe,  can  account  for 
the  copper  colour  and  fmooth  chin  univerfalamong 
the  Americans,  the  prominence  of  the  pudenda  uni- 
verfal  among  Hottentot  women,  or  the  black  nipple 
no  lefs  univerfal  among  female  Samoides  ?  The 
thick  fogs  of  the  ifland  St  Thomas  may  relax  the 
fibres  of  the  natives,  but  cannot  make  them  more 
rigid  than  they  are  naturally.  Whence,  then,  the 
difference  with  refpeft  to  rigidity  of  fibres  between 
them  and:  Europeans,  but  from  original  nature  ? 
Can  one  hope  for  belief  in  afcribing  to  climate  the 
low  ftature  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  feet,  or  the  overgrown  fize  of  tHeir  head  ;  or 
in  afcribing  to  climate  the  low  ftature  of  the  Lap- 
landers *,  and  their  ugly  vifage.  Lapland  is  in- 
!      Bar                        '"'        deed 

*  By  late  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  Laplanders  are  ori- 
ginally Huns.  Fere  Hel^.  -an  -'Hungarianr-inade  lately  this 
difcoyery,  when  fent  to  Lapland  for  making  aftronomical  ob- 
servations^ .\   V  •      f 
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deed  piercingly  cold ;  but  fo  is  Finland,  arid  the 
northern  parts  of  Norway,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  tall,  comely,  and  well  proportioned..  The 
black  colour  of  negroes,  thick  lips,  flat  nofe,  crifp- 
ed  woolly  hair,  and  rank  fmell,  diftinguifh  them 
from  every  other  race  of  men.  The  Abyffinians, 
on  the  contrary,  a>re  tall  and  well  made*  their  com- 
plexion a  brown  olive,  features  well  proportioned, 
eyes  large*  and  of  a  fparkling  black,  lips  thin,  a 
nofe  rather  high  than  flat.  There  is  no  fuch  dif- 
ference of  climate  between  Abyffinia  and  Negro- 
land,  as  to  produce  thefe  ftriking  differences.  At 
any  rate,  there  muft  be  a  confiderable  mixture 
both  of  foil  and  climate  in  thefe  extenfive  regions  ; 
?md  yet  not  the  leaft  mixture  is  perceived  in  the 
people. 

If  the  climate  have  any  commanding  influence, 
it  muft  be  dif played  upon  the  complexion  chiefly  ; 
and  in  that  article,  accordingly,  our  author  exults, 
"  Man,"  fays  he,  "  white  in  Europe,  black  in 
"  Africa,  yellow  in  Afia,  and  red  in  America,  is 
"  ftill  the  fame  animal,  tinged  only  with  the  co- 
"  lour  of  the  climate*  Where  the  heat,  is  excef- 
"  five,  as  in  Guinea  and  Senegal,  the  people  ace 
"  perfedtly  black ;  where  lefs  exceflive,  as  in  Abyf- 
"  finia,  the  people  are  lefs  black ;  where  it  is  more 
"  temperate,  as  in  Barbary  and  in  Arabia,  they 
"  are  brown ;  and  where  mild,  as  in  Europe  and 
*'  Leffer  Afia,  they  are  fyir  *."  But  here  he 
triumphs  without  a  victory ;  he  is  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge^ 

*  Book*. 
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knowledge,  that  this  Samoides,  .Laplanders,  and 
Greenlanders,  are  of  a  fallow  cbmplexion ;  for 
which  he  has  the  following  falvo,  that  the  extre- 
mities of  heat  and  of  cold  produce  nearly  the  fame 
effe.fts  on  the  (kin.  .  But  he  is  totally  filent  upon  a 
fa&  that  alone  overturns  his  whole  fyftem  of  co- 
lour* viz.  that  all  ^naeripans,  without  exception, 
are  of  ?  copper  colour,  though  in  that  vaft  conti- 
nent there  is  every  variety  of  climate.  The  fouth- 
ern  Chinefe  are  white,  though*  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  torrid  zone  ;  and  women  of  faihion  in 
the  ifland  Otaheit6,  who  cover  themfplves  from  the 
fun,  have  the  European  complexion.,  Neither  doth 
the  black  colour  of  fome  Africans,  nor  the  brown 
colour  of  others,  correfpond  to  the  climate.  The 
people  of  the  defart  of  Zaara,  commonly  termed 
Lower  Ethiopia,  though  expofed  to  the  vertical 
jrays  of  the  fun  in  a  burning  fand  yielding  not  in 
heat  even  to  Guinea,  are  of  a  tawny  colour,  far 
from  being  jet-black  like  negroes.  The  natives  of 
Monomotapa.  are  perfe&ly  black,  with  crifped 
woolly  hair,  though  the  fouthern  parts  of  that  ex- 
tenfiye  kingdom  are  in  a  temperate  climate.  And 
the  CafFres,  even  thofe  who  live  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  the  fame  fort  of  people.  The 
heat  of  Abyffinia,  approacheth  nearer  to  that  of 
Guinea ;  and  yet^  as  mentioned  above,  the  inha- 
bitants are  not  black.  Nor  will  our  author's  in- 
genious observation  concerning  the  extremities  of 
heat  and  cold,  account  for  the  fallow  complexion 
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6f  the  Samoides,  Laplanders,  and  Greenlanders^ 
The  Finlanders  and  northern  Norwegians  live  inr 
a  climate  no  lefs  cold  than  that  of  the  people  men- 
tioned, and  yet  are  fair  beyond  other  Europeans. 
I  fay  more,  there  are  many  inftances  of  races  of 
people  preferving  their  original  colour  in  climates 
very  different  from  their  own ;  and  not  a  fingle 
inftance  of  the  contrary,  as  far  as  I  can  learn. 
There  have  been  four  complete  generations  of  ne- 
groes in  Pennfylvania,  without  any  vifible  change 
of  colour :  they  continue  jet-black  as  originally. 
The  Moors  in  Hindoftan  retain  their  natural  co- 
lour, though  tranfplanted  there  more  than  three 
centuries  ago.  And  the  Mogul  family  continue 
white,  like  their  anceftors  the  Tartars,  though  they 
have  reigned  in  Hindoftan  above  four  centuries. 
Shaw,  in  his  travels  through  Barbary,  mentions  a 
people  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Aurefs,  bor- 
dering upon  Algiers  on  the  fouth,  who  appeared 
to  be  of  a  different  race  from  the  Moors.  Their 
complexion,  far  from  fwarthy,  is  fair  and  ruddy  ; 
and  their  hair  a  deep  yellow,  inftead  of  being  dark, 
as  among  the  neighbouring  Moors.  He  conjec- 
tures them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals,  per- 
haps the  tribe  mentioned  by  Procopius  in  his  firft 
book  of  the  Vandalic  war.  If  the  European  com- 
plexion be  proof  againft  a  hot  climate. for  a  thou- 
fand  years,  I  pronounce  that  it  will  never  yield  to 
climate.  In  the  fuburbs  of  Cochin,  a  town  in 
Malabar,  there  is  a  colony  of  induftrious  Jews  of 

the 
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the  fame  complexion  they  haVe  in  Europe.  They 
pretend  that  they  Were  eftablilhed  there  during  the 
captivity  of  Babylon :  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
been  many  ages  in  that  country.  Thofe  who  afcribe 
all  to  the  fun,  ought  to  confider  how  little  probable 
it  is,  that  the  colour  it  imprefles  on  the  parents 
fhould  be  communicated  to  their  ibfant  children* 
who  never  faw  the  fiin :  I  fhould  be  as  fdon  indu- 
ced  to  believe,  with  a  German  naturalift  whofe 
name  has  efcaped  me,  that  the  Negro  colour  is 
owing  to  an  ancient  cuftbm  in  Africa  of  dying  the 
ikin  black.  Let  a  European  for  years  expofe  him- 
felf  to  the  fun  in  a  hot  climate,  till  he  be  quite 
brown,  his  children  will  neverthelefs  have  the 
fame  complexion  with  thbfe  in  Europe.  The 
Hottentots  are  continually  at  work,  and  'have  been 
for  ages,  to  darken  their  complexion;  but  that 
operation  ha?  no  effed  an  their  children.  From 
the  action  of  the  fun,  is  it  poffible  to  explain  why 
a  Negro,  like  a  European,  is  born  with  a  ruddy  ikin, 
which  turns  jet-black  the  eighth  ar  ninth  day  *  ? 

Different  tribes  are  diftinguiihable  no  lefs  by 
internal  difpofition  than  by  external  figure.  Na- 
tions are  for  the  moft  part  fo  blended  by  \?ar,  by 
commerce,  or  by  other,  means,  that  vain  wpuld  be 
the  attempt  to  trace  out  an  original  character  in 
any  cultivated  nation.  But  there  are  favage  tribes, 
B  4  which, 

*  *  Different  flowers  derive  their  colour  from  nature,  and 
prefer ve  the  fame  colour" in  eveuy  climate.  What  reafon  is 
there  to  believe,  that  climate  fhould  have  greater  influence 
upon  the  colour  of  men  than  of  flowers  ? 
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which,  as  far  as  can  be  difcovered,  continue  to  this 
diy  pare  without  mixture,  whidi  ad  by  inftinft 
not  art,  which  have  not  learned  to  difguife  their 
paffions :  to  filch  I  confine  the  inquiry.    There 
is  no  propensity  in  human  nature  more  general 
than  averfion  from  ftrangers,  as  will  be  made  evi- 
dent afterward  *.    And  yet  fome  nations  muft  be 
excepted,  not  indeed  many  in  number,  who  are 
remarkably  kind  to  ftrangers ;  by  which  circum- 
ftance  they  appear  to  be  of  a  Angular  race*     In 
order  to  fet  the  exceptions  in  a  clear  light,  a  few 
inftknces  lhall  be  premifed  of  the  general  propen- 
fity.    The  hations  that  may  be  the  moft  relied  oft 
for  an  original  chara&er,  are  iflanders  at  a  diftance 
from  the  continent  and  from  each  other.     Afttottg 
fuch,  great  variety  of  chara&er  is  found.    Some 
iflands  adjacent  to  New  Guinea  are  inhabited  by 
Negroes,  a  bold,   mifchievous,  un  tradable  race  ; 
always  ready  to  attack  ftrangers  when  they  ap- 
proach the  fhore.    The  people  of  (New  Zealand 
are  of  a  large  fixe  and  of  a  hoarfe  voifce.   They  ap- 
peared fhy  according  to  Tafman's  account.    Some 
of  them,  however,  ventured  on  board  in  order  to 
trade ;    but  finding  opportunity,  they  furprifed 
fevenof  his  men  in  a  fhallop,  and  without  the 
flighteft  provocation  killed  three  of  them,  the  reft 
having  efcaped  by  fwimming.    The  ifland  called 
Retreationribt\i  degree  fouthern  latitude,  and  148th 
of  longitude  weft  from  London,  was  difcovered 

in 
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in  Rogigewfein's  voyage.  Upon  fight  of  the  fliips, 
the  natives  flocked  to  the  fliore  with  long  pikes. 
The  crew  made  good  their  landing,  having  by  fire- 
arms beat  back  the  natives  ;  who,  returning  after 
a  fliort  interval,  accepted  prefents  of  beads,  fmall 
lookihg-glafies,  and  other  trinkets,  without  (hewing 
the  leaft  fear:  they  even  affifted  the  crew  in  ga- 
thering herbs  for  thofe  who  were  affii&ed  with  the 
icurvy.  Some  of  the  crew  traverfing  the  ifland  in 
great  fecurity,  and  trailing  to  fome  natives  who 
led  the  way,  were  carried  into  a  deep  valley  fur- 
rounded  with  rocks ;  where  they  were  inftantly 
attacked  on  every  fide  with  large  ftones ;  with  dif- 
ficulty they  made  their  efcape,  but  not  without 
leaving  feveral  dead  upon  the  field.  In  Commo- 
dore Byron's  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  an  ifland 
was  difcovered,  which  he  named  Difappointmtnt. 
The  ihore  was  covered  with  natives  in  arms  to  pre* 
vent  landing.  They  were  black,"  and  without 
clothing,  except  what  covered  the  parts  that  na- 
ture teaches  to  hide.  But  a  fpecimen  is  fufficient 
here,  as  the  fubjeft  will  be  fully  illuftrated  in  the, 
iketph  referred  to  above. 

The  kindnefs  of  fome  tribes  to  ftrangers  deferves 
more  attention,  being  not  a  little  Angular.  Gon- 
neville,  commander  of  a  French  fliip,  in  a  voyage 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  the  year  1503,  was  driven  by 
a  tempeft  into- an  unknown  country,  and  continued 
there  fix  months,  while  his  vefiel  was  refitting. 
The  manners  he  defcribes  were  in  all  appearance 

original. 
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ed  to  the  ihore  to  fee  the  fliips,  the  men  being  arm* 
ed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  appearing  to  be 
governed  by  a  chieftain :  they  had  the  cojmplexion 
of  Europeans,  only  a  little  more  fun-burnt.  They 
were  brifk  and  lively, .  treating  one^another  with 
civility;  and  in  their  behaviour,  expreffing  noT 
thing  wild  nor  favage.  Their  bodies  were  not 
painted ;  but  handfomely  clothed,  from  the  middle 
downwards,  with  filk  fringes  in  neat  folds.  Large 
hats  fcreened  the  face  from  the  fun,  and  collars  of 
odoriferous  flowers  furrounded  the  neck.  The 
view  of  the  country  is  charming,  finely  diverfified 
with  hills  and  vallies.  Some  of  the  iflands  are  ten 
miles  in  circumference,*  fome  fifteen,  fome  twenty* 
The  hiftorian  adds,  that  thefe.  iflanders  are  in  all 
refpe&s  the  moft  civilized  and  the  beft  tempered 
people  he  difcovered  in  the  South  Sea.  Far  from 
being  "afraid,  they  treated  the  Dutch  with  great 
kindnefs ;  and  exprefied  much  regret  at  their  de- 
parture. Thefe  iflands  got  the  name  of  Bowman'* 
I/lands,  from  the  captain  of  the  Tienhoven,  who 
difcovered  them.  In  Commodore  Byron's  voyage 
to  the  South  Sea,  while  he  was  palling  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  fome  natives  approach- 
ed in  their  canoes ;  and  upon  invitation  came  on 
board,  without  fear,  or  even  fhynefs.  They  at  the 
fame  time  appeared  grofsly  ftupid;  and  particu- 
larly, could  not  comprehend  the  ufe  of  knives,  of- 
fered to  them  in  a  prefent.  In  another  part  of 
the  Straits,  the  natives  were    highly  delighted 

with 
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with  prefents  of  the  fame  kind.  M.  Bougainville, 
in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  defcribes  a  people 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  probably  thofe  laft 
mentioned,  as  of  fmall  ftature,  tame  tod  peaceable, 
having  fcarce  any  clothing  in  a  climate  bitterly 
cold.  Commodore  Byron  difcovered  another  ifland 
in  the  South  Sea  covered  with  trees,  which  was . 
named  Byron  Ifland.  The  inhabitants  were  nei- 
ther favager  nor  fhy,  trafficking  freely  with  the 
crew,  though  they  feemed  addifted  to  thieving. 
One  of  them  ventured  into  the  fhip.  After  lea- 
ving Otaheit^,  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander,  failing 
weftward,  difcovered  a  clufter  of  iflands,  termed 
by  them  Society  Iflands:  the  natives  were  ex- 
tremely civil,  and  appeared  to  have  no  averfion  to 
ftrarigers.  The  ifland  of  Oahena,  norths  weft  from 
that  of  Otaheite,  is  a  delightful  fpot;  the  foil  fer- 
tile, and  the  fhores  adorned  with  fruit-trees  of  va- 
rious kinds.  The  inhabitants  are  well  proportion- 
ed, With  regular  engaging  features;  the  women 
uncommonly  beautiful  and  delicate.  The  inha- 
bitants behaved  with  great  hofpitality  and  probity 
to  the  crew  of  the  fhip  in  which  thefe  gentlemen 
lately  made  a  voyage  round  the  world. 

To  find  the!  inhabitants  of  thefe  remote  iflands 
differing  fo  widely  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  as  to 
have  no  averfion  to  ftrangers,  but  oii'  the  contrary 
Ihowing  great  kindnefs  to  the  firft  they  probably 
ever  faw,  is  a  Angular  phenomenon.  It  is  vain 
Tsttc  to'  talk  of  climate  j  becaufe  in  all  climates 

we 
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we  find  an  averfion  to  ftrangers.  From  the  in* 
fiances  given  above,  let  us  feie&  two  iflands,  or 
two  clutters  of  iflands;  fuppofe  for  example  Bow- 
man's iflands  inhabited  by  Whites,  and'  thofe  ad- 
jacent to  New  Guinea  inhabited  by  Blacks.  Kind- 
nefs  to  ftrangers  is  the  national  chara&er  of  the 
former,  and  hatred  to  ftrangers  is  the  national  cha- 
racter of  the  latter.  Virtues  and  vices  of  indivi- 
duals depend  on  caufes  fo  various,  and  fo  variable, 
as  to  give  an  impreffion  of  chance  more  than  of  de- 
fign.  We  are  not  always  certain  of  uniformity  in 
the  conduft  even  of  the  fame  perfon ;  far  lefs  of 
different  perfons,  however  intimately  related:  how 
fmali  is  the  chance,  that  fons  will  inherit  their  fa- 
ther's virtues  or  vices  ?  In  raoft  countries,  a  ra- 
vage who  has  no  averfion  to  ftrangers,  nor  to 
neighbouring  clans,  would  be  noted  as  Angular : 
to  find  the  fame  quality  in  every  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, would  be  furprifing  :  and  would  be  (till  more 
fo,  were  it  diffufed  widely  through  a  multitude 
of  his  defcendents.  Yet  3  family  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  a  whple  nation  ;  and  when  we  find 
kindnefs  to  ftrangers  a  national  character  in  cer- 
tain tribes,  we  rejedt  with  'difdain  the  notion  of 
chance,  and  perceive  intuitively  that  effe&s  fo  re- 
gular and  permanent  muft  be  owing. to  a  conftant 
find  invariable  caufe.  Such  eflfe&s  cannot  be  ac_ 
cidental,  more  than  the  uniformity  of  male  and  fe- 
male births  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times.  They 
pannpt  ,be  accounted  for  from  education  nor  front* 

example  i 
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Example ;  which  indeed  may  contribute  to  fpread 
.  a  certain  fafhion  or  certain  manners,  but  cannot  be 
their  fundamental  caufe.  Where  the  greater  part 
of  a  nation  is  of.  pne  chara&er,  education  and  eXf- 
ample  may  extend  it  over  the  whole ;  but  the  cha- 
ra<2er  of  that  greater  part  can  have  no  foundation 
but  nature.  What  refourpe  t}ien  have  we.  for  ex- 
plaining  the  oppofite  manners  of  the  iflanders  above 
mentioned,  but  that  they  are  of  different  races  ?  . 
The  fame  do&rine  is  ftrongly  confirmed  upon 
finding  courage  or  cowardice  to  be  a  national  cha- 
rafter.  Individuals  differ  .widely  as  to  thefe  ;  but 
a  national  chara&er  of  courage  or  cowardice  mud 
depend  on  a  permanent  and  invariable  caufe.  I 
therefore  proceed  to  inftances  of  national  courage 
gnd  cowardice,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  him- 
felf,  whether  he  can  difcover  any  other  caufe  for 
fuch  fteady  uniformity  but  diverfity  of  race. 

The  northern  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia  have 
at  all  times  been  remarkable  for  courage.  Lucan 
endeavours  to  account  for  the  courage  of  the  Scan- 
jdinayians  from  a  firm  belief,  univerfal  among  them, 
that  they  will  be  happy  in  another  world. 

Volts  auftoribus,  umbra, 
Non  tacitas  Ereblfedes,  Ditisque  profundi 
Pallida  regna  petunt ;  regit  idem  fpiritus  art  us 
Orbe  alto  :  longs  (canitisji  cognita)  vit* 
Mors  media  ejt%     Certe  populi,  quos  defpicit  Arftos* 
,    Felices  errore  fuo  ;  quos  Me,  timorum 
JffaximuS)  baud  urget  leti  mctuf,    Inde  rucndi 

fn 
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Infcrrum  mens  prona  virit,  ammsque  tapacct  # 

Mortu*.  Luc.  lib.  i. 

Pretty  well  reafoned  for  a  poet !  but  among  all  na- 
tions the  foal  is  believed  to  be  immortal,  though  all 
nations  have  not  the  courage  of  the  Scandinavians. 
The  Caledonians  were  eminent  for  that  virtue;  and 
yet  had. no  fuch  opinion  of  happtnefs  after  death,  as 
to  make  them  fond  of  dying.  Souls  after  death  were 
believed  to  have  but  a  gloomy  fort  of  exiftence,  like 
what  is  defcribed  by  Homerf .  Their  courage  there- 
fore was  a  gift  of  nature,  not  of  faith.  The  people  of 
Malacca  and  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  who  are 
all  of  the  fame  race,  and  fpe?k  the  fame  language, 
are  fierce,  turbulent,  and  bold  above  any  other  of 

the 

*  tl  If  dying  mortals  dooms  they  fing  aright, 
«  No  ghofts  defcend  to  dwell  in  endlefs  night ; 
"  No  parting  fouls  to  grifly  Pinto  go, 
"  Nor  feek  the  dreary  filent  (hades  below ; 
"  ljut  forth  they  fly,  immortal  in  their  kind, 
"  And  other  bodies  in  new  worlds  they  find. 
"  Thus  life  for  ever  runs  its  endlefs  race, 
"  And,  like  a  line,  Death  but  divides  the  fpace  j 
"  A  ftop  which  can  but  for  a  moment  laft, 

.  «'  A  point  between  the  future  and  the  pad. 
"  Thrice  happy  they  beneath  the  northern  fkies, 
"  Who  that  word  fear,  die  fear  of  death  difpife ; 
u  Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  feel, 
"  But  rufh  undaunted  on  the  pointed  fteel ; 
«  Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  fcorn 
"  To  fpare  that  life  which  muft  fo  foou  return." 

f  Gdyffey,  b.  jd. 
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the  human  fpecies,  though  they  inhabit  the  torrid 
zone,  held  commonly  to  be  the  land  of  cowardice. 
They  never  obferve  a  treaty  of  peace  when  they 
have  any  temptation  to  break  it ;  and  are  perpe- 
tually at  war  with  their  neighbours,  or  with  one 
another.  Inftances  there  are  of  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty of  them  in  a  boat,  with  no  other  weapons  but  po- 
niards, venturing  to  attack  a  European  fhip  of  war* 
Thefe  men  inhabit  a  fertile  country,  which  fhould 
naturally  render  them  indolent  and  effeminate  ;  a 
country  abounding  with  variety  of  exquifite  fruits 
and  odoriferous  flowers  in  endlefs  fucceffion,  fuffi- 
cient  to  fink  any  other  people  into  voluptuoufnefs. 
They  are  a  remarkable  exception  from  the  obser- 
vation of  Herodotus,  "  That  it  is  not  given  by  the 
"  gods  to  any  country,  to  produce  rich  crops  and 
"  warlike  men."  This  inftance,  with  what  are  to 
follow,  fhow  paft  contradiction,  that  a  hot  climate 
is  no  enemy  to  courage.  The  inhabitants  of  ljlew 
Zealand  are  the  moft  intrepid,  and  the  leaft  apt  to 
be  alarmed  at  danger.  The  Giagas  are  a  fierce 
and  bold  people  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone  of 
Africa :  and  fo  are  the  Anfieki,  bordering  on  Lo- 
ango.  The  wild  Arabs,  who  live  moftly  within 
the  torrid  zone,  are  bold  and  refolute,  holding  war 
to  be  intended  for  them  by  Providence.  The  Af- 
rican negroes,  though  living  in  the  hotteft  known 
country,  are  yet  (lout  and  vigorous,  and  the  moft 
healthy  people  in  the  univerfe.  I  need  fcarcely 
mention  again  the  Negroes  adjacent  to  New  Gui- 
Vol.  I.  C  nea, 
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nea,  who  have  an  uncommon  degree  of  boldnef 
and  ferocity.  But  I  mention  with  pleafure  the 
ifland  Otaheiti,  difcovered  in  the  South  Sea  by 
Wallis,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  arenot  exceeded 
by  any  other  people  in  firmnefs  of  mind.  Though 
the  Dolphin  was  probably  the  firft  fhip  they  had 
ever  feen,  yet  they  refolutely  marched  to  the  fhore, 
and  attacked  her  with  a  (bower  of  (tones.  Some 
volleys  of\fmall  fhot  made  them  give  way:  but 
returning  with  redoubled  ardour,  they  did  not  to- 
tally lofe  heart  till  the  great  guns  thundered  in 
their  ears.  Nor  even  then  did  they  run  away  in 
terror  ;  but  advifing  together,  they  aflumed  looks 
of  peace,  and  fignified  a  willingnefs  to  forbear 
hoftilities.  Peace  being  fettled,  they  were  Angu- 
larly kind  to  our  people,  fupplying  their  wants, 
and  mixing  With  them  in  friendly  intercourfe  *. 
When  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander  were  on  the 
coaft  of  New  Holland,  the  natives,  feeing  fome  of 
our  men  fifhing  near  the  fhore,  fingled  out  a  num- 
ber of  their  own  equal  to  thofe  in  the  boat,  /who 
Inarching  down  to  the  water-edge,  challenged  the 
ftrangers  to  fight  them  ;  an  inftance  of  true  heroic 
courage.  The  people  in  that  part  of  New  Hoi- 
land  muft  be  of  a  race  very  different  from  thofe 
whom  Dampier  faw. 

A 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe  people  roaft  their  meat  with 
hot  ftopes,  as  the  Caledonians  did  in  the  days  of  Offian. 
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A  noted  author*  holds  all  favages  to  be  bold, 
impetuous,  and  proud  ;  affigning  for  a  caufe,  their 
equality  and  independence.     As  in  that  obferva- 
tjon  he  feems  to  lay  jio  weight  on  climate,  and  as 
little  on  original  difpofition,  it  is  with  regret,  that 
my  Xubjed  leads  me  in  this  public  manner  to  differ 
from  him  with  refpeft  to  the  latter.     The  charac- 
ter he  gives  in  general  to  all  favages,  is  indeed  ap- 
plicable to  many  favage  tribes,  our  European  fore- 
fathers in  particular ;  but  not  to  all.    It  but  faint- 
ly fuits  even  the  North*  American  favages,  whom 
our  author  feems  to  have  had  in  his  eye;  for  in 
War  they  carefully  avoid  open  force,  relying  chiefly 
on  ftratagem  and  furprife.  They  value  them fe Ives, 
it  is  faid,  upon  faving  men;  but  as  that  motive 
was  no  lefs  weighty  in  Europe,  and  indeed  every 
where,  the  pronenefs  of  our  forefathers  to  open  vio- 
lence, demonftrates  their  fuperiority  in  a&ive  cou- 
rage.    The  following  incidents  reported  by  Char- 
levoix give  no  favourable  idea  6f  North-American 
boldnefs.     The  fort  de  Vercheres  in  Canada,  be- 
longing to  the  French,  was  in  the  year  1690  at- 
tached by  fome  Iroquois.   They  approached  filent- 
ly,  preparing  to  fcale  the  paiifade,  when  a  mufket- 
ihot  or  two  made  them  retire.     Advancing  a  fe- 
cond  time,  they  were  again  repulfed,  wondering 
that  they  could  difcover  none  but  a  woman,  who 
was  feen  every  where.  This  was  Madame  de  Ver- 
cheres, who,  appeared  as  refolute  as  if  ftipported 

C2  by 

•  Mr  Fergufoik 
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by  a  numerous  garrifon.  The  hopes  of  fiorming 
a  place  without  men  to  defend  it,  dccafioned  reite- 
rated attacks.  After  two  days  fiege,  they  retired, 
fearing  to  be  intercepted  in  their  retreat.  Two 
years  after,  a  party  of  the  fame  nation  appeared 
before  the  fort  fo  unexpe&edly,  that  a  girl  of  four- 
teen, daughter  of  the  proprietor,  had  but  time  to 
ihut  the  gate.  With  the  young  woman  there  was 
not  a  foul  but  one  raw  foldier.  She  (hewed  herr 
felf  with  her  afliftant,  fometimes  in  one  place,  fome- 
times  in  another  j  changing  her  drefs  frequent- 
ly, in  order  to  give  fome  appearance  of  a  garri- 
fon, and  always  firing  opportunely.  The  faint- 
hearted Iroquois  decamped  without  fuocefs. 

But  if  the  Americans  abound  not  with  adlive 
courage,  their  paffive  courage  is  beyond  concep- 
tion. Every  writer  expatiates  on  the  torments 
they  endure,  not  only  patiently,  but  with  Angular 
fortitude  ;  deriding  their  tormentors,  and  braving 
fheir  utmoft  cruelty.  North-American  fayages 
differ  indeed  fo  widely  from  thofe  formerly  in  Eu- 
rope, as  to  render  it  highly  Improbable  that  they 
are  of  the  fame  race.  Paffive  courage  they  have 
even  to  a  wonder  ;  but  abound  not  in  a&ive  cou- 
rage :  our  European  forefathers,  on  the  contrary, 
Were  much  morp  remarkable  for  the  latter  than  for 
the  former.  The  Karofkatkans  in  every  article  re- 
femble  the  North-Americans.  In  war  they  are 
full  of  ftratagem,  but  never  attacjc  openly  if  they 
can  avoid  it.  When  vi&oripus,  they  murder  with- 
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out  mercy,  bufn  their  prifoners  alive,  or  tear  out 
tbteir  bowels.  If  thfey  be  furrounded  and  cannot 
efcape,  they  turn  defperate,  cut  the  throats  of  their 
wives  add  children,  and  throw  therrtfelves  into  the 
midft  of  their  enemies.  And  yet  thefe  people  are 
abundantly  free*  Their  want  of  aftive  courage  is 
the  more  furprifing,  becaufe  they  make  no  difficul- 
ty of  fuicide,  when  they  fall  into  any  diftrefs.  But 
their  paffive  courage  ip  equal  to  that  of  the,  Ameri- 
cans :  when  tortured  in  order  to  extort  a  confeffioo, 
they  (how  the  utmoft  firmnefs ;  and  feldom  difco- 
ver  more  than  what  they  freely  cortfefs  at  their 
firft  examination. 

The  favages  of  Guiana  are  in4olent,  goqdr-natu- 
red,  fubmiflive,  and  a  little  cowardly  j  though 
they  are  on  a  footing  with  the  North^Americana 
in  equality  and  independen9e.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Marian  or  Ladrone  iflands  live  in  a  ftateof  per- 
fed:  equality  :  every  man  avenges  the  injury  done 
to  himfelf;  and  even  children  are  regardlefs  of 
their  parents.  Yet  thefe  people  are  great  cowards : 
in  battle  indeed  they  utter  loud  fhout? ;  but  it  is 
more  to  animate  themfelves  than  to  terrify  ^the 
enemy.  The  Negroes  on  the  flave-coaft  of  Guinea 
are  good-natured  and  obliging;  but  not  remark- 
able for  courage  *•  The  Laplanders  are  of  all  men 
C3  the 

*  The  Cormantees,  a  tribe  of  Negroes  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
are  indeed  brave  and  intrepid.  When  kindly  treated  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  they  make  excellent  fervants.  The  Negroes  of 
Senegal  are  remarkable  in  the  Weft  Indies  for  fidelity  and 
good  underftandmg. 
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the  moil  timid:  upon  the  flighted  furprife  they 
fall  down  in  a  fwoon,  like  the  feehleft  female  kv 
England :  thunder  deprives  them  of  their  five 
fenfes.  The  face  of  their  country  is  nothing  but 
rocks  covered  with  mofs  :  it  Would  be  fcarce  ha- 
bitable but  for  rein-deer,  On  which  the  Laplanders 
chiefly  depend  for  food. 

The  Macaflars,  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Ce- 
lebes in  the  torrid  zone,  differ  from  all  other 
people.  They  have  active  courage  above  ever*  the 
flerceft  European  favages  ;  and  they  equal  the 
North- American  favages  in  paffive  courage.  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  Cha  Naraya  King  of  Siam,  a 
final!  p&rty  of  Macaflars  who  were  in  the  King's 
pay  having  revolted,  it  requited  a  whole  arniy  of 
Siamites  to  fubdue  them.  Four  Macaflars,  taken 
alive,  were  cruelly  tortured.  They  were  beaten 
to  mummy  with  cudgels,  iron  pins  were  thruft  un- 
der their  nails,  all  their  fingers  broken,  the  flefh 
burnt  off  their  arms,  and  their  temples  fqueezed 
between  boards  ;  yet  they  bore  all  with  unparal- 
leled firmnefs.  They  even  refufed  to  be  convert- 
ed to  Chriftianity,  though  the  Jefuits  offered  to  in- 
tercede for  them.-  A  tiger,  let  loofe,  having  fa- 
ttened on  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  the  man  never 
once  offered  to  draw  it  away.  Another,  without 
uttering  a  word,  bore  the  tiger  breaking  th^  bones 
of  his  back.  A  third  fuffered  the  animal  to  lick 
the  blood  from  his  face,  without  'fhrinking,  or 
turning  away  his  eyes.    During  the  whole  of  that 

horrid 
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horrid  fpe&acle,  they  never  once  bewailed  them- 
felves,  nor  were  heard  to  utter  a  groan. 

The  frigidity  of  the  North  Americans,  men  and 
women,  differing  iti  that  particular  from  all  other 
favages,  is  to  me  evidence  of  a  feparate  race.  And 
I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  when  I 
find  a  celebrated  writer,  whofe  abilities  no  perfpn 
calls  in  queftion,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  afcribe 
that  cifcumftance  to  moral  and  phyfical  caufes.  SI 
Pergama  dextra  defendi  poffet. 

In  concluding  from  the  foregoing  fads  that 
there  are  different  races  of  men,  I  reckon  upon 
ftrenuous  oppofition;  not  only  from  men  biafled 
againft  what  is  new  or  uncommon,  but  from  num- 
berlefs  fedate  writers,  who  hold  every  diftinguiih- 
ing  mark,  internal  as  well  as  external,  to  be  the 
effeft  of  foil  and  climate.  Againft  the  former,  pa- 
tience is  my  only  fhield;  but  I  cannot  hope  for 
any  converts  to  a  new  opinion,  without  removing 
the  arguments  urged  by  the  latter. 

Among  the  endlefs  number  of  writers  who  a* 
fcribe  fupreme  efficacy  to  the  climate,  Vitruvius 
fliall  take  the  lead.  The  firft  chapter  of  his  fixth 
book  is  entirely  employed  in  defcribing  the  in- 
fluencte  of  climate  on  the  conftitution  and  temper. 
The  following  is  the  fubftance.  "  For  the  fun, 
•*  where  he  draws  out  a  moderate  degree  of  moi- 
"  dure,  preferves  the  body  in  a  temperate  ftate ; 
"  but  where  his  rays  are  more  fierce,  he  drains  the 
"  body  of  moifture.  In  very  cold*  regions,  where 
"  the  moifture  is  not  fucked  up  by  the  heat,  the 
C  4  "  body 
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"  body  fucking  in  the  dewy  air,  rifes  to  a  great  fize, 
"  and  has  a  deep  tone  of  voice.  Northern  nation* 
"  accordingly,  from  cold  and  moifture,  have  large 
"  bodies,  a  white  (kin,  red  hair,  gray  eyes,  and 
"  much  blood.  Nations,  on  the  contrary,  near 
"  the  %  equator,  are  of  fmall  ftature,  tawny  com- 
"  plexion,  curled  hair,  black  eyes,  flender  legs, 
44  and  little  blood.  From  want  of  blood  they  are 
"  cowardly:  but  they  bear  fevers  well,  their  con- 
"  flit  ut ion  being  formed  by  heat.  Northern  na- 
u  tions,  on  the  contrary,  fink  under  a  fever  j  but, 
"  from  the  abundance  of  blood,  they  are  bold  in 
44  war."  In  another  part  of  the  chapter  he  adds, 
"  From  the  thinnefs  of  the  air  and  enlivening 
"  heat,  fouthern  nations  are  quick  in  thought, 
"  and  acute  in  reafoning.  Thofe  in  the  north,  on 
"  the  contrary,  who  breathe  a  thick  and  cold  air, 
44  are  dull  and  ftupid."  And  this  he  illustrates 
from  ferpents,  which  in  fummer-heat  are  adive 
and  vigorous ;  but  in  winter,  become  torpid  and 
immoveable.  He  then  proceeds  as  follows  :  "  It 
"  is  then  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  heat  fhould 
"  fliarpen  the  underftanding,  and  cold  blunt  it. 
"  Thus  the  fouthern  nations  are  ready  in  counfel, 
"  and  acute  in  thought ;  but  make  no  figure  in 
44  war,  their  courage  being  exhaufted  by  the  heat> 
"  of  the  fun.  The  inhabitants  of  cold  climates, 
44  prone  to  war,  rulh  on  with  vehemence  without 
"  the  lead  fear  ;  but  are  flow  of  underftanding." 
Then  he  proceeds  to  account,  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, for  the  fuperiority  of  the  Romans  in  arms, 

and 
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and  for  the  extent  of  their  empire.  "  For  as  the 
"  planet  Jupiter  lies  between  the  fervid  heat  of 
"  Mars  and  the  bitter  cold  of  Saturn ;  fo  Italy,  in 
"  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone,  pofleffes  all 
"  that  is  favourable  in  either  climate.  Thus  by 
"  conduct  in  war,  the  Romans  overcome  the  im- 
"  petuous  force  of  northern  barbarians ;  and  by 
"  vigour  of  arms  confound  the  politic  fchemes  of 
"  her  fouthern  neighbours.  Divine  Providence 
"  appears  to  have  placed  the  Romans  in  that  hap- 
"  py  fituation,  in  order  that  they  might  become 
"  mafters  of  the  world.' '— Vegetius  accounts 
for  the  different  characters  of  men  from  the  fame 
principle  :  "  Omnes  nationes  quae  vicinae  funt  fo- 
"  li,  nimio  calore  ficcatas,  amplius  quidem  fapere, 
"  fed*  minus  habere  fanguinis  dicunt :  ac  prop- 
u  terea  conftantiam  ac  fiduciam  com  in  us  non  ha- 
"  bere  pugnandi,  quia  metuunt  vulnera,  qui  fe 
V  exiguum  fanguinem  habere  noverunt.  Contra, 
"  feptentrionales  populi,  remoti  a  folis  ardoribus, 
"  inconfultiores  quidem,  fed  tamen  largo  fanguine 
"  redundantes,  funt  ad  bella  promptiffimi  *." — — 

Servius, 

*  (t  Nations  near  the  fun,  being  exficcated  by  exceffive 
*'  heat,  are  faid  to  have  a  greater  acutenefs  of  underftanding, 
«•  but  lefs  blood :  on  which  account,  in  fighting  they  are  de- 
<*  ficient  in  firmnefs  and  refolution  ;  and  dread  the  beiig 
"  wounded,  as  confcious  of  their  want  of  blood.  The  north- 
u  era  people,  on  the  contrary,  removed  from  the  ardor  of  the 
"  ran,  are  lefs  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  but 
"  abounding  in  blood,  they  are  prone  to  war,"— Lib.  u  cap.  2. 
De  re  militari. 
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Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  JEneid  of 
Virgil  *f  fays,  "  Afri  verfipelles,  Graeci  leves,  Gal-- 
41  1*  pigrioris  ingenii,  quod  natura  climatum  fa- 

*  cit.  \y ' Mallet,  in  the  introduction  to   his 

Hiftory  of  Denmark,  copying  Vitruvius  and  Ve- 
getius,  drains  hard  to  derive  ferocity  and  cou- 
rage in  the  Scandinavians  from  the  climate  :  "  A 
"  great  abundance  of  blood,  fibres  ftrong  and 
"  rigid,  vigour  inexhauftible,  formed  the  tempe- 
"  rament  of  the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and 
"  of  all  other  people  who  live  under  the  fame  cli- 
4*  mate.  Robuft  by  the  climate,  and  hardened 
"  with  exercife ;  confidence  in  bodily  ftrength 
"  formed  their  chara&er.  A  man  who  relies  on 
"  his  own  force,  cannot  bear  reftraint,  nor  fubmif- 
"  fion  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another.  As  he  has 
"  no  occafion  for  artifice,  he  is  altogether  a  ftran* 
"  ger  to  fraud  or  diffimulation.  As  he  is  always 
41  ready  to  repel  force  by  force,  he  is  not  fufpi- 
u  cious  nor  diftruftfuL  His  courage  prompts  him 
"  to  be  faithful  in  friendfliip,  generous,  and  even 
"  magnanimous.  He  is  averfe  to  occupations  that 
u  require  more  affiduity  than  a&ion ;  becaufe  mc*. 
"  derate  exercife  affords  not  to  his  blood  and 
"  fibres  that  degree  of  agitation  which  fuits  them. 
"  Hence  his  difguft  at  arts  and  manufactures ;  and, 

"  as 

•  .En.  lib.  vi.  ver.  724. 

f  "  The  Africans  are  fubde  and  full  of  firat^gem,  the 
«'  Greeks  are  fickle,  the  Gauls  flow  of  parts,  all  which  diver- 
11  fitie*  are  occafioned  by  the  climate.0 
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*  as  paffion  labours  to  juftify  itfelf,  hence  his  opi- 
"  nion,  that  war  only  and  hunting  are  honourable 
u  profefflons."  Before  fubfcribing  to  this  doc- 
trine,  I  wifti  to  be  fatisfied  of  a  few  particulars. 
Is  our  author  certain,  that  inhabitants  of  cold 
countries  have  the  greateft  quantity  of  blood  ? 
And  is  he  certain,  that  courage  is  in  every  man 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  his  blood*  ?  Is 
he  alfo  certain,  that  ferocity  and  love  of  war  did 
univerfally  obtain  among  the  northern  Europeans  ? 
Tacitus  gives  a  very  different  charader  of  the 
Chauci,  who  inhabited  the  north  of  Germany: 
"  Tam  immenfum  terrarum  fpatium  non  tenent 
"  tantum  Chauci,  fed  et  implent:  populus  inter 
"  Germanos  nobiliffimus,  quique  magnitudinem 
"  fuam  malit  juftitia  tueri.     Sine  cupiditate,  fine 

"  impotentia, 

*  At  that  rate,  the  lofs  of  an  ounce  of  blood  may  turn  the 
balance.  Courage  makes  an  effential  ingredient  in  magnani- 
mity and  heroifm  :  are  fuch  elevated  virtues  corporeal  mere- 
ly  ?  is  the  mind  admitted  for  no  fhare  ?  This  indeed  would 
be  a  mortifying  circumftance  in  the  human  race.  But  even 
iuppofing  courage  to  be  corporeal  merely,  it  is  however  far 
from  being  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  blood ;  a  great* 
er  quantity  than  can  be  circulated  freely  and  eafily  by  the 
force  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  becomes  a  difeafe,  termed  a 
plethora.  Bodily  courage  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  folids. 
When,  by  the  vigour  and  elafticity  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  a 
brifk  circulation  of  blood  is  produced,  a  man  is  in  good  fpirits, 
lively  and  bold ;  a  greater  quantity  of  bloody  inftead  of  raif- 
ing  courage  to  a  higher  pitch,  never  fails  to  produce  fluggUh- 
nefs  and  depreffion  of  mind* 
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u  impotentia,  quieti,  fecretique,  nulla  provocant 
"  bella,  nullis  raptibus  aut  latrociniis  populantur. 
u  Idque  praecipuum  virtutis  ac  virhim  argumen- 
"  turn  eft,  quod  ut  fuperiores  agunt,  non  per  inju- 
"  rias  afiequuntur.  Prompta  tamen  omnibus  ar- 
"  ma,  ac,  fi  res  pofcat,  exercitus  #."  Again,  with 
refpeft  to  the  Arii,  be  bears  witnefs,  that  befide 
ferocity,  and  ftrength  of  body,  they  were  full  of 
fraud  and  artifice.  Neither  do  the  Laplanders 
nor  Samoides  correfpond  to  his  defcription,  being 
remarkable  for  pufillanimity,  though  inhabitants 
of  a  bitter  cold  country  f .  Laftly,  a  cold  climate 
doth  not  always  make  the  inhabitants  averfe  to 
occupations  that  require  more  afliduity  than  ac- 
tion :  the  people  of  Iceland  formerly  were  much 
addi&ed  to  ftudy  and  literature ;  and  for  many 

centuries 

*  "  So  immenfe  an  extent  of  country  is  not  pofleued  only, 
u  but  filled  by  the  Chauci  *  a  race  of  people  the  nobleft 
li  among  the  Germans,  and  who  choofe  to  maintain  their 
<l  grandeur  by  juftice  rather  than  by  violence.  Confident  of 
"  their  ftrength,  without  the  thirft  of  increaling  their  poffef- 
w  fions,  they  live  in  quietnefs  and  fecurity:  they  kindle  no 
«  wars ;  they  are  ftrangers  to  plunder  and  to  rapine ;  and 
"  what  is  the  chief  evidence  both  of  tfceir  power  and  of  their 
"  virtue,  without  opprefling  any,  they  have  attained  a  fupe- 
"  riority  over  all.  Yet,  when  occafion  requires,  they  are 
"  prompt  to  take  the  field ;  and  their  troops  are  fpeedily  tai- 
«  fed." — De  moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  3$.     . 

f  Scheffer,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Lapland,  differs  widely  from 
the  authors  mentioned ;  for  he  afcribes  the  pufillanimity  of 
the  Laplanders^  to  the  coldnefs  of  their  climate. 
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centuries  were  the  chief  hiftorians  of  the  north* 
They  are  to  this  day  fond  of  chefs,  and  fpend 
much  of  their  time  in  that  amufement :  there  is 
fcarce  a  peafant  but  who  has  a  chefs-board  and 
men.  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander  report,  that  the 
peafants  of  Iceland  are  addi&ed  to  hiftory,  not  only 
of  their  own  country,  but  of  that  of  Europe*. 

The 

*  A  French  author*  upon  this  fubjeft  obferves,  that,  like 
plants,  we  are  formed  by  the  climate  ;  and  that  as  fruits  de- 
rive their  tafte  from  the  foil,  men  derive  their  character  and 
difpofition  from  the  air  they  breathe.  "  The  Englifh,"  fays 
he,  "  owe  to  the  fogginefs  of  their  air,  not  only  their  rich 
."  pafture,  but  the  gloominefs  of  their  difpofition;  which 
"  makes  them  violent  in  their  paffions,  becaufe  they  purfue 
"  with  ardour  every  objecl  that  relieves  them  from  melan- 
*'  choly.  By  that  gloominefs  they  are  exhaufted,  and  render- 
"  ed  infenfible  to  the  pleafures  of  life.  Deprefled  in  mind 
"  they  are  unable  to  endure  pain ;  as  it  requires  ftrength  of 
''  mind  to  fuffer  without  extreme  impatience.  They  are  ne- 
"  ver  content  with  their  lot,  hating  tranquillity  as  much  as 
"  they  love  liber ty."  Where  a  fact  is  known  to  be  ttue,  any 
thing  will  pafs  for  a  caufe ;  and  (hallow  writers  deal  in  fuch 
caufes.  I  need  no  better  inftance  than  the  prefent :  for,  if  I 
miftake  not,  effe&s  directly  oppofite  may  be  drawn  from  the 
caufe  afligned  by  this  writer;  as  plaufible  at'leaft,  I  do  not 
fay  better  founded  on  truth.  I  will  make  an  attempt :  it 
may  amufe  the  reader.  And  to  avoid  difputing  about  fa<£ts9 
I  (hall  fuppofe  the  fogginefs  of  the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  Effex 
tp  be  general,  which  he  erroneoufly  feems  to  belieye.  From 
fhat  fuppofition  I  reafpn  thu$  :  '«  f  he  fogginefs  of  the  En- 
«  gltfh  air,  makes  the  peonle  dull  and  languid.    They  fuffer 

€t  under 
•  fitters  dfjm  Frtnf  ois. 
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The  mod  formidable  antagonist  remains  (till  oh 
hand,  the  celebrated  Montefquieu,  who  is  a  great 
champion  for  the  climate  ;  obferving,  that  in  hot 
climates  people  are  timid  like  old  men,  and  in  cold 
climates  bold  like  young  men.     This  in  effed  is 
to  maintain,  that  the  torrid  zone  is  an  unfit  habi- 
tation for  men  ;  that  they  degenerate  in  it,  lofe 
their  natural  vigour,  and  even  in  youth  become 
like  old  men.     That  author  certainly  intended  not 
any  imputation  on  Providence ;  and  yet,  doth  it 
not  look  like  an  imputation,  to  maintain,  that  fo 
large  a  portion  of  the  globe  is  fit  for  beads  only, 
not  for  men  ?    Some  men  are  naturally  fitted  for  a 
temperate  or  for  a  cold  climate :  he  ought  to  have 
explained,  why  other  men  may  not  be  fitted  for  a 
hot  climate.     There  does  not  appear  any  oppofi- 
tion  between  heat  and  courage, Tnore  than  between 
cold  and  courage  :  on  the  contrary,  courage  feems 

more 

u  under  a  conftant  depreffion  of  fpirits ;  and  fcarce  know 
"  what  it  is  to  joke,  or  even  to  laugh  at  a  joke.  They  loiter 
u  away  their  time,  without  feeling  either  pleafure  or  pain;  and 
"  yet  have  not  refolution  to  put  an  end  to  an  infipid  exiftence. 
u  It  cannot  be  faid  that  they  are  content  with  their  lot,  be- 
€t  caufe  there  is  pleafure  in  content  5  but  they  never  think  of v 
**  a  change.  Being  reduced  to  a  paflive  nature  frpm  the  in- 
u  fluencer  of  climate,  they  are  fitted  for  being  flaves :  nor 
"  would  they  have  courage  to  rebel,  were  they  even  inclin- 
'««  ed."  Were  the  character  here  delineated  that  of  the  En- 
glifh  nation,  inftead  of  the  oppofite,  the  argument  would  at 
leaft  be  plaufible.  But  fuperficial  reafoners  will  plunge  into 
the  depth  of  philofophy,  without  ever  thinking  it  neceflary  to 
fare  an  apprenticefhip. 
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more  conne&ed  with  the  former  than  with  the 
latter.  The  fierceft  and  boldeft  animals,  the  lion, 
for  example,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  thrive  bed  in 
the  hotteft  climates.  The  great  condor  of  Peru, 
in  the  torrid  zone,  is  a  bird  not  a  little  fierce 
and  rapacious.  A  lion  vifibly  degenerates  in  a 
temperate  climate.  The  lions  of  Mount  Atlas, 
which  is  fometimes  crowned  with  fnow,  have  not 
the  boldnefs,  nor  the  force,  nor  the  ferocity  of  fuch 
as  tread  the  burning  fands  of  Zaara  and  Biledul- 
gerid.  This  refpe&able  author,  it  is  true,  endea- 
vours to  fupport  his  opinion  from  natural  caufes. 
Thefe  are  ingenious  and  plaufible  ;  hut  unluckily 
they  are  contradi&ed  by  ftubborn  fa6ts  ;  whichfe. 
will  appear  upon  a  very  flight  furvey  of  this  globe. 
The  Samoides  and  Laplanders  are  living  inftances 
of  uncommon  pufillanimity  in  the  inhabitants  of  a 
cold  climate ;  and  inftances,  not  few  in  number, 
have  been  mentioned  of  warlike  people  in  a  hot 
climate.  To  thefe  1  add  the  Hindoos,  whom  our 
author  will  not  admit  to  have  any  degree  of  cou- 
rage ;  though  he  acknowledges,  that,  prompted  by 
religion,  the  men  voluntarily  fubmit  to  dreadful 
tortures,  and  that  even  women  are  ambitious  to 
burn  themfelves  alive  with  their  deceafed  huf- 
bands.  In  vain  does  he  endeavour  to  account  for 
fuch  extraordinary  exertions  of  fortitude,  a&ive  as 
well  as  paffive,  from  the  power  of  imagination ;  as 
if  imagination  could  operate  more  forcibly  in  a 
woman  to  bum  hexfelf  alive,  than  on  a  man  to 

meet 
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meet  his  enemy  in  battle.  The  Malayans  and 
Scandinavians  live  in  oppofite  climates,  and  yet  are 
equally  courageous.  Providence  has  placed  thefe 
nations,  each  of  them,  in  its  proper  climate :  cold 
would  benumb  a  Malayan  in  Sweden,  heat  would 
enervate  a  Swede  in  Malacca ;  and  both  would  be 
rendered  cowards.  I.ftop  here;  for  to  enter  the 
lifts  againft  an  antagonill  of  fo  great  fame,  gives 
me  a  feeling  as  if  I  were  treading  on  forbidden 
ground. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  neither  temper  nor 
talents  have  much  dependence  on  climate.  I  can- 
not difcover  any  probable  exception,  if  it  be  not  a 
tafte  for  the  fine  arts.  Where  the  influence  of  the 
fun  is  great,  people  are  enervated  with  heat :  where 
little,  they  are  benumbed  with  cold.  A  clear  Iky, 
with  moderate  heat,  exhibit  a  very  different  fcene : 
the  chearfulnefs  they  produce  difpofes  men  to  en- 
joyment of  every  kind.  Greece,  Italy,  and  the 
Lefler  Alia,  are  delicious  countries,  affording  va- 
riety of  natural  beauties  to  feaft  every  fenfe  :  and 
men  accuftomed  to  enjoyment,  fearch  for  it  in  art 
as  well  as  in  nature ;  the  paflage  from  the  one  to 
the  other  being  eafy  and  inviting.  Hence  the  ori- 
gin and  progrefs  of  ftatuary  and  of  painting,  in  the 
countries  mentioned.  It  has  not  efcaped  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  rude  manners  of  favages  are  partly 
owing  to  the  roughnefs  and  barrennefs  of  unculti- 
vated land.  England  has  few  natural  beauties  to 
boaft  of:  even  high  mountains,  deep  vallies,  ira- 

petuous 
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petuous  torrents,  and  fuch  other  wild  and  awful 
beauties,  are  rare.  But  of  late  years,  that  coun- 
try has  received  manifold  embellifhments  from  its 
induftrious  inhabitants  ;  and  in  many  of  its  fcenes 
may  now  compare  with  countries  that  are  more 
favoured  by  the  fun  or  by  nature.  Its  foil  has  be* 
come  fertile,  its  verdure  enlivening,  and  its  gar- 
dens the  fineft  in  the  world.  The  confequence  is 
what  might  have  been  fbrefeen  :  the  fine  arts  are 
gaining  ground  daily.  May  it  not  be  expe&ed, 
that  the  genius  and  fenfibility  of  the  inhabitants, 
will  in  time  produce  other  works  of  art,  to  rival 
their  gardens  ?  How  delightful  to  a  true-hearted 
Briton  is  the  profped,  that  London,  inftead  of 
Rome,  may  become  the  centre  of  the  fine  arts. 

Sir  William  Temple  is  of  opinion,  that  courage 
depends  much  on  animal  food.  He  remarks,  that 
the  horfe  and  the  cock  are  the  only  animals  of  cou- 
rage that  live  on  vegetables.  Provided  the  body 
be  kept  in  good  plight,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the 
difference  of  food  can  have  little  influence  on  the 
mind.  Nor  is  Sir  William's  remark  fupported  by 
experience.  Several  fmall  birds,  whofe  only  food 
is  grain,  have  no  lefs  courage  than  the  cock.  The 
Wolf,  the  fox,  the  vulture,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  remarkable  for  courage,  though  their  only. food 
is  the  flefh  of  animals. 

The  colour  of  the  Negroes,  as  above  obferved, 
affords  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  their  being  a  dif- 
ferent fpecies  from  the  Whites ;  and  1  once  thought. 

Vol.  L  D  that 
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that  the  prefumption  Was  fupported  by  inferiority 
of  underftanding  in  the  former.    But  it  appears  to 
me  doubtful,  tipon  fecond  thoughts,  whether  that 
inferiority  may  not  be  occafioned  by  their  condi- 
tion.   A  man  never  ripens  in  judgment  nor  in 
prudence  but  by  exercifing  thefe  powers.     At 
home,  the  negroes  have  little  occafion  to  exercife 
either:   they  live  upon  fruits  and  roots,  which 
grow  without  culture  :  they  need  little  clothing  : 
and  they  ereft  houfes  without  trouble  or  art*. 
Abroad,  they  are  miferable  Haves,  having  no  en- 
couragement either  to  think  or  to  ad).    Who  can 
fay  how  far  they  might  improve  in  a  ftate  of  free- 
dom, were  they  obliged,  like  Europeans,  to  pro- 
cure bread  with  the  fweat  of  their  brows  ?    Some 
nations  in  Negroland,  particularly  that  of  Whi- 
dah,  have  made  great  improvements  in  govern- 
ment, in  police,  and  in  manners.    The  Negroes  on 
the  Gold  coaft  are  naturally  gay :  they  apprehend 
readily  what  is  faid  to  them,  have  a  good  judg- 
ment, are  equitable  in  their  dealings,  and  accom- 
modate themfelves  readily  to  the  manners  of  Gran- 
gers.   And  yet,  after  all,  there  feems  to  be  feme 
original  difference  between  the  Negroes  and  Hin- 
doos.    In  no  country  arte  food  and  raiment  procu- 
red with  lefs  labour  than  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 

Hindoftan, 

*  The  Negro  flaves  in  Jamaica,  who  have  Sunday  only  at 
command  for  railing  food  to  themfelves,  live  as  well,  if  cot 
better,  than  the  free  Negroes  who  command  every  day  of  the 
week.  Such,  in  the  latter,  is  the  effect  of  indolence  from 
want  of  occupation. 
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kipdoftan,  where  the  heat  is  great :  and  yet  no 
people  are  more  induftrious  than  the  Hindoos. 

I  ftiall  clofe  the  furvey  with  fome  inftances  that 
feem  to  differ  widely  from  the  common  nature  of 
mam  The  Giagas,  a  fierce  and  wandering  nation 
in  the  heart  of  Africa,  are  in  effedt  land-pirates,  at 
War  with  all  the  world.  They  indulge  in  poly* 
gamy ;  but  bury  all  their  children  the  moment  of 
birth,  and  choofe  in  their  ftead  the  moft  pfomifing 
children  taken  in  war.  There  is  no  principle  a- 
mong  animals  more  prevalent  than  affe&ion  to  off* 
fpring :  fuppofing  the  Giagas  to  be  born  without 
hands  or  without  feet,  would  they  be  more  diftin- 
guiftiable  from  the  reft  of  mankind  *  ?  To  move 
the  Giagas,  at  firft,  to  murder  their  own  children, 
and  to  adopt  thofe  of  ftrangers,  is  a  proof  of  fome 
original  principle  peculiar  to  that  people  :  ?nd  the 

D  2  continuance 

*  t  have  oftener  tnan  once  doubted  whether  the  authors  de- 
fefve  credit  fVoxn  whom  this  account  is  taken  ;  and,  after  all, 
I  do  not  prefs  it  upon  iriy  readers.  There  is  only  one  con- 
fideration  that  can  bring  it  within  the  verge  of  probability, 
tit.  the  little  affection  that  male  favages  have  for  their  new-r 
born  children,  which  appears  from  the  ancient  practice  of  e*- 
pofirig  them.  The  affection  of  the  mother  commences  with 
the  birth  of  the  child ;  arid,  had  (he  a  Vote,  no  infant  would 
ever  be  deftroyed.  But  as  the  a&e&ion  of  the  father  begins 
touch  later,  the  practice  of  deftroying  new-born  infants  may 
be  thought  not  altogether  incredible  in  a  wandering  nation, 
who  live  by  rapine,  and  who  can  provide  the^nfelves  with 
children  more  eafily  than  by  the,  todiou*  and  precarious  me- 
thod of  rearing  them. 
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continuance  of  the  feme  pra&ice  among  the  per- 
fons  adopted,  is  a  ftrong  inftarice  of  the  force  of 
cuftom  prevailing  over  one  of  the  molt  vigorous 
laws  of  nature.  The  author  of  an  account  of 
Guiana,  mentioning:  a  deadly  poifon  compofed 
by  the  natives,  fays,  "  I  do  not  find,  that  even 
"  in  their  wars  they  ever  ufe  poifoned  arrows. 
"  And  yet  it  may  be  wondered,  that  a  people 
"  living  under  no  laws,  a&uated  with  no  religi- 
u  ous  principle,  and  unreftrained  by'the  fear  of  pre- 
"  fent  or  future  punifhment,  fhould  notfometimes 
u  employ  that  fatal  poifon  for  gratifying  hatred, 
f€  jealoufy,  or  revenge.  But  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
#l  though  there  are  few  reftraints,  there -are  alfo 
*'  fewer  temptations  to  vice;  and  the  different 
**  tribes  arfe  doubtlefs  fenftble,  that  poifoned  ar- 
?'  rows  in  war  would  upon  the  whole  do  more 
"  mifchief  than  good."  This  writer,  it  would 
feem,  has  forgot  that  profpeds  of  future  good  or 
evil  never  have  influence  upop  favage^  Is  it  his 
opinion,  that  fear  of  future  mifchief.  to  thpnafelves* 
would -make  the  Negroes  of  New  Guinea  abftain 
from  employing  poifoned  arrows  againft  their  ene- 
mies ?  To  account  for.  manners  fo  iingular  in  the 
v  favages  of  Guiana,  there  is  nothing  left  but  origi- 
nal difpofition.  The  Japanefe  refent  injuries  in  a 
manner  that  has  not  a  parallel  in  anyothgr  part  of 
the  world :  it  would  be  thought  inconfiftent  with 
human  nature,  were  it  not  well  vouched.  Others 
wreak  their  refentment  on  the  perfon  who  affronts 

them  ; 
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them;  bat  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  wreaks  it  on 
himfelf :  he  rip*  up  his  own  belly.  Kempfer  re- 
ports the  following  inftance.  A  gentleman  going 
down  the  great  ftair  of  the  Emperor's  palace,  pafled 
another  going  up,  and;  their  fwords  happened  to 
clafh.  The  perfon  defcending  took  offence :  the 
other  excufed  himfelf,  faying  that  it  was  acciden- 
tal ;  adding,  that  the  fwords  only  were  concerned, 
and  that  the  one  was  as  good  as  the  other.  I'll 
fliow  you  the  difference,  fays  the  perfon  who  began 
the  quarrel :  he  drew  his  fword,  and  ripped  up  his 
own  belly.  ,  The  other,  piqued  at  being  thus  pre- 
vented in  revenge,  haftened  up  with  a  plate  he  had 
in  his  hand  for  the  Emperor's  table  ;  and  return- 
ing with  equal  fpeed,  he  in  like  manner  ripped  up 
his  belly  in  fight  of  his  antagonift,  faying,  "  If  I' 
"  had  not  been  ferving  my  prince,  you  fhould  riot 
"  have  got  the  ftart  of  me:  but  I  fhall  die  fatis- 
"  fied,  having  fhowed  you  that  my  fword  is  as 
"  good  as  yours."-  The  fame  author  gives  an  ■ 
inftance  of  uncommon  ferocity  in  the  Japanefe, 
blended  with  manners  highly  polifhed.  In  the 
midft  of  a  large  company  at,dinner,  a  young  wo- 
man, {training  to  reach  a  plate,  unwarily  fuffered 
wind  to  efcape.  Alhamed  and  confounded,  fhe 
raifed  her  breafts  to  her  mouth,  tore  them  with  her 
teeth,  and  expired  on  the  fpot.  The  Japanefe  are 
equally  Angular  in  fome  of  their  religious  opinions. 
They  never  fupplicate  the  gods  in  diftrefs ;  hold- 
ing, that  as  the  gods  enjoy  jininterrupted  blifs, 

D  3        •  fuch 
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fuch  fupplications  would  be  offenfive  to  them, 
Their  holidays  accordingly  are  dedicated  to  feafts, 
weddings,  and  all  public  and  private  rejoicings. 
It  is  delightful  to  the  gods,  fay  they,  to  fee  men 
happy.  They  are  far  from  being  Angular  in  think- 
ing that  a  benevolent  Deity  is  pleafed  to  fee  men 
happy ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  inconfiftent  with 
the  common  feelings  of  men,  than  to  hold,  that  in 
diftrefs  it  is  wrong  to  fupplicate  the  Author  of  our 
Being  for  relief,  and  that  he  will  be  difpleafed 
with  fuch  fupplication.  In  deep  affliction  there  is 
certainly  no  balm  equal  to  that  of  pouring  out  the 
heart  to  a  benevolent  Deity,  and  exprefling  entire 
relignation  to  his  will. 

In  fupport  of  the  foregoing  do&rine,  many  par- 
ticulars ftill  more  extraordinary  might  have  been 
quoted  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers :  but  truth 
has  no  occafion  for  artifice ;  and  I  would  not  take 
advantage  of  celebrated  names  to  vouch  fads  that 
appear  incredible  or  doubtful.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  made  an  illuftrious  figure  in  poetry,  rhe- 
toric, and  all  the  fine  arts ;  but  they  were  little 
better  than  novices  in  natural  hiftoty.  More  than 
half  of  the  globe  was  to  them  the  Terra  Aujlralif 
incognita  ;  and  imagination  operates  without  con- 
trol, when  it  is  nat  checked  by  knowledge :  the 
ignorant  at  the  fame  time  are  delighted  with  won- 
ders ;  and  the  moft  wonderful  ftory  is  always  the 
mod  welcome.  This  may  ferve  as  an  apology  for 
ancient  writers,  ev^n  when  they  relate  and  believe 
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lads  to  us  incredible.     Men  at  that  period  were 
ignorant  in  a  great  meafure  of  nature,  and  of  the 
limits  of  her  operations.      One  coneeffion   will 
<rheai:fully  be  made  to  me,  that  the  writers  men- 
tioned,   who  report  things  at  fecond-hand,   are 
much  more  excufable  than  the  earlieft  of  our  mo- 
dern travellers,  who  pretend  to  vouch  endlefs  won- 
ders from  their  own  knowledge.     Natural  hiftory> 
that  of  man  efpecially,  is  of  late  years  much  ri- 
pened ;*  no  improbable  tale  is  fuffered  to  pafs  with- 
out a  ftrid  examination  ;  and  I  have  been  careful 
to  adopt  no  fads,  but  what  are  vouched  by  late 
travellers  and    writers  of  credit.     Were  it  true 
what  Diodorus  Siculus  reports,  on  the  authority  of 
Agatharchides  of  Cnidus,  concerning  the  Ichthyo- 
phages  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Afric,  it  would  be  a 
more  pregnant  proof  of  a  diftind  race  of  men,  than 
any  I  have  difcovered.     They  are  defcribed  to  be 
fo  ftupid,  that  even  when  their  wives  and  children 
are  killed  in  their  fight,  they  Hand  infenfible,  and 
give  no  figns  eithef  of  anger  or  of  compaffion. 
This  I  cannot  believe  upon  fo  flight  teftimony ; 
efpecially  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  at  that 
time  extremely  credulous,  being  lefs  acquainted 
with  neighbouring  nations,  than  we  are  with  the 
^Antipodes.     Varro,  in  his  treatife  De  re  ruflica,  re- 
ports it  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that  in  Lulitania 
mares  were  impregnated  by  the  weft  wind;  and 
both  Pliny  and  Columella   are  equally  pofitive. 
The  Balearic  iflands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Yvica,  are. 
D4  at 
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at  no  great  diftance  from  Sicily ;  and  yet  Diodo<r 
rus  the  Sicilian  reports  of  the  inhabitants,  that  at 
the  folemnization  of  marriage  all  the  male  friends 
and  even  the  boufehold  fervants,  enjoyed  the  bride 
before  the  bridegroom  was  admitted.  Credat  Ju- 
daifs  apella.  It  would  not  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  me  believe  what  is  faid  by  Pliny  of 
the  Blemmyans,  that  they  had  no  head,  and  that 
the  mouth  and  eyes  were  in  the  bread  ;  or  of  the 
Arimafpi,  who  had  but  one  eye,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  ;  or  of  the  Aftomi,  who, 
having  no  mouth,  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but 
lived  upon  fmelling  ;  or  of  a  thoufand  other  ab- 
surdities which  Pliny  relates,  with  a  grave  face,  in 
the  6th  book  of  his  Natural,  Hiftory,  cap*  30.  and 
in  the  7th  book,  cap.  2. 

Thus,  upon  an  extenfiye  furvey  of  the  inhabited 
parts  of  our  globe,  many  nations  are  found  differ- 
ing fo  widely  from  each  other,  not  only  in  com- 
plexion, features,  fliape,  and  other  external  cir- 
cumftances,  but  in  temper  and  difpofition,  parti- 
cularly in  two  capital  articles,  courage,  and  beha- 
viour to  ftrangers,  that  even  the  certainty  of  diffe- 
rent races  could  not  make  one  exped:  more  ftriking 
varieties.  Doth  M-  Buffon  think  it  fufficient  to 
fay  dryly,  that  fuch  varieties  may  paffibly  be  the 
effedt  of  climate,  or  of  other  accidental  caufes  ? 
The  prefumption  is,  that  the  varieties  fubfifting  at 
prefent  have  always  fubfifted  ;  which  ought  to  bs, 
held  as  true,  till  pofitive  evidence  be  brought  of 

the 
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the  contrary  :  inftead  of  which  we  are.  put  off  with 
mere  fuppofitions  and  poffibilities. 
.  But  not  to  reft  entirely  upon  prefumptiye  evi- 
dence, to  me  it  appears:  clear  from  the  very  frame 
of  the  human  body,  that  there  muft  be  different 
races  of  men  fitted  for  different  climates.  Few 
animals  are  more  affeded  than  men  generally  are, 
not  only  with  change  of  feafons  in  the  fame  cli- 
mate, but  with  change  of  weather  in  the  fame  fea- 
fon.  Can  fuch  a  being  be  fitted  for  all  climates 
equally  ?  Impoffible.  A  man  muft  at  leaft  be  har- 
dened by  nature  againft  the  (lighter  changes  of 
feafons  x*v  weather :  he  ought  to  be  altogether  in- 
fenfible,  of  fuch  changes!  Yet  frbm  Sir  John 
Pringle's  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army, 
to  go  no  further,  it  appears,  that  even  military 
men,  who  ought  of  all  tobe,the  hardieft,  are  great- 
ly affected  by  them.  Horfes  and  horned  cattle 
fleep  on  the  bare  ground,  wet  or  dry,  without 
harm,  and  yet  are  not  made  for  every  climate  ; 
can  a  man  be  made  for  every  climate,  who  is  fo 
much  more  delicate,  that  he  cannot  fleep  on  wet 
ground  without  hazard  of  fome  mortal  difeafe  ? 

But  the  argument  I  chiefly  rely  on  is,  That 
were  all  men  of  one  fpecies,  there  never  could 
have  exifted,  without  a  miracle,  different  kinds, 
fuch  as  exift  at  prefent.  Giving  allowance  for 
every  fuppofable  variation  of  climate  or  of  other 
natural  caufes?  what  can  follow,  as  obferved  about 
the  dog-kind,  but  endlefs  varieties  among  indivi- 
duals, 
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duals,  as  arn^ng  tulips  in  a  garden,  fo  as' that  no 
individual  (hall  refemble  another?  Inftead  of 
which,  we  find  men  of  different  kinds,  the  indi- 
viduals of  each  kind  remarkably  uniform,  and  dif- 
fering no  lefs  remarkably  from  the  individuals  of 
every  other  kind.  Uniformity  without  variation 
is  the  offspring  of  nature,  never  of  chance. 

There  is  another  argument  that  appears  alfo  to 
have  weight.  Horfes,  with  refpedfc  to  fixe,,  fhape, 
and  fpirit,  differ  widely  in  different  climates.  But 
let  a  male  and  a  female  of  whatever  climate  be 
carried  to  a  country  where  horfes  are  in  perfe&ion, 
their  progeny  will  improve  gradually,  and  will  ac- 
quire in  time  the  perfe&ion  of  their  kind.  Is  not 
this  a  proof,  that  all  horfes  are  of  one  kind  ?  If 
fo,  men  are  not  all  of  one  kind ;  for  if  a  White 
mix  with  a  Black  in  whatever  climate,  or  a  Hot- 
tentot with  a  Samoide,  the  refult  will  not  be  either 
an  improvement  of  the  kind,  or  the  contrary,  but 
a  mongrel  breed  differing  from  both  parents. 

It  is  thus  afcertained  beyond  any  rational  doubt, 
that  there  are  different  races  or  kinds  of  men,  and 
that  thefe  races  or  kinds  are  naturally  fitted  for 
different  climates  :  whence  we  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that  originally  each  kind  was  placed  in  its 
proper  climate,  whatever  change  may  have  hap- 
pened in  later  times  by  war  or  commerce. 

There  is  a  remarkable  fadt  that  confirms  the 
foregoing  conje&ures.  As  far  back  as  hiftory  goes, 
or  tradition  kept  alive  by  hiftory,  the  earth  was  in- 

habited 
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habited  by  favages  divided  into  many  fmall  tribes, 
each  tribe  having  a  language  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Is 
k  not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  tbefe  original  tribes 
were  different  races  of  men,  placed  in  proper  cli- 
mates, and  left  to  form  their  own  language  ? 

Upon  fumming  up  the  whole  particulars  men- 
tioned above,   would  one  hefitate  a  moment  to 
adopt  the  following  opinion,  were  there  no  coun- 
terbalancing evidence,  namely,  u  That  God  crea- 
"  ted  many  pairs  of  the  human  race,  differing 
P  from  each  other  both  externally  and  internally ; 
f€  that  he  fitted  thefe  pairs  for  different  climates, 
f  and  placed  eacty  pair  in  its  proper  climate  ;  that 
P  the  peculiarities  pf  the  original  pairs  were  pre*. 
P  feTved  entire  in  their  dependents ;  who,  having 
P  no  affiftance  but  their  natural  talents,  were  left 
P  to  gather  knowledge  from  experience,  and,  in 
P  particular,  were  left  (each  tribe)  to  fornj  a  lan- 
f  guage  for  itfelf;  that  figns  were  fufficient  for 
P  the  original  pairs,  without  any  language  but 
P  what  mature  fuggefts ;  and  that  a  language  was 
P  formed  gradually,  as  a  tribe  increafed  in  num- 
P  bers,   and   in   different   occupations,   to    make 
P  fpeech  neceffary  ?"     IJut  this  opinion,  however 
plaufible,  we  are  not  permitted  to  adopt ;  being 
taught  a  different  leflTqn  by  revelation,  namely, 
Tljat  God  created  but  a  fingle  pair  of  the  human 
fpecies.     Though  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  authori- 
ty of  Mofes,  yet  his  account  of  the  creation  of  man 
jsnota  little  puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  contradict 

every 
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every  one  of  the  fads  mentioned  above.  Accord- 
ing to  that  account,  different  races  of  men  were 
not  created,  nor  were  men  framed  originally  for 
different  climates.  All  men  muft  have  fpoken  the 
fame  language,  that  of  our  firft  parents.  And 
what  of  all  feems  the  moft  contradictory  to  that 
account,  is  the  favage  ftate :  Adam,  as  Mofes  in- 
forms us,  was  endued  by  his  Maker  with  an  emi- 
nent degree  of  knowledge  ;  and  he  certainly  muft 
have  been  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his  children 
and  their  progeny,  among  whom  he  lived  many 
generations.  Whence  then  the  degeneracy  of  all 
men  into  the  favage  ftate  ?  To  account  for  that 
difmal  cataftrophe,  mankind  muft  have  fuffered 
fome  terrible  convulfion. 

That  terrible  convulfion  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  contained  in  the 
nth  chapter  of  Genefis,  which  is,  "  That  for  ma- 
"  ny  centuries  after  the  deluge,  the  whole  earth 
"  was  of  one  language,  and  of  one  fpeech  ;  that 
"  they  united  to  build  a  city  on  a  plain  in  the 
"  land  of  Shinar,  with  a  tower  whofe  top  might 
u  reach  into  heaven  ;  that  the  Lord  beholding  the 
**  people  to  be  one,  and  to  have  all  one  language,  • 
"  and  that  nothing  would  be  reftrained  from  them 
*'  which  they  imagined  to  do,  confounded  their 
*  language,  that  they  might  not  underftand  one 
"  another ;  and  fcattered  them  abroad  upon  the 
"  face  of  all  the  earth.' *  Here  light  breaks  forth 
in  the  midft  of  darknefs.    By  confounding  the 

language 
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language  of  men,  and»fcattering  them  abroad  upon 
the  face  of  all  the -earth,  they  were  rendered  fava- 
ges.  And  to  harden  them  for  their  new  habita- 
tions, it  was  neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  divided 
into  different  kinds,  fitted  for  different  climates. 
Without  an  immediate  change  of  bodily  conftitu- 
tion,-the  builders  of  Babel  could  not  poffibly  have 
fubfifted  in  the  burning  region  of  Guinea,  nor  in 
the  frozen  region  of  Lapland  ;  efpecially  without 
hoiifes,  or  an/  other  convenience  to  proteft  them 
againft  a  xleftru&ive  climate.  Againft  this  hiftory 
it  has  indeed  been  urged,  "  That  the  circum- 
"  fiances  mentioned  evince  it  to  be  purely  an  al- 
4$  legory ;  that  men  never  were  fo  frantic  as*  to 
4€  think  of  building  a  tower  whofe  top  might 
"  reach  to  heaven  ;  and  that  it  is  grofsly  abfurd, 
*\  taking  the  matter  literally,  that  the  Almighty 
44  was  afraid  of  men,  and  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
"  of  faving  himfelf  by  a  miracle."  .  But  that  this 
is  a  real  hiftory,  muft  neceffarily  be  admitted, .  as 
the  confufion  of  Babel  is  the  only  known  faft  that 
can  reconcile  facred  and  profane  hiftory. 

And  this  leads  us  to  confider  the  diverfity.of 
languages  *.     If  the  common  language  of  men  had 

not 

*  As  the  focial  ftate  is  efTential  to  man,  and  fpeech  to  the 
focial  ftatc,  the  wifdom  of  Prdvidence  in  fitting  men  for  ac- 
quiring that  neceflary  art,  deferves  more  attention  than  is 
commonly  bellowed  on  it.  The  Oran  Outang  has  the  ex- 
ternal organs  of  fpeech  in  perfection  |  and  .many  are  puzzled 
to  account  why  it  never  fpeaks.    But  the  external  or>  ans  of 

fpeech 
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liar  to  itfelf.  •  Strabo  *  reports,  that  the  Albanians 
were  divided  into  fevefal  tribes,  differing  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  and  in  language.  Csefar  found 
in  Gaul  feveral  fuch  tribes ;  and  Tacitus  records 
the  names  of  many  tribes  in  Germany.  There  are 
a  multitude  of  American  tribes  which  to  this  day 
continue  diftindl  from  each  other,  and  have  each  -a 
different  language.  The  mother- tongues  at  pre- 
fent,  though  numerous,  bear  no  proportion  to  what 
formerly  exifted.  We  find  original  tribes  gradu- 
ally enlarging  ;  by  conqueft  frequently,  and  more 
frequently  by  the  union  of  weak  tribes  for  mutual 

defence.     Such  events  leffen  the  number  of  Ian- 
# 

guages.  The  Coptic  is  not  a  living  language  any 
where.  The  Celtic  tongue,  once  extenfive,  is  at 
prefent  confined  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  to 
Wales,  to  Britany/and  to  a  part  of  Ireland.  In  a 
few  centuries,  it  will  fhare  the  fate  of  many  other 
original  tongues :    it  will  totally  be  forgotten. 

If  men  had  not  been  fcattered  every  where  by 
the  confufion  of  Babel,  another  particular  muft 
have  occurred,  differing  no  lefs  from  what  has 
really  happened  than  that  now  mentioned.  As 
■  paradife  is  eonje&ured  to  have  been  fituated  in 
the  heart  of  Afia,  the  furrounding  regions,  for  the 
reafon  above  given,  muft  have  been  firft  peopled  5 
and  the  civilization  and  improvements  of  the  mo- 
ther-country were  undoubtedly  carried  along  to 
every  new  fettlement.     In  particular,  the  colonies 

planted 
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planted  in  America  and  the  South  Sea  iflands 
muft  have  been  highly  polifhed ;  becaufe,  being 
at  the  greateft  diftance,  they  probably  Kwere  the 
lateft.  And  yet  thefe  and  other  remote  people, 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  excepted,  jremain  to 
this  day  in  the  original  favage  ftate  of  hunting  and 
fifhing. 

Thus,  had  not  men  wildly  attempted  to  build  a 
tower  whofe  top  might  reach  to  heaven,  all  men k 
would  not  only  have  had  the  fame  language,  but 
would  have  made  the  fame  progrefs  towards  ma- 
turity of  knowledge  and  civilization.     Th^t  deplo- 
rable event  reverfed  all  nature :  by  feathering  men 
over  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  it  deprived  them  of 
fociety,  and  rendered  them  favages.      From  that 
ftate  of  degeneracy,  they  have  been  emerging  gra- 
dually.   Some  nations,  ftimulated  by  their  own  na- 
ture, or  by  their  climate,  have  made  a  rapid  pro^ 
grefs;    fome  have  proceeded  more  flowlyj    and 
fome  continue  favages.    To  trace  out  that  progrefs 
towards  maturity  in  different  nations,  is  the  fub- 
je&  of  the  prefent  undertaking. 
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SKETCH  I. 

PROGRESS  RESPECTING  FOOD  AND  POPULATION. 

IN  temperate  climes,  men  fed  originally  on  fruits 
that  grow  without  culture,  and  on  the  flefh  of 
land-animals.  As  fuch  animals  become  fhy  when 
often  hunted,  there  is  a  contrivance  of  nature,  no 
lefs  fimple  than  efFe&ual,  which  engages  men  to 
bear  with  chearfulnefs  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  capture ;  and  that  is,  an  appe- 
tite for  hunting.  Hunger  alone  is  not  fufficient: 
favages  who  ad  by  fenfe,  not  by  forefight,  move 
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fiot  when  the  ftomach  is  full ;  and  it  would  be  top 
late  when  the  ftomach  is  empty,  to  form  a  huat- 
jng-partjr.  As  that  appetite  is  common  to  all  fa- 
yages  tfhofe  food  depends  on  hunting  j  it  is  an  il- 
Juftrious  inftance  of  providential  care,  the  adapting 
the  internal  conftitution  of  man  to  his  external 
circumstances  $ .   The  appetite  for  hunting,  though 

among 

*  It  would  be  an  agreeable  undertaking,  to.  collet  all  the, 
inftance*  where  the  internal  conftitution  of  man  is  adapted  to 
his  external  flru&ure,  and  to  other  circumftances ;  but  it 
would  be  a  laborious  work,  as  the  inftances  are  extremely  nu- 
merous ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  undertaking,  there, 
will  be  occafion  to  mark  feveral  of  them.  "  How  finely  are* 
"  the  external  parts  of  animals  adjufted  to  their  internal  dif- 
i(  pofitions?  That  ftrong  and  nervous  leg  armed  with  tear- 
?'  ing  fangs,  bow  perfectly  does  it  correfpond  Jto  the,  fierce- 
"  nefs  of  the  lion !  Had  it  been  adorned  like  the  humai) 
€t  arm  witji  fingers  inftead  of  fangs,  the  natural  energies  of 
f  a  lion  had  been  all  of  them  defeated.  That  more  delicate 
€<  ftru&ure  of  an  arm  terminating  in  fingers  fo  nicely  diver- 
"  fified,  how  perfectly  does  it  correfpond  to  the  pregnant  in* 
♦'  yention  of  the  human  foul !  Had  thefe  fingers  been  fangs, 
"  what  had  become  of  poor  Art  that  procures  us  fo  many 
'f  elegancies  and  utilities !  'Tis  here  we  behold  the  harmony 
'?  between  the  vifible  world  and  the  inyjfible  f.M  The  foU 
lpwing  is  another  inftance  pf  the  fame  kind,  which  I  mention 

here  becaufe  it  falls  not  under  common  obfervation.     How 

•  ,       .       i      .         .  • 

finely,  in  the  human  fpecies,  are  the  throat  and  the  ear  adjuft- 
ed to  each  other,  the  one  to  emit  mufical  founds,  the  other  to 
enjoy  them  !  the  one  without  the  other  would  be  an  ufeleft 
falerit.    May  it  not  be  juftly  thought,  that  to  the  power  wq 

foyer 
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among  us  little  neceffary  for  food,  is  to  this  day 
remarkable  in  young  men,  high  and  low,  rich  arid 
poor.  Natural  propenfities  may  be  rendered  faint 
or  obfcure,  but  never  are  totally  eradicated. 

Fifh  was  not  early  the  food  of  manj  Water  is 
not  our  element ;  and  favages  probably  did  not  at- 
tempt to  draw  food  from  the  fea  or  from  rivers, 
till  land-ariimals  became  fcarce.  Plutarch  in  his 
Sympofiaos  obferves*  that  the  Syriatnis  and  Greeks 

E3  of 

Rave  df*  emitting1  mufical  founds  by  tlie  throat,  we  owe  the 
invention  of  mufical  inftriiments  ?  A  man  would  never  think 
of  inventing  a  mufical  inftrument,  but  in  order  to  imitate 
founds  that  his  ear  had  been  delighted  with.  But  there  is  a 
faculty  in  man  ftill  more  remarkable,  which  ferves  to  correct 
the  organs  of  external  fenfe,  where  they  tend  to  mi  flea  d  him. 
I  give  tw6  curious  inftances.  The  image  of  every  vifible  ob- 
ject is  painted  oh  the  retina  tunica,  and  by  that  means  the  ob- 
ject makes  an  im predion  on  the  mind.  In  what  manner  this 
is  done*,  cannot  be  explained ;  becaufe  we  have  no  conception 
how  mind  acts  on  body,  or  body  on  mind.  But,  as  far  as  we 
tan  conceive  or  conjecture,  a  vifible  object  ought  to-  appear  to 
Us  inverted,  becaufe  the  image  painted  on  the  retina  tunica  is 
inverted.  But  this  is  confcfted  by  the  faculty  mentioned, 
which  makes  tts  perceive  objects  as  they  really  exift.  The 
other  inftance  follows.  As  a  man  htfs  two  eyes,  and  fees  with 
each  of  them,  every  object  naturally  ought  to  appear  double ; 
and  yet  with  two  eyes  we  fee  every  object  (ingle,  precifely  as 
if  we  had  but  one.  Many  philofophers,  Sir  lfaac  Newton  in 
particular,  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  phenomenon 
by  mechanical  principles,  but  evidently  without  giving  fatis- 
faction.  To  explain  this  phenomenon,  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  muft  have  rtcourfe  to  the  faculty  mentioned  acting  againfl 
mechanical  principles. 
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of  old  abftained  from  fifh.  Menelaus  *  complains, 
that  his  companions  had  been  reduced  by  hunger 
to  that  food ;  and  though  the  Grecian  camp  at  the 
fiege  of  Troy  was  on  the  fea-fhore,  there  is  not  in 
Homer  a  fingle  hint  of  their  feeding  on  fifh.  We 
learn  from  Dion  Caflius,  that  the  Caledonians  did 
not  eat  fifh,  though  they  had  them  in  plenty; 
which  is  confirmed  by  Adamannus,  a  Scotch  hifto- 
rian,  in  his  life  of  St  Columba.  The  ancient  Ca- 
ledonians depended  almoft  entirely  on  deer  for 
food ;  becaufe  in  a  cold  country  the  fruits  that 
grow  fpontaneoufly  afford  little  nourifhment ;  and 
domeftic  animals,  which  at  prefent  fo  much  abound, 
were  not  early  known  in  the  north  of  Britain. 

Antiquaries  talk  of  acorns,  nuts,  and  other  fhell- 
fruits,  as  the  only  vegetable  food  that  men  had 
originally,  overlooking  wheat,  rice,  barley,  &c. 
which  muft  from  the  creation  have  grown  fponta- 
neoufly: for  furely,  when  agriculture  firft  com* 
menced,  it  did  not  require  $  miracle  to  procure 
the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  f  f     The  Laplanders,  pof- 

—  felling 

*  Book  4.  of  the  Odyffey. 

f  Writers  upon  natural  hiftory  have  been  folicitous  to  dis- 
cover the  original  climate  of  thefe  plants,  but  without  much 
fuccefs.  The'  original  climate  of  plants  left  to  nature,  cannot 
be  a  fecret :  but  in  countries  well  peopled,  the  plants  men- 
tioned are  not  left  to  nature  :  the  feeds  are  carefully  gathered, 
and  ftored  up  for  food.  As  this  practice  could  not  fail  to 
make  thefe  feeds  fcarce,  agriculture  was  early  thought  of 

which 
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feffing  a  country  where  corn  will  not  grow,  make 
bread  of  the  inner  bark  of  itrees  \  and  Linnaeus  re- 
ports, that  fwine  there  fatten  on  that  food,  as  well 
as  in  Sweden  upon  corn. 

Plenty  of  food  procured  by  hunting  and  fifliing, 
promotes  population  :  but  as  confutation  of  food 
increafes  with  population,  wild  ammals,  forely  per- 
fecuted,  become  not  only  more  rare,  but  more  Ihy. 
Men,  thus  pinched  for  food,  are  excited  to  try 
other  means  for  fupplying  their  wants.  A  fawn, 
a  kid,  or  a  lamb,  taken  alive  and  tamed  for  amufe- 
ment,  fuggefted  probably  flocks  and  herds,  and  in- 
troduced the  fhepherd-ftate.  Changes  are  not  per- 
E  4  fefted 

which,  by  introducing  plants  into  new  foils  and  new  climates, 
has  rendered  the  original  climate  obfcure.  If  we  can  trace 
that  climate,  it  muft  be  in  regions  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  or 
but  thinly  peopled.  Anfon  found  in  the  ifland  Juan  Fernan- 
dez many  fpots  of  ground  covered  with-  oats.  The  Sioux,  a 
very  fmall  tribe  in  North  America,  poffefs  a  vaft  country, 
where  oats  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  meadows  and  on  the  fides 
of  rivers,  which  make  part  of  their  food,  without  rteceffity  of 
agriculture.  While  the  French  poflWTed  Port  Dauphin,  in  the 
ifland  of  Madagafcar,  they  raifed  excellent  wheat.  That  fta- 
tion  was  deferted  many  years  ago ;  and  wheat  to  this  day 
grows  naturally  among  the  grafs  in  great  vigour.  In  the 
country  about  Mount  Tabor  in  Paleftine,  barley  and  oats 
grow  fpontaneoufly.  In  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  there  are  many 
fpots  where  rice  grows  year  after  year,  without  any  culture. 
Diodorus  .Siculus  is  our  authority  for  faying,  that  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Leontinum,  and  in  other  places  of  Sicily,  wheat 
grew  wild  without  any  culture.  AW  it  does  fo  at  prefent 
.about  Mount  Etna. 
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fe&ed  but  by  flow  degrees :  hunting  and  fiftiinj£ 
continue  for  a  long  time  favourite  occupations ; 
and  the  few  animals  that  are  domefticated,  ferve 
as  a  common  dock  to  be  diftributed  among  indi- 
viduals, according  fo  their  wants*  But  as  the  idle 
and  indolent,  though  the  leaft  deferving,  are  thus 
the  greateft  confumers  of  the  common  ftock,  an 
improvement  crept  in,  that  every  family  fliould 
rear  a  ftock  for  themfelves*  Men  by  that  means 
being  taught  to  rely  on  theilr  own  induftry,  dif- 
played  the  hoarding  principle,  which  multiplied 
flocks  and  herds  exceedingly.  And  thus  the  fhep- 
herd-ftate  was  perfe&ed,  plenty  of  food  being  fup- 
plieid  at  home,  without  ranging  the  woods  or  the 
waters.  Hunting  and  fifhing,  being  no  longer  ne- 
cefTary  for  food,  became  an  amufement  merely, 
and  a  gratification  of  the  original  appetite  for 
hunting. 

The  finger  of  God  may  be  clearly,  traced  in  the 
provifion  made  of  animal  food  for  mafi.  Graminr- 
tofotis  animals,  perhaps  all,  make  palatable  and 
wholefbme#  food*  I  except  not  the  horfe :  fome 
nations  feed  on  it ;  others  do  not,  becaufe  it  is 
more  profitable  by  its  labour.  Carnivorous  an** 
mals,  generally  fpeaking,  make  not  wholefome 
food  nor  palatable.  The  firft-mentioned  animals 
are  gentle,  and  eafily  tamed :  the  latter  are  fierce, 
not  eafily  tamed,  and  uncertain  in  temper  whei^ 
tamed.  Grafs  grows  every  where  in  temperate 
regions ;  and  men  befide  can  multiply  animal  food 

without 
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without  end,  by  training  domeftic  animals  to  live 
on  turnip,  carrot,  potato,  and  other  roots.  He- 
rodotus adds  the  following  admirable  reflection: 
"  We  may  Nationally  conjecture,  that  Divine  Pro- 
"  vidence  has  rendered  extremely  prolific  fuch 
"  creatures  as  are  naturally  fearful,  and  ferve  for 
1  *food,  left  they  fhould  be  deftroyed  by  cbnftant 
"  confumption  :  whereas  the  rapacious  and  cruel 
"  are  almoft  barren.  The  bare,  which  is  the  prey 
"  of  beafts,  birds,  and  men,  is  a  great  breeder :  a 
"  lionefs,  on  the  contrary,  the  ftrongeft  and  fierceft 
"  of  beafts,  brings  forth  but  once." 

The  fhepherd-ftate  is  friendly  to  population. 
Men  by  plenty  of  food  multiply  apace  j  and,  in 
procefs  of  time,  neighbouring  tribes,  ftraitened  in 
their  pafture,  go  to  war  for  extenfion  of  territory, 
or  migrate  to  land  not  yet  occupied.  Neccffity, 
the  mother  of  invention,  fuggefted  agriculture. 
When  corn  growing  fpontaneoufly  was  rendered 
Scarce  by  confumption,  it  was  an  obvious  thought 
to  propagate  it  by  art :  nature  was  the  guide, 
which  carries  on  its  work  of  propagation  with 
feeds  that  drop  from  a  plant  in  their  maturity, 
and  fpring  up  new  plants.  As  the  land  was  pof~ 
fefled  in  common,  the  feed  of  courfe  was  fown  in 
common  ;  and  the  produd  was  ftored  in  a  common 
repofitory,  to  be  parcelled  out  among  individuals 
in  want,  as  the  common  (lock  of  animals  had  been 
formerly.  We  have  for  our  authority  Diodorus 
Siculus,  that  the  Celtiberians  divided  their  land 

annually 
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annually  among  individuals,  to  be  laboured  for 
the  ufe  of  the  public ;  and  that  the  produft  was 
ftored  up,  and  diftributed  from  time  to  time  among 
the  neceffitous.  A  lading  divifion  of  the  land 
among  the  members  of  the  flate,  fecuring  to  each 
man  the  product  of  his  own  fkill  and  labour,  was 
a  great  fpur  to  induftry,  and  multiplied  food  ex- 
ceedingly. Population  made  a  rapid  progrefs^and 
government  became  an  art ;  for  agriculture  and 
commerce  cannot  flourifti  without  falutary  laws. 

Natural  fruits  ripen  to  greater  perfe&ion  in  a 
temperate  than  in  a  cold  climate,  and  cultivation 
is  more  eafy ;  which  circumftances  make  it  highly 
probable,  that  agriculture  became  firft  an  art  in 
temperate  climes.  The  culture  of  corn  was  fo 
early  in  Greece,  as  to  make  a  branch  of  its  fabulous 
hiftory:  in  Egypt  it  muft  have  beeft  coeval  with 
the  inhabitants ;  for  while  the  Nile  overflows,  they 
cannot  fubfift  without  corn  *.  Nor  without  corn 
could  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Aflyria  and  Ba- 
bylon have  been  fo  populous  and  powerful  as  they 
are  faid  to  have  been.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  wheat,  barley,  peafe,  and  perhaps  oats,  are 
foreign  plants :  as  the  climate  is  not  friendly  to  • 
corn,  agriculture  muft  have  crept  northward  by 
flow  degrees :  and,  even  at  prefent,  it  requires  no 
fmall  portion  both  of  fkill  and  induftry  to  bring 
corn  to  maturity  in  fuch  a  climate.  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred  with  certainty,  that  the  Ihepherd-ftate 

continued 
*  HiRortcal  Law-Trafts,  tra&  z. 
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continued  longer  in  northern  climates  than  in  thofe 
nearer  the  fun.  Cold  countries,  however,  are 
friendly  to  population;  and  the  northern  people, 
multiplying  beyond  the  food  that  can  be  fupplied 
by  flocks  and  herds,  were  compelled  to  throw 
off  many  fwarms  in  fearch  of  new  habitations. 
Their  frequent  migrations  were  for  many  years  a 
dreadful  fcourge  to  neighbouring  nations.  People, 
amazed  at  the  multitude  of  the  invaders,  judged, 
that  the  countries  from  whence  they  iflUed  muft  have 
been  exceedingly  populous ;  and  hence  the  North 
was  termed  officina  gentium.  But  fcarcity  of  food 
in  the  fhepherd-ftate  was  the  true  caufe ;  the  north 
of  Europe,  in  all  probability,  is  as  well  peopled 
at  prefcnt  as  ever  it  was,  though  its  migrations 
have  ceafed,  corn  and  commerce  having  put  an 
end  to  that  terrible  fcourge  *.     Denmark  at  pre- 

fent 

*  Altquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.  Monte(quieu  accounts 
as  follows  for  the  great  fwarms  of  Barbarians  that  overwhelm- 
ed the  Roman  empire.  «  Ces  effaims  de  Barbares  qui  for- 
«'  tirent  autrefois  du  nord,  ne  paroiuent  plus  aujourd'hui.  Les 
"  violences  des  Romains  avoient  fait  retirer  les  peuple  du 
"  midi  au  nord :  tandis  que  la  force  qui  les  contenoit  fub«? 
**  Ma,  ils  y  refterent ;  quand  elle  fut  afFoiblie,  Us  fe  repan- 
"  dirent  de  toutes  parts."  Grandeur  des  Romains >  c.  16. — [/« 
Englijh  thus  :  ««  The  fwarms  of  Barbarians  who  poured  former- 
«f  ly  from  the  north,  appear  no  more.  The  violence  of  the 
"  Roman  arms  had  driven  thofe  nations  from  the  fouth  to- 
««  wards  the  north;  there  they  remained  during  the  ful>» 
"  fiftence  of  that  force  which  retained  them ;  but  that  being 

€i  once 
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fent  feeds  2,000,000  inhabitants ;  Sweden,  accord- 
ing to  a  lift  made  up  anno  1760,  2,383,113 ;  and 
thefe  countries  muft  be  much  more  populous  than 
of  old,  when  over-run  with  immepfe  woods,  and 
when  agriculture  was  unknown.  Had  the  Dane* 
and  Norwegians  been  acquainted  with  agriculture 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  when  they  pour- 
ed out  multitudes  upon  their  neighbours,  they 
would  not  have  ventured  their  lives  in  frail  vef- 
fels  upon  a  tempeftuous  ocean,  in  order  to  diftrefs 
nations  who  were  not  their  enemies.  But  hunger 
is  a  cogent  motive  ;  and  hunger  gave  to  thefe  pi- 
rates fuperiority  in  arms  above  every  nation  that 
enjoyed  plenty  at  home.  Luckily  fuch  depreda- 
tions muft  have  intervals  J.  for  as  they  neeeflarily 
occafion  great  havock  even  among  the  vi&orsj  the 
remainder  finding  fufficiency  of  food  at  home,  reft 
there  till  an  increafing  population  forces  them  again 
to  aftion  *.  Agriculture,  which  fixes  people  to  a> 
fpot,  is  an  invincible  obftacle  to  migration ;  and: 
happy  it  is  for  Europe,  that  this  art,  now  univers- 
ally diffufed,  has  put  an  end  for  ever  to  that 
fcourge,  more  defbu&ive  than  a  peftilence  :  people 

find 

*•  once  weakened,  they  fpread  abroad  to  every  quarter.  "3— 
It  has  quite  efcaped  him>  that  men  cannot,  like  water,  be 
damm'd  up  without  being  fed. 

*  Joannes  Magnus,  in  the  8th  book  of  his'  Hiftory  of  die 
Goths,  mentions,  that  a  third  part  of  die  Swedes,  being  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  leave  their  native  country,  founded'  die 
kingdom  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy. 
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find  now  occupation  and  fubfiftence  at  home,  with- 
out infefting  others.  Agriculture  is  a  great  blef. 
fing  :  it  not  only  affords  us  food  in  plenty,  but  fe- 
cures  the  fruits  of  our  induftry  from  hungry  and 
rapacious  invaders  *. 

That  the  progrefs  above  traced  muft  have  pro- 
ceeded from  fome  vigorous  impulfe,  will  be  ad- 
mitted, confidering  the  prevailing  influence  of  cuf- 
torn:  once  hunters,  men  will  always  be  hunters, 
till  they  be  forced  out  of  that  ftate  by  fome  over- 
powering caufe.  Hunger,  the  caufe  here  affigned, 
is  of  all  the  moft  overpowering ;  and  the  fame 
caufe,  overcoming  indolence  and  idlenefs,  has  in- 
traduced  ipanufa&ures,  commerce,  and  variety  of 
arts  f, 

'        The 

*  Mahomet  Bey,  King  of  Tunis,  was  dethroned  by  his  fub- 
jedts ;  but  having  the  reputation  of  the  philofopher's  ftone,  he 
was  reftored  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  upon  promifing  to  com- 
municate the  fecret  to  him.  Mahomet,  with  pomp  and  fo. 
lemnity,  fent  a  plough ;  intimating,  that  'agriculture  is  the 
ftrength  of  a  kingdom,  and  that  the  only  philofopher's  ftone 
is  a  good  crop,  which  may  be  eafily  converted  into  gold. 

f  M.  BufFon,  difcourfing  of  America,  "  Is  jt  not  Angular," 
fays  he,  "  that,  in  a  world  compofed  almoft  wholly  of  fava- 
♦*  ges,  there  never  mould  have  been  any  fociety  or  commerce 
"  between  them  and  the  animals  about  them?  There  was 
"  not  a  domeftic  animal  in  America  when  difcovered  by  Co- 
♦«  lumbus,  except  among  the  polifhed  people  pf  Mexico  and 
<*  Peru.  Is  nqt  this  a  proof,  that  man,  in  his  favage  ftate,  is 
<*  but  a  fort  of  brute  animal ;  having  no  faculties  but  to  pro- 
{<  Vide  for  his  fubfiftence,,  by  attacking  the  weak,  and  avoi&- 
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The  progrefs  here  delineated  has,  in  all  tempe- 
rate climates  of  the  Old  World,  been  precifely. 
uniform  ;  but  it  has  been  different  in  the  extremes 
of  cold  and  hot  climates.    In  very  cold  regions, 
which  produce  little  vegetable  food  for  man,  the 
hunter- ftate  was  originally  effential.     In  temperate 
regions,  as  obferved  above,  men  fubfifted  partly  on 
vegetable  food,  which  is  more  or  lefs  plentiful  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.     In  the  tor-. 
N  rid  zone,Yiatural  fruits  are  produced  in  fuch  plenty 
and  perfection,  as  to  be  more  than  fufficient  for  a 
moderate  population  :  and,  in  cafe  of  extraordinary 
population,  the  tranfition   to  hufbandry  is  eafy. 
There  ^re  found,  accordingly,  in  every  populous 
country  of  the  torrid  zone,  crops  of  rice,  maize, 
roots,  and  other  vegetable  food,  raifed  by  the  hand 
of  man.    As  hunting  becomes  thus  lefs  and  lefs 

neceflary 

u  ing  the  ftrong ;  and  having  no  idea  of  Ms  fuperiority  aver 
u  other  animals,  which  he  never  once  thinks  of  bringing  un- 
«f  der  fubje&ion?  This  is  the  more  furprifing,  as  mod  of 
u  the  American  animals  are  by  nature  docile  and  timid." 
Our  author,  without  being  fenfibl^  of  it,  lays  a  foundation  for 
a  fatisfadtary  anfwer  to  thefe  quettions,  by  what  he  adds, 
That,  in  the  whole  compafs  of  America,  when  difcovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  there  were  not  half  the  number  of  people- that 
are  in  Europe ;  and  that  fuch  fcarcity  of  men  favoured  great- 
ly the  propagation  of  wild  animals,  which  had  few  enemies, 
and  much  food.  Was  it  not  obvious  to  conclude,  from  thefe 
premifes,  that  while  men,  who  by  nature  are  fond  of  hunt- 
ing, have  game  in  plenty,  they  never  think  of  turning  {hep* 
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neceffary  in  the  progrefs  from  cold  to  hot  countries, 
the  appetite  for  hunting  keeps  pace  with  that  pro- 
grefs :  it  is  vigorous  in  very  cold  countries,  where 
men  depend  on  hunting  for  food  :  it  is  lefs  vigor- 
ous in  temperate  countries,  where  they  are  partly 
fed  with  natural  fruits ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any 
veftige  of  it  in  hot  countries,  where  vegetables  are 
the  food  of  men,  and  where  meat  is  an  article  of 
luxury.  The  original  occupation  of  favages,  both 
in  cold  and  temperate  climates,  is  hunting,  alto- 
gether effential  in  the  former,  as  the  only  means  of 
procuring  food.  The  next  ftep  of  the  progrefs  in 
both,  is  the  occupation  of  a  fhepherd  ;  and  there 
the  progrefs  ftops  lhort  in  very  cold  regions,  unfit  . 
for  corn,  Lapland,  in  particular,  produces  no  ve- 
getable but  mofs,  which  is  the  food  of  no  animal 
but  the  rein-deer.  This  circumftance  folely  is  what 
renders  Lapland  habitable  by  men.  Without  rein- 
deer, the  fea-coafts  within  the  reach  of  fifh  would 
admit  fome  inhabitants ;  but  the  inland  parts 
would  be  a  defert.  As  the  fwiftnefs  of  that  animal 
makes  it  not  an  eafy  prey,  the  taming  it  £qv  food 
muft  have  been  early  attempted  ;  and  its  natural 
docility  made  the  attempt  fucceed.  It  yields  to  no 
other  animal  in  ufefulnefs :  it  is  equal  to  a  horfe 
for  draught :  its  flefh  is  excellent  food  j  and  the 
female  gives  milk  more  nouriihing  than  that  of  a 
cow :  its  fur  is  fine ;  and  the  leather  made  of  its 
ikin  is  both  foft  and  durable.  In  Tartary,  though 
3  great  part  of  it  lies  in  a  temperate  zone,  there  is 

Uttle; 
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little  corn.    As  far  back  as  tradition  reaches,  the 
Tartars  have  had  flocks  and  herds ;  and  yet,  in  a 
great  meafure,  they  hot  only  continue  hunters, 
but  retain  the  ferocity  of  that  ftate :  they  are  not 
fond  of  being  fhepherds,  and  have  no  knowledge 
of  hufbandry.     This, ,  in  appearance,  is  lingular  j 
but  nothing  happens  without  a  caufe,     Tartary  is 
one  continued  mountain  from  weft  to  eaft,  rifing 
high  above  the  countries  to  the  fouth,  ^nd  declin- 
ing gradually  to  the  northern  ocean,  without  a 
fingle  hill  to  intercept  the  bitter  blafts  of  the  north. 
A  few  fpots  excepted,  a  tree '  above  the  fize  of  a 
fhrub  cannot  live  in  it  *.     In  Europe,  the  moun- 
*  tains  of  Norway  and  Lapland  are  a  comfortable 
fcreen  againft  the  north  wind  :  whence  it  is,  that 
the  land  about  Stockholm  f  produces  both  trees 
and  corn ;  and  even  about  Abo  %  the  climate  is 
tolerable.    Great  Tartary  abounds  with  pafture ; 
but  extreme  cold  renders  it  very  little  capable  of 
corn.     Through  all  Chinefe  Tartary,  even  as  low 
as  the  43d  degree  of  latitude,  the  froft  continues 
feven  or  eight  months  yearly  ;  and  that  country, 
though  in  the  latitude  of  France,  is  as  cold  as  Ice- 
land.    The  caufes  are  its  nitrous  foil,  and  its 

height, 

*  May  not  a  fimilar  fituation,  In  fome  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, be  partly  the  occafion  of  the  cold  that  is  felt  there,  be- 
yond what  Europe  feels  in  the  fame  latitude  ? 

f  Latitude  590. 

%  latitude  6i°. 
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height,  without  any  Ihelter  from  th,e  weft  wind, 
that  has  patted  through  an  immenfe  continent  ex- 
tremely cold.  A  certaip  place  near  the  fource 
of  the  river  Kavamhuran,  and  within  80  leagues 
of  the  great  wall,  was  found  by  Father  Verbeift  to 
be  3000  geometrical  pa? es  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  Thus  tbe  Tartars,  like  the  Laplanders,  are 
chained  to  the  fliepherd-ftate,  and  can  never  ad- 
vance to  be  hufbandmen.  If  population  among 
f  hem  ever  become  fo  confiderabje  a?  to  require 
piore  food  than  the  ihepherd-ffctp  pan  fupply,  mi- 
gration will  be  their  only  rpfqurce, 

In  every  ftep  of  the  progrefs,  the  forrid  zonedifr 
fers.  We  have  no  evideijpe  that  either  the  hunter 
or  fhepherd-ftate  ever  exifted  tjiere :  the  inhabi- 
tants, at  prefent,  fubfift  on  vegetable  food ;  and 
probably  did  fo  from  the  beginning.  In  Manila, 
one  of  ttfe  Philippine  iflands,  the  trees  bud,  blof- 
fom,  and  bear  fruit,  all  the  year  round.  The  na- 
tives, driven  by  Spanifh  invaders  from  the  fear 
coaft  to  the  inland  parts,  have  no  particular  place 
of  abo4e,  hut  live  under  the  Ihelter  of  trees,  which 
afford  then}  food  as  well  as  habitation :  and,  when 
the  frujt  is  confirmed  in  one  fpot,  they  remove  to 
another  The  orange,  letpop,  and  other  European 
trees,  bear  fruit  twice  a-year :  a  fprig  planted 
bears  fruit  within  the  year.  And  this  pi&ure  of 
Manila  anfwers  to  numberlefs  places  in  the  torrid 
poqe.  The  Marian  or  Ladrone  iflancls  are  ex- 
tremely populous,  and  yet  the  inhabitants  live  en- 

Vol.  I.  F  tirely 
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tirely  on  fifh,  fruits,  and  roots.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  new  Philippine  iflands  live  on  cocoa-nuts, 
*alads,  roots,  and  fifh,  The  inland  negroes  make 
but  one  meal  a-day,  which  is  in  the  evening. 
Their  diet  is  plain,  confifting  moftly  of  rice,  fruits, 
and  roots.  The  ifland  of  Otaheit6  is  healthy,  the 
people  tall  and  well  made;  and  by  temperance, 
vegetables  and  fifh  being  their  chief  nourishment, 
they  live  to  a  good  old  age,  almoft  without  any  ail- 
ment. There  is  no  fuch  thing  known  among  them 
as  rotten  teeth  :  the  very  fmelj  of  wine  or  fpirits  is 
difagreeable  ;  and  they  never  deal  in  tobacco  nor 
fpiceries.  Iq  many  places  Indian  corn  is  the  chief 
nourifhmeut,  which  every  man  plants  for  himfelf, 
The  inhabitants  of  Biledulgerid  and  the  defert  of 
Zaara,  have  but  two  meals  a-day,  one  iq  the  morn* 
ing,  and  one~  in  the  evening.  Being  temperate, 
and  {gangers  to  difeafes  arifing  from  luxury,  they 
generally  live  to  a  great  age.  Sixty  with  them  is 
the  prime  of  life,  as  thirty  is  in  Eqrope.  An  in- 
habitant of  Madagafcar  will  travel  two  or  three 
days  without  qny  fqod  but  a  fugar-cane.  There  is 
indeed  little  appetite  for  animal  food  in  hot  cli- 
mates ;  thpiigh  beef  and  fowl  have  in  fmall  quan-r 
tities  been  introduced  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  as 
articles  of  luxury.  Iq  America  are  obfervable 
fome  variations  from  the  progrefs  j  but  thefe  are 
referyed  for  a  feparate  fketch*. 

With 

*  Book  2,  SJ?.  i2f 
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With  refpe&  to  population,  that  plenty  of  food 
is  its  chief  caufe,  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  follow- 
ing computation.    The  fouthern  provinces  of  Chi- 
na produce  two  crops  of  rice  in  a  year,  fometimes 
three  ;  and  an  acre,  well  cultivated,  gives  food  to 
ten  perfons.     The  peafants  go-almoft  naked;  and 
the  better  fort  wear  but  a  fingle  garment  made  of 
cotton,  of  which  as  much  is  produced  upon  an  acre 
as  may  clothe  four  or  five  hundred.  Hence  the  ex- 
treme popuioufnefs  of  China  and  other  rice  coun- 
tries.    The  Caffav6  root,  which  ferves  the  Ameri- 
cans for  bread,  is  produced  in  fuch  plenty,  that  an , 
acre  of  it  will  feed  more  perfons  than  fix  acres, pf 
wheat.  It  is  not,  then,  for  want  of  food  that  Ame- 
rica is  ill  peopled.      That  Negroland  is  well  peo- 
pled is  paft  doubt,  confidering  the  great  annual 
draughts  from  that  country  to  America,  without 
any  apparent  diminution  of  numbers.  Inftances  are 
not  extremely  rare,  of  two  hundred  children  born 
to  one  man  by  his  different  wives.    Food  muft  be 
in  great  plenty,  to  enable  a  man  to  maintain  fo 
many  children.     It  would  require  wonderful  Ikill 
and  labour  to  make  Europe  fo  populous :  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  wheat  is  barely  fufficient  to  maintain 
a  fingle  family  of  peafants  ;  and  their  clothing  re- 
quires many  acres  more,     A  country  where  the 
inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  hunting,  muft  be  very 
thin  of  inhabitants,  as  10,000  acres,  or  double  that 
number,  are.  no  more  than  fufficient  for  maintain- 
ing a  fingle  family.     If  the  multiplication  of  ani- 

F  a  -   mals 
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mals  depended  chiefly  on  fecundity,  wolves  would 
be  more  numerous  than  iheep :  a  great  proportion 
of  the  latter  are  deprived  of  the  procreating  power, 
and  many  more  of  them  are  killed  than  of  the  for- 
mer ;  yet  we  fee  every  where  large  flocks  of  flieep, 
feldom  a  wolf ;  for  what  reafon,  other  than  that 
the  former  have  plenty  of  food,  the  latter  very 
little  ?  A  wolf  refembles  a  favage  who  lives  by 
hunting,  and  confumes  thp  game  of  five  or  fix 
thoufand  acres. 

Waving  the  queftion,  Whether  the  human  race 
be  the  offspring  of  one  pair  or  of  many,  it  appears 
the  intention  of  Providence,  that  the  earth  fhould 
be  peopled,  and  population  be  kept  up  by  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  procreation.  By  thefe  means  a  tribe 
foon  becomes  too  populous  for  the  primitive  date 
of  hunting  and  filhing :  it  may  even  become  toq 
populous  for  the  fhepherd-ftate  ;  but  it  cannot  ea- 
fily  become  too  populous  for  hufbandry.'  In  the  two 
former  ftates,  food  muft  decreafe  in  quantity  as 
confumers  increafe  in  number :  but  agriculture  has 
the  fignal  property  of  producing,  by  induftry,  food 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  confumers.  In  fad, 
the  greateft  quantities  of  corn  and  of  cattle  are 
commonly  produced  in  the  moft  populous  diftri&s, 
where  each  family  hqs  its  proportion  of  land.  An 
ancient  Roman,  fober  and  induftrious,  made  a  fhift  to 
maintain  his  family  on  the  produce  of  a  few  acres  *. 
•    '  '  .  'The 

f  Scotland  mud  have  been  very  ill  peopled  in  die  days  of  its 
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The  bounty  given  in  Britain  for  exporting  corn 
is  friendly  to  population  in  two  refpe&s ;  firft,  be* 
caufe  hufbandry  requires  many  hands ;  and,  next* 
becaufe  the  bounty  lowers  the  price  of  corn  at 
home.  To  give  a  bounty  for  exporting  cattle 
would  obftruft  population)  becaufe  pafture  re- 
quires few  hands,  and  exportation  raifes  the  price 
of  cattle  at  home*  From  the  fingle  port  of  Cork, 
an,  1735*  were  exported  107,161  barrels  of  bee£ 
7379  barrels  of  pork,  13,461  calks  of  butter,  and 
85,727  firkins  of  the  fame  commodity.  Thus  a 
•large  portion  of  Ireland  is  fet  apart  for  feeding 
other  nations.  What  addition  of  ftrength  would 
it  not  be  to  Britain,  if  that  large  quantity  of  food 
were  confumed  at  home  by  ufeful  manufacturers  ! 

No  manufacture  contributes  more  to  population 
than  that  of  filk.  It  employs  as  many  hands  as 
wool ;  and  it  withdraws  no  land  from  tillage  or 
pafture. 

Lapland  is  but  thinly  inhabited  even  for  the 
ihepherd-ftate,  the  country  being  capable  of  main- 
taining a  greater  number  of  rein  deer,  and,  cod* 
fequently,  a  greater  number  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  than  are  found  in  it.  Yet  the  Laplanders  are 
well  acquainted  with  private  property :  every  fa- 
mily has  tame  rein-deer  of  their  own,  to  the  *x- 

F  3  tent 

fifth  James,  when  at  one  hunting  in  the  high  country  of  Rox- 
burghshire, that  prince  killed  three  hundred  and  fixty  red-deer; 
and  in  Athol,  at  another  time,  fix  hundred,  befide  roes,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  wity  cats. 
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tent  fometimes  of  four  or  five  hundred :  they  in- 
deed appear  to  have  more  rein-deer  than  there  is 
a  demand  for.  Why  then  is  Lapland  fo  thinly 
peopled?  Either  it  muft  have  been  but  lately 
planted,  or  the  inhabitants  afre  not  prolific.  I  in- 
cline to  the  latter,  upon  the  authority  of  Scheffer. 
Tartary  is  alfo  but  thinly  peopled  ;  and  as  I  find 
not  that  the  Tartars  are  lefs  prolific  than  their 
neighbours,  it  is  probable  that  Tartary,  being  the 
moft  barren  country  Afia,  has  not  been  early  plant- 
ed. At  the  fame  time,  population  has  been  much 
retarded  by  the  reftlefs  and  roaming  fpirit  of  that 
people :  it  is  true,  they  have  been  forced  into  the 
(hepherd-ftate  by  want  of  food ;  but  fo  averfe  are 
they  to  the  fedentary  life  of  a  fhepherd,  that  they 
truft  their  cattle  to  Haves,  and  perfevere  in  their 
favourite  occupation  of  hunting.  This  difpofition 
has  been  a  dreadful  pell  to  the  human  fpecies,  the 
Tartars  having  made  more  extenfive  conquefts,  and 
deftroyed  more  men,  than  any  other  nation  known 
in  hiftory :  more  cruel  than  tigers,  they  feemed  to 
have  no  delight  but  in  blood  and  maflfacre,  without 
any  regard  either  to  fex  or  age  *.  Luckily  for  the 
human  fpecies,  rich  fpoils  dazzled  their  eyes,  and 
roufed  an  appetite  for  wealth.  Avarice  is  fome- 
times productive  of  good:  it  moved  thefe  mon- 
gers 

*  When  the  Tartars  under  Genhizkan  conquered  China,  it 
was  ferioufly  deliberated,  whether  they  fhould  not  kill  all  the 
inhabitants,  and  convert  that  vaft  country  into  pafture-fields 
for  their  cattle. 
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fters  to  fell  the  conquered  people  for  Haves,  which 
preferved  the  lives  of  millions.  Conquefts,  how-  ' 
ever  fuccefsful,  cannot  go  on  fbr  ever ;  they  are  not 
accomplifhed  without  great  lofs  of  men;  and  the 
conquefts  of  the  Tartars  depopulated  their  coun- 
try. 

But  as  fome  centuries  have  elapfed  without  any 
confiderable  eruption  of  that  fiery  people,  their 
numbers  muft  at  prefent  be  confiderable  by  the. 
ordinary  progrefs  of  population.  Have  we  not 
reafon  to  dread  new  eruptions,  like  what  formerly 
happened  ?  Our  foreknowledge  of  future  events 
extends  not  far ;  but  in  all  appearance  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter.  The  Tartars 
fubdued  a  great  part  of  the  world  by  ferocity  and 
undaunted  courage,  fupported  by  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. They  acknowledged  Genhizkan  as 
their  leader  in  war,  but  were  as  far  from  being 
flaves,  as  the  Franks  were  when  they  conquered 
Gaul.  Tamerlane  again  enjoyed  but  a  fubftituted 
power,  and  never  had  the  boldnefs  to  affume  the 
title  of  Chan  or  Emperor.  But  the  Tartars  have 
fubmitted  to  the  fame  yoke  of  defpotifm  that  their  v 
ferocity  impofed  upon  others ;  and  being  now  go- 
verned by  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  their  cou- 
rage is  broken  by  flavery,  and  they  are  no  longer 
formidable  to  the  reft  of  mankind  *. 

*F  4  Depopulation 

*  "  Gallos  in  bellis  floruifle  accepimus,"  fays  Tacitus  in  his 
.  life  of  Agricola ; «  mox  fegnities  cum  otio  intravit,  amifHi  vir- 

"  tute 
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Depopulation  enters  into  the  prefeht  (ketch  as 
well  as  population.  The  latter  follows  not  with 
greater  certainty  from  equality  of  property,  than 
the  former  from  inequality.  In  every  great  ftate', 
where  the  people  by  profperity  and  opulence  are 
funk  into  voluptuoufnefs,  we  hear  daily  complaints 
of  depopulation.  Cookery  depopulates  likes  a  pef- 
tilence  ;  becaufe,  when  it  becomes  an  art,  it  brings 
within  the  compafs  of  orte  ftomach  what  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  ten  days  of  temperance ;  and  is  fo  far 
worfe  than  a  peftilence,  that  the  people  never  re- 
cruit again.  »  The  inhabitants  of  France  devour  at 
prefent  more  food  than  the  fame  number  did  for- 
merly. The  like  is  obfervable  in  Britain,  and  in 
every  country  where  luxury  abounds.  '  Remedies, 
are  proppfed  and  put  iri  pra&ice,  celibacy  difgra- 
ced,  marriage  encouraged,  and  rewards  given  for  a 
numerous  offspring.  All  in  vain  f  The  only  ef- 
fectual remedies  are  to  encourage  husbandry,  and 
to  reprefs  luxury.  Olivares  hoped  to  repeoplc 
Spain,  by  encouraging  matrimony.  Abderaov  a 
Mahometan  king  of  Cordova,  was  a  better  poll* 

tician 

u  tute  pafiter  ac  libertate."  [/»  £ngfj/b  thut ;  "We  have 
"  heard  that  the  Gauls  formerly  made  a  figure  in  war ;  but 
l"  becoming  a  prey  to  indolence,  the  confequence  of  peace, 
*c  they  loft  at  once  their  valour  and  their  liberty."3 — Spain, 
which  defended  itfelf  with  great  bravery  againft  the  Romans, 
became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth  century.  When 
attacked  by  the  Romans,  it  was  divided  into  many  free  dates : 
when  attacked  by  the  Vandals,  k  wad  enervated  by  flavery 
under  Roman  defpotifra. 
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tician.  By  encouraging  induftry,  and  procuring 
plenty  of  food,  he  repeopled  his  kingdom  in  lefs 
than  thirty  years  *. 

Luxury  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  population,  not  on- 
ly by  intercepting  food  from  the  induftiious,  but 
by  weakening  the  power  of  procreation.  Indo- 
lence accompanies  voluptuoufnefs,  or  rather  is  a 
branch  of  it ;  women  of  rank  employ  others  to 
faove  them,  being  too  -delicate  to  move  them- 
felves  ;  and  a  woman,  enervated  by  indolence  and 
intemperance,  is  ill  qualified  for  the  fevere  labour 
of  child-bearing.  Hence  it  is,  that  people  of  rank, 
where  luxury  prevails,  are  not  prolific*  This  in- 
firmity not  only  prevents  population*  but  increafes 
luxury,  by  accumulating  wealth  among  a  few  blood 
relations.  A  barren  woman  among  the  labouring 
£oor,  is  a  wonder.  Could  women  of  rank  be  per- 
fuaded  to  make  a  trial,  they  would  find  more  felf- 
enjoyment  in  temperance  and  exereife,  than  in  the 
mod  refined  luxury  j  nor  would  they  have  caufe 
to  envy  others  the  blefling  of  a  numerous  and 
healthy  offspring* 

Luxury 

*  A  fcmndling-hofpitai  is  a  greater  enemy  to  population, 
than  liberty  to  expofe  infants,  which  is  permitted  to  parents  in 
China  and  in  fome  other  countries.  Both  of  them,  indeed,. en- 
courage matrimony  :  but  in  fuch  hofpitals,  thdtifaflds  perifh 
yearly  beyond  the  ordinary  proportion  ;  whereas  few  infants 
perilh  by  the  liberty  of  etpofing  them,  parental  affecYion  pre- 
vailing commonly  over  the  diftrefs  of  proverty.  And,  upon 
the  whole,  population  gains  more  by  that  liberty  than  it  lofes. 
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himfelf  and  family,  is  equally  perceived  to  be  his 
property*. 

The  fenfe  of  property  is  Hotter  in  its  growth  to- 
ward maturity  than  the  external  fenfes,  which  are 
perfect  even  in  childhood ;  but  it  ripens  more 
early  than  the  fenfe  of  congruity,  of  fymmetry,  of 
dignity,  of  grace,  and  the  other  refined  fenfes, 
which  fcarce  make  any  figure  before  the  age  of 
manhood.  Children  difcover  a  fenfe  of  property 
in  diftinguifhing  their  own  chair,  and  their  own 
fpoon.  In  them,  however,  it  is  faint  and  obfcure, 
requiring  time  to  ripen.  The  gradual  progrefs  of 
that  fenfe,  from  its  infancy  among  favages  to  its 
maturity  among  polifhed  nations,  is  one  of  the  moil 
inftru&ive  articles  that  belong  to  the  prefent  un- 
dertaking. But  as  that  article  makes  a  part  of 
Hiftorical  Law-trads  f,  nothing  remains  here  but 
a  few  gleanings. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  hoarding  animal,  having  an 
appetite  for  ftoring  up  things  of  ufe  ;  and  the  fenfe 
of  property  is  bellowed  on  men,  for  fecuring  to 
them  what  they  thus  ftore  up.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  things  deftined  by  Providence  for  our  fu£ 
tenance  and  accommodation,  were  not  intended  to 
be  poflefled  in  common.  It  is  even  probable,  that 
in  the  earlieft  ages  every  man  feparately  hunted 
for  himfelf  and  his  family.    But  chance  prevails* 

in 

*  See  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  p.  77- 
edit.  2. 

t  Trad  j. 
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in  that  occupation  j  and  it  may  frequently  happen, 
that  while  fome  get  more  than  enough,  others 
mil  ft  go  fupperkfs  to  bed.  Senfible  of  that  incon- 
venience, it  crept  into  practice,  for  hunting  and 
fifhing  to  be  carried  on  in  common  *.  We  find, 
accordingly,  the  pradice  of  hunting  and  fifhing  in 
common,  even  among  grofs  fa v ages,  Thofe  of 
New  Holland,  above  mentioned,  live  upon  fmall 
fifti  dug  out  of  the  fand  when  the  fea  retires. 
Sometimes  they  get  plenty,  fometimes  very  little  ; 
and  all  is  broiled  and  eat  in  common.  After  eat4 
Jng  they  go  to  reft  $    they  return  to  their  fifhing 

next 

*  Inequalities  of  chance,  which  are  great  in  a  few  trials,  va- 
giifh  almoft  entirely  when  an  operation  is  frequently  reiterated 
during  a  courfe  of  time.  Did  every  man's  fubfiftence  depend 
on  the  fruits  of  his  own  field,  many  would  die  of  hunger, 
while  others  wallowed  in  plenty.  Barter  and  commerce 
among  die  inhabitants  of  a  diftrict,  lefTen  the  hazard  of  fa* 
mine :  the  commerce  of  corn  through  a  large  kingdom,  fuch 
as  France  or  Britain,  leffens  it  ftill  more.  Extend  that  com- 
merce through  Europe,  through  the  world,  and  there  will  re^ 
main  fcarce  a  veftige  of  the  inequalities  of  chance  :  the  cf  op  of 
corn  may  fail  in  one  province,  or  in  one  kingdom  ;  but  that  it 
fhould  fail  univerfally,  is  beyond  the  varieties  of  chance.  The 
fame  obfervation  holds  in  every  other  matter  of  chance ;  one's 
gain  or  lofsrat  game  for  a  night,  for  a  week,  may  be  consider- 
able ;  but  carry  on  the  game  for  a  year,  and  fo  little  of  chance 
remains,  that  it  is  almoft  the  fame  whether  one  play  for  a  gui- 
nea or  for  twenty.  Hence  a  feilful  infurer  never  ventures 
much  upon  one  bottom,  but  multiplies  his  bargains  as  much  as 
poffible :  the  more  bargains  lie  is  engaged  in,  die  greater  is  the 
probability  of  gain. 
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next  ebb  of  the  tide,  whether  it  be  day  or  night, 
*  foul  or  fair ;  for  go  they  muft,  or  ftarve.  Id  fmali 
tribes,  where  patriotifm  is  vigorous,  or  in  a  coun- 
try thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  fertility,  the 
living  in  common  is  agreeable:  but  in  a  large 
ftate  whefe  felfifhnefs  prevails,  or  in  any  ftate 
where  great  population  requires  extraordinary  cul- 
ture, the  beft  method  is  to  permit  every  man  to  fliift 
for  himfelf  and  his  family :  men  wifh  to  labour 
for  themfelves;  and  they  labour  more  ardently 
for  themfelves,  than  for  the  public.  Private  pro- 
perty became  more  and  more  facred  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  arts  and  manufactures  :  to  allow  an  artift 
of  fuperior  {kill  no  profit  above  others,  would  be  a 
fad  difcouragement  to  induftry,  and  be  fcarce  con- 
fident with  juftice. 

The  fenfe  of  property  is  not  confined  to  the  hu- 
man fftecies.  The  beavers  perceive  the  timber 
they  ftore  up  for  food,  to  be  their  property ;  and 
the  bees  feem  to  have  the  fame  perception  with 
refpecl  to  their  winter's  provifion  of  honey.  Sheep 
know  when  they  are  in  a  trefpafs,  and  run  to  their 
own  pafture  on  the  firft  glimpfe  of  a  man.  Monkies 
do  the  fame  when  dete&ed  in  robbing  an  orchard. 
Sheep  and  horned  cattle  have  a  fenfe  of  property 
with  refpeft  to  their  refting-place  in  a  fold  or  in- 
clofure,  which  every'  one  guards  againft  the  in- 
croachments  of  others.  He  muft  be  a  fceptic  in- 
deed, who  denies  that  perception  to  rooks :  thieves 
there  are  among  them  as  among  men;  but  if  a 

rook 
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rook  purloin  a  (tick  from  another's  neft,  a  council 
is  held,  much  chattering  enfues,  and  the  lex  talio- 
nis  is  applied  by  demolifhing  the  neft  of  the  cri- 
minal. To  man  are  furnifhed  rude  materials  on- 
ly: to  convert  thefe  into  food  and  clothing  re- 
quires induftry ;  and  if  he.  had  not  a  fenfe  that  the 
produft  of  his  labour  belongs  to  himfelf,  his  in- 
duftry would  be  faint.  In  general,  it  is  pleafant 
to  obferve,  that  the  fenfe  of  property  is  always  gi- 
ven where  it  is  ufeful,  and  never  but  where  it  is 
ufeftil. 

An  ingenious  writer,  defcribing  the  inhabitants 
of  Guiana,  who  continue  hunters  and  fifhers,  makes 
an  eloquent  harangue  upon  the  happinefs  they  en- 
joy, in  having  few  wants  and  defires,  and  little  no- 
tion of  private  property.  "  The  manners  of  thefe 
"  Indians  exhibit  an  amiable  pi&ure  of  primeval 
"  innocence  and  happinefs.  The  eafe  with  which 
"  their  few  wants  are  fupplied,  renders  divifion  of 
"  land  urineceffary  ;  nor  does  it  afford  any  temp- 
"  tation  to  fraud  or  violence.  That  pronenefs  to 
"  vice,  which  among  civilized  nations  is  efteemed 
*'  a  propenfity  of  nature,  has  no  exiftence  in  a 
4i  country  where  every  man  enjoys  in  perfection 
*'  his  native  freedom  and  independence,  without 
"  hurting  or  being  hurt  by  others.  A  perfe£ 
"  equality  of  rank,  banifhing  all  diftinctions  but  of 
*'  age  and  perfonal  merit,  promotes  freedom  in 
u  converfation,  and  firmnefs  in  adion,  and  fuggefts 
w  jjo  defires  but  what  may  be  gratified  with  in- 

*'  nocence,  • 
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Vnocence.  Envy  j*nd  difcontent  cannot  fubfift 
4€  wbere  tfrej-e  is  perfe&  equality  j  we  fcarce  even 
•'  bear  of  a  discontented  lover,  as  there  is  np  diffe- 
"  rence  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  common  obftacles 
"  that  prevent  fruition.  Thofe  who  have  been 
"  unhappily  accuftoxned  to  the  refinements  of  luxu- 
"  ry,  will  fcarce  be  able  to  conceive,  that  an  In- 
"  dian,  with  no  covering  but  wlftt  njodefty  re- 
u  quires,  with  no  fhelter  that  deferves  the  name 
"  of  a  houfe,  and  witb  no  food  but  of  the  boarfeft 
"kind,  painfully  procured  by  hunting,  can  feel 
v  any  happinefs  :  and  yet,  to  judge  from  external 
"  appearance,  the  happinefs  of  thefe  people  may 
*'  be  envied  by  tfye  wealthy  of  the  mo(t  refined  na- 
"  tions  ;  ^nd  juftly,  becaufe  their  ignorance  of  ex- 
"  travagant  defires,  and  endlefs  purfuits,  that  tor- 
*'  ment  th$  great  world,  excludes  every  wilh  be- 
"  yond  the  prefenfc.  Iij  a  word,  the  inhabitants 
"  of  Guiana  are  an  example  of  what  Socrates  juftly 
"  obferve§,  That  they  who  w^nt  the  leaft,  approach 
"  the  neareft  to  the  gods,  who  ws^nt  nothing." 
It  is  admitted,  that  the  innocence  qf  favages,  here 
painted  in  fiqe  colours,  is  ix\  every  refpeft  more 
amiable  than  the  luxury  of  the  opulent.  But  is 
our  author  unacquainted  with  a  middle  date,  more 
fuitable  than  either  extreme  to  the  dignity  of  hu* 
man  nature  ?  The  appetite  for  property  is  not  be- 
flowed  upon  us  in  vain:  it  has  giyen  birth  to 
many  arts :  it  is  highly  beneficial  by  furnifhing 
ppportiKiity  for  gratifying  the  moft  dignified  nar 

tural 
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tural  aSedions;  for  without  private  property; 
what  place  would  there  be  for  benevolence  or 
charity  *  ?  Without  private  property  there  would 
be  no  induftry ;  and  without  induftry,  men  would 
renlain  favages  for  ever. 

The  appetite  for  property,  in  it9  nature  a  great 
bleffing,  degenerates,  I  acknowledge,  into  a  great 
cilrfe  when  it  tranfgreflies  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion. Before  money  was  introduced,  the  appetite 
feldom  was  immoderate,  becaufe  plain  neceflaries 
Were  its  only  obje&s.  But  money  is  a  fpeciea  of 
property,  of  fuch-  extenfive  ufe  as  greatly  to  in* 
flame  the  appetite.  Money  prompts  men  to  be  in- 
duftrious  ;  and  the  beautiful  productions  of  induf- 
try and  art,  roofing  the  imagination,  excite  a  vio- 
lent defire  for  grand  houfes,  fine  gardens,  and  for 
every  thing  gay  and  fplendid.  Habitual  wants 
multiply  :  luxury  arid  fenfuality  gain  ground:  the 
appetite  for  property  becomes  headftrong,  and  muft 
be  gratified,  even  at  the  expence  of  juftice  and  ha* 
nour.  Examples  of  this  progrgfs  are  without  num- 
ber *  and  yet  the  following  hiftory  defer ves  to  be 
kept  in  memory,  as  a  ftriking  and  lamentable  illuC* 
tration.  Hifpanipla  was  that  part  of  America 
which  Columbus  firft  difcovered  anno  1497.  W& 
landed  upon  the  territory  of  Guacanaric,  one  of 
the  principal  Cacics  of  the  ifland.  That  prince, 
who  had  nothing  barbarous  in  his  manners,  recei* 

Vol.  I.  G  ved 

•  Hiftorical  Law  TraSs,  Trad  3. 
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ved  his  guefts  with  cordiality,  and  encouraged  his 
people  to  vie  with  one  another  in  obliging  them. 
To  gratify  the  Spanifh  appetite  for  gold,  they 
parted  freely  with  their  richeft  ornaments;  and, 
in  return,  were  fatisfied  with  glafs  beads,  and  fuch 
baubles.  The  Admiral's  (hip  having  been  dafhed 
againft  the  rocks  in  a  hurricane,  Guacanaric  was 
not  wanting  to  his  friend  on  that  occafion:  he 
convened  a  number  of  men  to  affift  in  unloading 
the  fhip  ;  and  attended  himfelf  till  the  cargo  was. 
fafely  lodged.  The  Admiral  having  occafion  to 
return  to  Spain,  left  a  part  of  his  crew  behind  ; 
who,  forgetting  the  leffbns  of  moderation  he  had 
taught  them,  turned  licentious.  The  remonftrances 
,  of  Guacanaric  were  fruitlefs :  they  feized  upon  the 
gold  and  wives  of  the  Indians,  and  in  general  treat- 
ed them  with  great  cruelty.  Such  enormities  did 
not  long  pafs  unrefented ;  the  rapacious  Spaniards, 
after  much  bloodfhed,  were  fhut  up  in  their  fort, 
and  reduced  to  extremity.  Unhappily  a  reinforce- 
ment arrived  froip  Spain  :  a  long  and  bloody  war 
enfued,  which  did  not  end  till  the  iflanders  were 
entirely  fubdued.  Of  this  illand,  about  200  leagues 
in  length,  and  between  fixty  and  eighty  in  breadth, 
a  Spanifh  hiftorian  bears  witnefs,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants amounted  to  a  million  when  Columbus  land^ 
ed*.  The  Spaniards,  relentlefs  in  their  cruelty, 
forced  thefe  poor  people  to  abandon  the  culture  of 

their 

•  The  numbers  poffibly  are  exaggerated.     But  whether  a 
million,  or  a  half  of  that  number,  the  moral  is  the  fame. 


their  fields,  and  to  retire  to  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains.    Hunted  like  wild  beads  even  in  thefe  Te*. 
treats,  they  fled  from  mountain  to  mountain,  till 
hunger  and  fatigue,  which  deftroyed  more  than 
the  fword,  made  thetti  deliver  themfelves  up  to 
their  implacable  enemies.     There  remained  at  that 
time  but  60,000,  who  were   divided  among  the 
Spaniards  as  flaves.    Exceffive  fatigue  in  the  mines, 
and  want  even  of  ne<?eflaries,  reduced  theni  in  five 
years  to  14,000.      Confidering  Jhem  to  be  only 
beafts  of  burden,  they  would  have  yielded  more* 
profit  had  they  been  treated  with  lefs  inhumanity. 
Avarice  frequently  countera&s  its  own  end:   by 
grafping  too  •  much,  it  lofes  all.      The  Emperor 
Charles  refolved  to  apply  fome  remedy  ;  but  being 
retarded  by  various  avocations,  he  got  intelligence 
that  the  poor  Indians   were  totally  ^extirpated. 
And  they  were  fo  in  reality,  a  handful  excepted, 
who  lay  hid  in  the  mountains,  and  fubfifted  as  by 
a  miracle  in  the  midft  of  their  enemies.      That 
handful  were  difcovered  many  years  after  by  fome 
hunters,  who  treated  them  with  humanity,  regret- 
ting perhaps  the  barbarity  of  their  forefathers. 
The  poor  Indians,  docile  and  fubmiffive,  embraced 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  affumed  by  degrees  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  their  matters.     They  ftill 
exift,  and  live  by  hunting  and  fifhing.   . 

Affe&ion  for  property  !  Janus  double-faced,  pro- 

dudtive  of  many  bleflings,  but  degenerating  often 

to  be  a  curfe.     In  thy  right  hand,  Induftry,  a  cor- 

G  2  nucopia 
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irocopia  of  plenty :  in  thy  left,  Avarice*  a  Paudo- 
ra'sbox  of  deadly  poij on. 


SKETCH  III. 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  COMMERCE. 

/ 

THE  few  wants  of  men  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fo- 
ciety,  are  fupplicd  by  barter  in  its  rudeft 
form.  In  barter,  the  rational  confideration  is,  what 
is  wanted  by  the  one,  and  what  can  be  fpared  by 
the  other.  But  favages  are  not  always  fo  clear- 
lighted  :  a  favage  who  wants  a  knife,  will  give  for 
it  any  thing  that  is  lefs  ufeful  tp  him  at  the  time, 
^without  confidering  either  the  prefent  wants  of  the 
perfon  he  is  dealing  with,  or  his  own  future  wants. 
An  inhabitant  of  Guiana  will  for  a  fiih-hook  give 
more  af  one  time,  than  at  another  he  will  give  for 
a  hatchet,  or  for  a  gun.  Kempfer  reports,  that 
an  inhabitant  of  Puli  Timor,  an  ifland  adjacent  to 
Malacca,  will,  for  a  bit  of  coarfe  linen  not  worth 
three-halfpence,  give  provifions  worth  three  or  four 
Ihillings.  But  people  improve  by  degrees,  attend- 
ing to  what  is  wanted  on  the  one  fide,  and  to  what 
can  be  fpared  on  the  other  ;  and  in  that  lefibn,  the 
American  favages  in  our  neighbourhood  are  not  a 
little  expert. 

Barter 
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Barter  or  permutation,  in  its  original  form,  pro- 
ved miferably  deficient  when  men  atid  their  wants 
multiplied.  That  fort  of  commerce  cannot  be 
carried  on  at  a  diftance ;  and,  even  among  neigh- 
bours, it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  one  can 
fpare  what  the  other  wants.  Barter  is  fomewhat 
enlarged  by  covenant*:  abufhel  of  wheat  is  de- 
livered to  me,  upon  my  promiftng  an  equivalent 
at  a  future  time.  But  what  if  I  have  nothing 
that  my  neighbour  may  have  occafion  for?  or 
what  if  my  promife  be  not  relied  on  ?  Thus  bar- 
ter, even  with  the  aid  of  covenants,  proves  iftili  de- 
fe&ive*  The  nuiriberlefs  wants  of  men  cannot 
readily  be  fupplied,  without  fom$  commodity  in 
general  eftimation,  which  will  b?  gladly  accepted 
in  exchange  for  every  other.  That  commodity 
ought  not  to  be  bulky,  nor  be  expenftve  in  keep- 
ing, nor  be  confumable  by  time.  Gold  and  fil- 
ver  are  metals  that  poflfefs  thefe  properties  in  an 
eminent  degree.  They  are  at  the  fame  time  per- 
,  fe&ly  homogeneous  in  whatever  country  produ- 
ced :  two  maffes  of  pure  gold  or  of  pure  filver 
are  always  equal  in  value,  provided  they  be  of  the 
fame  weight.  Thefe  metals  are  alfo  divifible  into 
fmali  parts,  convenient  to  be  given  for  goods  of 
fmall  value  *. 

G  3  Gold 

»  «  Origo  *mendt  vendendique  a  pernrotattonibtis  cqepit. 
Olim  entm  non  ita  erat  nummus :  neque  aliud  nunc,  aliud/re- 
tfam  yocabatur ;  fed  unufqiiifque,  Secundum  neceffitatem  tern 
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Gold  and  filver,  when  introduced  into  commerce, 
were  probably  bartered,  like  other  commodities, 
by  bulk  merely,  Rock-falt  in  Ethiopia,  white  as 
fnow,  and  hard  as  ftone,  is  to  this  day  bartered  in 
that  manner  with  other  goods.  It  is  dug  out  of 
the  mountain  Lafta,  formed  into  plates  a  foot  long, 
and  three  inches  broad  and  thick ;  and  a  portion 
is  broken  off  equivalent  in  value  to  the  thing  want- 
ed. But  more  accuracy  came  to  be  introduced 
into  the  commerce  of  gold  and  filver :  inftead  of 
being  given  loofely  by  bulk,  every  portion  was 
weighed  in  fcales ;  and  this  method  of  barter  is 
pra&ifed  in  Chin$,  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  many  other 
co Atries.  Even  weight  was  at  length  difcovered 
to  be  an  imperfect  ftandard.  Ethiopian  fait  may 
be  proof  againft  adulteration ;  but  weight  is  no 
fecurity  againft  mixing  gold  and  filver  with  bafe. 
metals.  To  prevent  that  fraud,  pieces  of  gold  aqd 
filver  are  imprefled  with  a  public  ftamp,  vouching 
both  the  purity  and  quantity  ;  and  fucJbt  pieces  are 
termed  coin.    This  was  a  notable  improvement  in 

commerce'; 

porum,  ac  rerum,  utilibus  inutilia  permutabat,  quando  plerum- 
<que  evenit,  ut  quod  alterl  fupereft,  alteri  defit.  *Sed  quia  non 
femper,  nee  facile  concurrebat,  ut,  cpm  tu  habere^  quod  ego 
defiderarem,  invicem  haberem  quod  tu  accipere  velles,  electa 
materia  eft,  cujus  publica  ac  perpetua  gftimatio  difficultatibus 
permutationuxn,  sequalitate  quantitatis  fubveniret:  ea  [quae]; 
rnateria  forma  publica  percuffa,  ufum  dominiumque  non  tam 
ex  fubftantia  praebet,  quam  ex  quantitate ;  nee  ultra  menx 
utrumque,  fed  alterum  fret turn  vocatur  j"  /.  i.  Digeft^  De  co$^ 
frqbcnda  emption^ 
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commerce ;  and  was  probably  at  firft  thought  com- 
plete. It  was  not  forefeen,  that  thefe  metak  wear 
by  much  handling  in  the  courfe  of  circulation ; 
and  confequently,  that  in  time  the  public  ftamp  is 
reduced  to  be  a  voucher  of  the  purity  only,  not  of 
the  quantity.  Hence  proceed  manifold  inconve- 
niences ;  for  which  no  other  remedy  occurs,  but 
to  reftore  the  former  method  of  weighing,  trailing 
to  the  ftamp  for  tire  purity  only.  This  proves  an 
embarraftment  in  commerce,  which  is  remedied  by 
the  ufe  of  paper-money.  And  paper-money  is  at- 
tended with  another  advantage,  that  of  preventing 
the  lofs  of  much  gold  and  filver  by  wearing.  For- 
merly in  China,  gold  and  filver  were  coined  as 
among  us;  but  the  wearing  of  coin  by  handling' 
obliged  them  to  recur  to  fcales  ;  and  now  weight 
alone  is  relied  on  for  determining  the  quantity. 
Copper  is  the  only  metal  that  is  circulated  among 
them  without  weighing %h and  it  is  with  it* that 
(mail  debts  are  paid,  -and  (mall  purchafes  made. 

When  gold  or  filver  in  bullion  is  exchanged 
with  other  commodities,  fuch  commerce  paffes  un- 
der the  common  name  of  barter  or  permutation: 
when  current  coin  is  exchanged,  fuch  commerce 
is  termed  buying  and  felling ;  and  the  money  ex- 
changed is  termed  the  price  of  the  goods. 

As  comiperce  cannot  be  carried  on  to  any  ex- 
tent without  a  ftandard  for  comparing  goods  of 
different  kinds,  and  as  every  commercial  country 
is  pofiefied  of  fuch  a  ftandard, '  it  feems  difficult  to 

G4        *  fay 
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fry  by  what  means  the  fiandard  has  been  eftablifh- 
*4f  It  is  plainly  not  founded  oil  nature  j  for  die 
4iffer£nt  kinds  of  goods  have  naturally  no  com- 
fpoa  meafure  by  which  they  can  be  valued :  t\yp 
quarters  of  wheat  can  be  compared  with  twenty ; 
but  what  rule  hgve  we  for  comparing  wheat  with 
broadcloth,  or  either  of  them  with  gold,  or  gold 
with  filver  or  copper  ?  Several  ingenious  writers 
h^ve  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  comparative 
value  of  commodities,  by  reducing  them  all  to  th§ 
labour  employed  in  railing  food ;  which  labour  is 
faid  to  be  a  fiandard  for  meafuring  the  value  of  all 
other  labour,  and  confequently  of  all  things  pro- 
duced by  labour.  "  If,  for  example,  a  bufhel  of 
^  jyheat  and  an  ourtce  of  filver  be  produced  by 
4f  the  feme  quantity  of  labour,  will  they  not  be 
?*  equal  in  value  ?"  This  fiandard  is  imperf<e&  in 
many  refpe&s.  I  obferve,  firft,  that  to  give  it  3. 
•  plaufible  appearance,  there  is  a'neceffity  to  main- 
tain, contrary  to  faft,  that  all  materials  on  which 
labour  is  employed  are  of  equal  value.  It  requires 
as  much  labour  to  mgke  a  brafs  pandleftick  as  one 
of  filver,  though  far  from  being  of  the  fame  value, 
A  bufhel  of  wheat  may  fometime$  equal  in  value 
an  ounce  of  filver  ;  but  an  ounce  of  gold  does  not 
always  require  more  labour  than  a  buAel  of 
wheat ;  and  yet  they  differ  widely  in  yalue.  The 
value  of  labour,  it  is  true,  enters  into  the  value  of 
every  thing  produced  by  it  j  but  is  far  from  ma^ 
king  the  whole  value.    If  an  ounce  of  filver  were 
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of  no  greater  value  than  the  labour  of  procuring 
it,  that  ounce  would  go  for  payment  of  the  labour, 
and  nothing  be  left  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mine : 
fuch  a  do&rine  will  not  relilh  with  the  King  of 
Spain  >  and  as  little  with  the  Kings  of  Golconda 
and  Portugal,  proprietors  of  the  diamond-mines. 
Secondly,  The  ftandard  under  review  fuppofes 
every  fort  of  labour  to  be  of  equal  value,  ^which 
however  will  not  be  maintained.  An  ufqful  art  in 
great  requeft  may  not  be  generally  known :  the 
few  who  are  feilfui  will  juftly  demand  more  for 
their  labour  than  the  common  rate.  An  expert 
hulbandman  bellows  no  more  labour  in  railing  a 
hundred  bufhels  of  wheat,  than  his  ignorant  neigh- 
bour in  railing  fifty  :  if  labour  be  the  only  ftand- 
ard, the  two  crops  ought  to  afford  the  fame  price. 
Was  not  Raphael  entitled  to  a  higher  price  for  One 
of  his  fine  pictures,  than  a  dunce  is  for  a  tavern- 
fign,  fuppofing  the  labour  to  have  been  equal? 
Laftly,  As  this  ftandard  is  applicable  to  things  only 
that  require  labour,  what  rule  is  to  be  followed 
with  refped:  to  natural  fruits,  and  other  things  that 
require  no  labour  ? 

Where  a  pound  of  one  commodity  giyes  the 
fame  price  with  a  pound  of  another,  thefe  commo- 
dities are  laid  to  be  of  equal  value  ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  rule  can  be  given  for  the  price  of  cpm- 
modities,  that  rule  determines  alfo  their  compara- 
tive values.    Montefquieu*  attempts  to  account 

for 
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for  the  price  as  follows.  He  begins  with  fuppo- 
fing,  that  there  is  but  one  commodity  in  com* 
merce,  divifible  like  gold  and  filver  into  parts,  the 
parts  like  thofe  of  gold  and  filver  uniform  and 
equally  perfect  Upon  that  fuppofitiori,  the  price, 
fays  he,  of  the  whole  commodity  colle&ed  into  a 
inafs,  will  be  the  whole  current  gold  and  filver ; 
and  the  price  of  any  particular  quantity  of  the  for- 
mer, will  be  the  correfponding  quantity  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the  one  corre- 
fponding to  the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the 
other.  H£  goes  on  to  apply  the  fame  computation 
to  all  the  variety  of  goods  in  commerce ;  and  con- 
cludes in  general,  that  as  the  whole  mafs  of  goods 
in  commerce  correfpohds  to  the  whole  mafs  of 
gold  and  filver  in  commerce  as  its  price,  fo  the 
price  of  the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the  former 
will  be  the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the  latter. 
According  to  this  computation,  all  different  goods 
muft  give  the  fame  price,  or,  which  is  the  fame, 
be  of  equal  value,  provided  their  weight  or  mea- 
fure  be  the  fame.  Our  author  certainly  did  not 
intend  fuch  an  abfurdity  ;  and  yet  I  can  draw  no 
other  inference  from  his  reafoning.  In  the  very 
next  chapter  he  admits  the  Negroes  on  the  coaft 
•of  Afric  to  be  an  exception  from  the  general  rule, 
who,  fays  he,  value  commodities  according  to  the 
ufe  they  have  for  them.  But,  do  not  all  nations 
value  commodities  in  the  fame  manner  ? 

Rejefting, 
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Reje&ing,  then,  the  foregoing  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  the  comparative  value  of  commodities,  I 
take  a  hint  from  what  was  laft  faid  to  maintain, 
that  it  is  the  demand  chiefly  which  fixes  the  value 
of  every  commodity.  Quantity  beyond  the  de- 
mand renders  even  neceflaries  of  no  value  ;  of 
which  water  is  an  inftance.  It  may  be  held  ac- 
cordingly as  a  general  rule,  That  the  value  of 
goods  in  commerce  depends  on  a  demand  beyond 
what  their  quantity  can  fatisfy  ;  and  rifes  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  excefs  of  the  demand  above  the 
quantity.  Even  water  becomes  valuable  hi  coun- 
tries where  the  demand  exceeds  the  quantity :  in 
arid  regions,  fprings  of  water  afte  ,highly  valued ; 
and,  in  old  times,  were  frequently  the  occafion  of 
broils  and  bloodflied.  Comparing  next  different 
commodities  with  refpeft  to  value,  that  commodi- 
ty of  which  the  eicefs  of  the  demand  above  the 
quantity  is  the  greater,  will  be  of  the  greater  va- 
lue. Were  utility  or  intrinfic  value  only  to  be 
confidered,  a  pound  of  iron  would  be  worth  ten 
pounds  of  gold ;  but  as  the  excefs  of  the  demand 
for  gold  above  its  quantity  is  much  greater  thaji 
that  of  iron,  the  latter  is  of  lefs  value  in  the  mar- 
ket, A  pound  of  opium,  or  of  Jefuits  bark,  is,  for 
its  falutary  effects,  more  valuable  than  gold;  and 
yet,  for  the  reafon  given,  a  pound  of  gold  will 
purchafe  many  pounds  of  thefe  drugs.  Thus,  in 
general,  the  excefs  of  the  demand  above  the  quan- 
tity is  the  ftandard  that  chiefly  fixes  the  mercan- 
tile 
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tile  value  of  commodities*.  Intefeft  is  the  price 
or  premium  given  for  the  loan  of  money ;  and  the 
rate  of  intereft,  like  the  price  of  other  commodi- 
ties, is  regulated  by  the  demand*  Many  borrow- 
ers and  few  lenders  produce  high  intereft :  many 
lenders  and  few  borrowers  produce  low  intereft  f . 

The  caufes  that  make  a  demand  feem  not  fo  ea- 
fily  afcertained.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  the 
demand  for  neceffaries  in  any  country,  muft  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  This  rule 
holds  not  fo  ftri&ly  in  articles  of  convenience ;  be- 
caufe  fome  people  are  more  greedy  of  convenien- 
ces than  others.  As  to  articles  of  tafte  and  luxu- 
ry, the  demand  appears  fo  arbitrary  as  not  to  be 
reducible  to  any  rule.  A  tafte  for  beauty  is  gene- 
ral, but  fo  different  in  different  perfons,  as  to  make 
the  demand  extremely  variable :  the  faint  repre- 
fentation  of  any  plant  in  an  agate,  is  valued  by 
fome  for  its  rarity  ;  but  the  demand  is  far  from  be- 
ing univerfal.    Savages  are  defpifed  for  being  fond 

of 

•  In  a  voyage  to  Arabia  Faelix,  ann.  1708,  the  King  of  the 
territory  where  the  crew  landed,  gave  them  an  ox  weighing  a 
thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  pounds  for  a  fufee,  and  three-fcore 
pound-weight  of  rice  for  twenty-eight  ounces  of  gun-powder. 
The  goods  bartered  were  eftimated  according  to  the  want*  of 
each  party,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  demand  above 
the  quantity. 

f  From  what  is  faid  in  the  treatife  Det  corps  politique*)  (iiv.  6. 
ch.  8.)  it  appears  doubtful  whether  high  or  low  intereft  be  the 
moft  friendly  to  commerce. 
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of  glafs-beads ;  but  were  fucb  toys  equally  rare 
among  us,  they  would  be  corded  by  many :  a  cop* 
per  coin  of  the  Emperor  Otho  is  of  no  intrinfic  va- 
lue, and  yet,  for  its  rarity,  would  draw  a  great 
price* 

The  value  of  gold  and  filver  in  commerce,  like 
that  of  other  commodities,  was  at  firft,  we  may  be- 
lieve, both  arbitrary  and  flu&uating;  and,  like 
other  commodities,  they  found  in  time  their  va- 
lue in  the  market.  With  refped  to  value,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  great  difference  between  money 
and  other  conAmodities.  Goods  that  are  expenfive 
in  keeping,  fuch  as  cattle,  or  that  are  impaired  by- 
time,  fuch  as  corn,  will  always  be  firft  offered  in 
exchange  for  what  is  wanted  ;  and  when  fuch 
goods  are  offered  to  fale,  the  vender  muft  be  con- 
tented with  the  current  price :  in  making  the  bar- 
gain, the  purchafer  has  the  advantage ;  for  be  fuf- .. 
fers  not  by  referviog  bis  money  to  a  better  mar- 
ket. And  thus  commodities  are  brought  down  by 
money,  to  the  loweft  value  that  can  afford  any  pro- 
fit. At  the  fame  time,  gold  and  filver  fooner  find 
their  value  than  other  commodities.  The  value 
of  the  latter  depends  both  on  the  quantity  and  on 
the  demand  ;  the  value  of  the  former  depends  on 
the  quantity  only,  the  demand  being  unbounded  z 
and  even  with  refpedt  to  quantity,  thefe  precious 
metals  are  lefs  variable  than  other  commodities. 

Gold  and  filver,  being  thus  fooner  fixed  in  their 
value  than  other  commodities,  becoma  a  ftandard 

for 
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for  valuing  every  other  commodity,  and,  confe* 
quently,  for  comparative  values.  A  bufhel  of 
wheat,  for  example,  being  valued  at  five  (hillings, 
a  yard  of  broad-cloth  at  fifteen,  their  comparative 
values  are  as  one  to  three. 

A  ftandard  of  values  is  effential  to  commerce ; 
apd  therefore,  where  gold  and  filver  are  unknown, 
other  ftandards  are  eftablifhed  in  pra&ice.  The 
only  ftandard  among  the  favages  of  North  Ameri- 
ca is  the  Ikin  of  a  beaver.  Ten  of  thefe  are  given 
for  a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  one  for 
four  pounds  of  lead,  one  for  fix  knives,  one  for  a 
hatchet,  fix  for  a  coat  of  woollen  cloth,  five  for  a 
petticoat,  and  one  for  a  pound  of  tobacco.  Some, 
nations  in  Africa  employ  Ihells,  termed  couries,  for 
a  ftandard. 

As  my  chief  view  in  this  Iketch  is,  to  examine 
how  far  induftry  and  commerce  are  affe&ed  by 
the  quantity  of  circulating  coin,  I  premife  the  fol- 
lowing plain  proppfitions.  Suppofing,  firft,  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and  the  quanti- 
ty of  goods  in  the  market,  to  continue  the  fame, 
the  price  will  rife  and  fall  with  the  demand.  For 
when  more  goods  are  demanded  than  the  market  . 
affords,  thofe  who  offer  the  higheft  price  will  be 
preferred  :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  goods 
brought  to  market  exceed  the  demand,  the  vfend- 
ers  have  no  refourcc  but  to  entice  purchafers  by  a 
low  price.  The  price  of  fifh,  flefli,  butter,  and 
cheefe,  is  much  higher  than  formerly  j  for  thefe 

being 
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being  now  the  daily  food  even  of  the  lowed  people, 
the  demand  for  them  is  greatly  increafed. 

Suppofing  a  fluctuation  in  the  quantity  of  goods 
only,  the  price  falls  as  the  quantity  increafes,  and 
rifes  as  the  quanity  decreafes.  The  farmer  whofe 
quantity  of  corn  is  doubled  by  a  favourable  fea- 
fon,  muft  fell  at  half  the  ufual  price ;  becaufe  the 
purchafer,  who  fees  a  fuperfluity,  will  pay  no  more 
for  it.  The  contrary  happens  upon  £  fcanty  crop ; 
thofe  who  want  corn,  muft  ftarve,  or  give  the 
market-price,  however  high.  The  manufactures 
of  wool,  flax,  and  metals,  are  much  cheaper  than 
formerly;  for  though  the  demand  has  increafed, 
yet  by  {kill  and  induftry  the  quantities  produced 
have  increafed  in  a  greater  proportion.  More  pot- 
herbs are  confumed  than  formerly :  and'  yet  by 
fkilful  culture  the  quantity  is  fo  much  greater  in 
proportion,  as  to  have  lowered  the  price  to  left 
than  one-half  of  what  is  was  eighty  years  ago. 

It  is  eafy  to  combine  the  quantity  and  demand,, 
-fuppofing  a  fluctuation  of  both.  Where  the  quan- 
tity exceeds  the  ufual  demand,  more  people  will 
be  tempted  to  purchafe  by  the  low  price;  and 
where  the  demand  rifes  confiderably  above  the 
quantity,  the  price  will  rife  in  proportion.  In  ma- 
thematical language,  thefe  propofitions  may  be  thus 
exprefled,  That  the  price  is  direftly  as  the  demand, 
and  invtrfely  as  the  quantity. 

A  variation  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin  is 
tiie  molt  intricate  circumftance  ;  becaufe  it  never 

happens* 
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happens  without  making  a  variation  in  the  demand 
for  goods,  and  frequently  in  the  quantity.    I  take 
the  liberty,  however,  to  fappofe  that  there  is  no 
variation  but  in  the  quantity  of  circulating,  coin  j 
lor  though  that  cannot  happen  in  reality,  yet  the 
refult  of  the  fuppoiition  will  throw  light  upon 
what  really  happens  :  the  fubjed  is  involved,  and 
I  wifh  to  make  it  plain.     I  put  a  firnple  cdfe,  that 
the  half  of  our  current  coin  is  at  once  fwept  away 
by  fome  extraordinary  accident.    This  at  firft  wilt 
embarrafs  our  internal  commerce,  as  the  vender 
will  infift  for  the  ufual  price,  which  now  cannot  be 
afforded.     But  the  error  of  frrch  demand  will  fooi* 
be  discovered  ;  and  the  price  of  commodities*  after 
fome  fluctuation,  will  fettle  at  the  one-half  of  what 
it  was  formerly.     At  the  fame  time,  there  is  here 
no  downfal  in  the  value  of  commodities,  which 
cannot  happen  while  the  quantity  and  demand 
continue  unvaried.   The  purchaiing  for  a  fixpence 
what  formerly  coft  a  fhilling,  makes  no  alteration 
in  the  value  of  the  thing  purchafed ;  becaufe  a  fix- 
pence  is  equal  in  value  to  what  a  (hilling  was  for* 
merly.     In  a  word,  when  money  is  fcarce,  it  muflf 
bear  a  high  value  :  it  fnuft  in  particular  go  far  in 
the  purchafe  of  goods;  which  we  exprefs  by  fay- 
ing, that  goods  are  cheap.     Pnt  next  the  cafe,  that 
by  fome  accident  our  coin  is  inftantly  doubled  * 
the  refult  muft  be,  not  inftantaneous  indeed,  to 
double  the  price  of  commodities.  Upon  the  former 
fuppoiition,  a  fixpence  is  in  effeft  advanced  to  be 

a 


a  (hilling!  Upon  the  frtefent  fapptfitidn,  a  {hilling 
has  ift  eflfea  funk  dowh  t«  a  fiipeiK*.  And  hete 
again  it  ought  to  to  obfetved,  that  though  th* 
price  is  augmented,  there  is  no  teal  alteration  in 
the  value  of  coffitn&iitieSi  A  bullock  thit,  feme 
years  ago,  Could  have  been  purchafed  for  ten  pounds, 
m -ill  at  prefent  yield  fifteen*  The  vulvar  ignorant* 
ly  think,  that  the  v&liie  of  horried  cattle  has  arifea 
in  thit  proportion*  The.  advanced  price  may,  lit 
fome  degree,  be  ocedfioned  by  a  greater  cohfump- 
tion  ;  but  it  is  chiefly,  becafioned  by  a  greater 
quintity  of  money  in  circulation. 

Combining  all  the  circumftances,  the  refult  is, 
that  if  the  quantity  of  gdods  and  of  money  conti- 
nue the  fame,  the  price  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
demand.  If  the  demand  and  quantity  of  goods 
Continue  thfe  fame,  the  price  will  be.  in  pfropbrtion 
io  the  quantity  of  money.  And  if  the  demand  and 
quantity  of  money  cohtihue  the  fairie,  the  price 
will  fall  as  the  quantity  increafes,  ahd  rife  as  the 
quantity  diminifhes. 

Thefe  fpeculative  riotions  will  enable  us  with 
accuracy  to  examine,  how  induftry  and  commerce 
are  affeded  by  variations  in  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lating, coip.  It  is  evident,  that  arts  and  manufac- 
tures cannot  be  carried  on  tp  any  extent  without 
c6in.  Petfons  totally  empilo^ed  hi  any  art  or  maf- 
jfrufaatirfe  requite  Wage*  dfcfly  or  Kttklyi  bfecatffe 
they  niuft  go  t&  thafket  for  ever$r  neceffitry  of  life. 
The  clothier,  the  tailor,  the  flioemaker,  the  gar- 

Vol,,  I.  H  dener, 
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denerf  the  farmer,  mud  employ  fervants  to  pre- 
pare their  good?  for  the  market ;  to  whom,  for 
that  reafon,  wages  ought  to  be  regularly  paid.  la 
a  word,  commerce  among  an  cndlefs  number  of  in- 
dividuals, who  depend  on  each  other  even  for  ne- 
cefiaries,  would  be  inextricable  without  a  quanti- 
ty of  circulating  coin.  Money  may  be  juftly 
conceived  to  be  the  oil,  that  lubricate?  all  the 
fprings  and  wheels  of  a  gre^t  machine,  and  pre? 
ferves  it  in  motion  .*.  Suppofing  us  now  to  be  pro- 
vided with  no  more  of  that  precious  oil  than  is 
barely  fufficient  for  the  eafy  motion  of  our  induf- 
try  and  manufa&ures,  a  diminution  qf  the  necefla- 
ry  quantity  mull  retard  them :  our  induftry  and 
manufa&ures  mud  decay  ;  and  if  we  do  not  confine 
the  expense  of  living  to  our  prefent  circumftances, 
which  felddm  happens,  the  balance  of  trade  with 
foreign  nations  will  turn  againft  us,  and  leave  us 
no  refource  for  making  the  balance  equ^l  bjit  to  ex- 
port our  gold  and  filyejr.  And  when  we. are  drain- 
ed  of  thefe  metals,  farewell  to  arts  and  manufac- 
tures ;  we  (hall  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  fa- 

v^ges, 

*  Money  cannot  be  juftly  faid  to  be  deficient  where  there  is 
Efficiency  tq  purchafe  every  commodity,  and  to  pay  for  every 
kind  of  labodir  that  is  wanted.  Any  greater  quantity  is  hurt- 
ful to  commerce;,  as  will  be  feen  afterward.  But  tQ  be  forced 
to  contract  debt  even  when  one  deals  prudently  and  profitably, 
.  and  confecjuently  to  be  fubje&ed  to  legal  execution,  is  a  proof, 
-~  by  no  means  ambiguous,  of  fcarcity  of  money,  which  till  <tf 
late  was  remarkably  the  cafe  is  Scotland, 
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vages,  which  is,  that  each  individual  mull  depend 
entirely  on  his  own  labour  for  procuring  every  ne- 
ceflary  of  life*     The  confequences  of  the  balance 
turning  for  us,  are  at  firft  dire&ly  oppofite  :  but  at 
the  long-run  come  to  be  the  fame :  they  are  fweet 
in  the  mouth,  but  bitter  in  the  ftomach.    An  in- 
flux of  riches  by  this  balance,  roufes  our  a&ivity. 
Plenty  of  money  elevates  our  fpirits,  and  infpires 
an  appetite  for  pl$afure :  we  indulge  a  tafte  for 
{how  and  embellifhment,  become  hofpitable,  and 
refine  upon  the  arts  of  luxury.     Plenty  of  mo- 
ney is  a  prevailing  motive  even  with  the  moil  fe- 
date,  to  exert  themfelves  in  building,  in  husband- 
ry, in  manufactures,  and  in  other  folid  improve- 
ments.    Such  articles  require  both  hands  and  ma- 
terials, the  prices  of  which  are  raifed  by  the  addi- 
tional demand.     The  labourer  now  whofe  wage;s 
are  thus  raifed,  is  not  fatisfied  with  merp  necefia- 
ries,  but  infills  for  conveniences,  the  price  of  whic}i 
1  alfo  is  raifed  by  the  new  demand.     In  fhort,  in- 
creafe  of  money  raifes  the  priqe  of  every  commo- 
dity i  partly  from  the  greater  quantity  of  njoney, 
and  partly  from  the  additional  demand  for  fupply- 
ing  artificial  wants.     Hitherto  a  delightful  view 
of  profperous  commerce :  but  behold  the  remote 
confequences.    Hjgh  wages  at  firft  promote  indus- 
try, and  double  the  quantity  of  labour  :  but  the 
.utmoft  exertion  of  labour  is  limited  within  certain 
bounds ;  and  a  perpetual  influx  of  gold  and  filver 
will  not  for  ever  be  attended  with  a  proportional 
fl  2         '  quantity 
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quantity  of  work  !  TI»e  pjfoe  6?  labour  Will  rife  in 
^roportidft  to  the  quantity  of  iApney ;  but  the  ptb- 
4tac*  Will  not  rife  in  the  fanfte  proportion  j  and  fbt 
tthtt  teafori  bur  maniifadurps  will  be  deafer  thah 
fbrtaerly.    Hence  a  difmal  fcepe.    The  high  price 
*t  home  Of  put  taanufa&Ute*  Will  exclude  us  FrOtt* 
Foreign  markets  -f  for  iF  the  merchant  cannot  drate 
there  For  hj$  goods  what  lie  paid  at  hbifce.  With 
Tome  profit,  he  mud  abandon  fcreigrt  commerce  &U 
together.    And,  what  is  fttU  more  difmal,  We  (hall 
be  deprived  even  dF  OUr  own  markets  ;  Fof  in  fpite 
6F  the  utmoft  vigiUnfcc,    foreign    commodities, 
cheaper  than  pur  own,  will  be  poured  in  upon  us. 
The  laft  fcene  is  to  be  deprived  of  our  gold  add  fil- 
ver,  and  reduced  to  the  fame  miferable  ftate  as  if 
the  balance  had  been  againft  us  from  tj*e  begin- 
ning. 

However  certain  it  may  be,  that  jfn  addition  to 
the  quantity  of  money  nmft  raife  the  price  of  la-* 
bour  and  oF  manufa&ures,  yet  there  is  a  fad  that 
feems  to  contradid  the  proposition,  which  is,  that 
in  no  other  country  are  labour  and  manufactures 
fo  cheap  as  in  the  two  peninfulas  on  the  right  and 
left  oF  the  Ganges,  though  in  no  other  cpuntry  is 
there  fuch  plenty  of  nioney.  To  account  fpr  this 
lingular  <fa&,  political  writers  fay,  that  money  is 
thefe  amaflfed  by  the  Nabobs,  and  Withdrawn  frotfi 
Circulation,  This  is  not  FatisFadtory :  tha  ehief  ex„ 
portation  From  thefe  peninfulas  id  their  manufac- 
tures, the  price  of  whi2h  comes  ijlrft-tb  tte  mer- 
chant 


chant  and  manufacturer;  and  how  can  that  tapper* 
without  raifing  the  price  of  labour?  Rice,  it  k 
truc^  U  the  food  of  their  labouring  pqor ;  apd  aa 
acre  of  rice  yields  more  food  than  five  acres!  of 
wheat:  but  the  cheapnefi  of  neceffaries,  though  it 
hath  a  confiderable  influence  in  keeping  down  thfe 
price  of  labour;  canoot  keep  it  confiantly  down,  ia 
oppofition  to  an  overflowing  current  of  nonej* 
The  populoufnefs  of  thefe  two  countries  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  totally  overlooked.  Every  traveler  is 
amazed  how  fuch  fwanps  of  people  can  find  bread, 
however  fertile  the  foil  may  be*  Let  us  examine 
that  circumftance.  One  thing  k  evident,  that, 
were  the  people  fully  employed,  there  would  not 
be  a  demand  for  the  tenth  part  of  their  manufac* 
tares*  Here,  then,  is  a  country  where  handfla* 
hour  is  a  drug  for  want  of  employment.  The  peo- 
ple, at  the  fame  time,  fobcr  and '  inclining  to  in- 
dititry,  are  glad  to  be  employed  at  any  rate  ;  and 
whatever  pittance  is  gained  by  labour,  makes  al«t 
ways  fome  addition,  Htace  it  is,  that  in  thefe  pe-» 
ninfulas,  fuperfluity  of  hands  overbalancing  both 
the  quantity  of  money  and  the  demand  for  their 
manufactures,  ferves  to  keep  the  price  extremely 
low. 

What  is  now  faid  difcovers  an  exception*  to  the 
proposition  above  laid  down.  It  holds  undoubted* 
Jy  in  Europe,  and  in  every  country  where  there  i* 
work  for  all  the  people,  that  an  addition  to  the 
circulating  coin  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and  of 
x  H  3   '  raanufa&ures  ; 
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manufactures ;  but  fuch  addition  has  no  fenfible 
effed  in  a  country  uhere  there  is  a  fuperfluity  of 
hands,  who  are  always  difpofed  to  work  wlfcn  they 
find  employment. 

From  thefe  premifes  it  is  evident,  that,  unlefs 
there  is  a  fuperfluity  of  hands,  manufactures  can 
never  flourifh  in  a  country  abounding  with  mines 
of  gold  and  filver.  This  in  effeft  is  the  cafe  of 
Spain :  a  conftant  influx  of  thefe  metals,  railing 
the  price  of  labour  and  manufa&ures,  has  depri- 
ved the  Spaniards  of  foreign  markets,  and  alfo  of 
their  own :  they  are  reduced  to  purchafe  from 
Grangers  even  the  neceflaries  of  life.  What  a  dif- 
mal  condition  will  they  be  reduced  to,  when  their 
mines  come  to  be  exhausted  !  The  Gold  coaft  in 
Guinea  has  its  name  from  the  plenty  of  gold  that 
is  found  there.  As  it  is  wafhed  from  the  hills  with 
the  foil  in  fmall  quantities,  every  one  is  on  the 
watch  for  it ;  and  the  people,  like  gamefters,  def~ 
pifc  every  other  occupation.  They  are  according* 
ly  lazy  and  poor.  The  kingdom  of  Fidah,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  there  is  no  gold,  is  popu- 
lous: the  people  are  induftrious,  deal  in  many 
branches  of  manufacture,  and  are  all  in  eafy  cir- 
cumftances. 

To  illuftrate  this  obfervation,  which  is  of  great 
importance,  1  enter  more  minutely  into  the  condi- 
tion of  Spain.  The  rough  materials  of  filk,  wool, 
and  iron,  are  produced  there  more  perfect  than  in 
any  other  country ;  and  yet  flourifhing  manufac? 

tures 
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tures  of  thefe,  rtoiild  be  ruinous  to  it  in  its  prefent 
date.  Let  us  only  fuppofe,  that  Spain  itfelf  could 
furnifh  all  the  commodities  that  are  demanded  in 
its  American  territories,  what  would  be  the  confe- 
rence ?  The  gold  and  filver  produced  by  that 
trade  would  circulate  in  Spain  i  money  would  be- 
come a  drug  t  labour  and  manufactures  would  rife 
to  a  high  price  ;  and  every  neceffary  of  life,  not 
excepting  manufadures  of  filk,  wool,  and  iron, 
would  be  finuggled  into  Spain,  the  high  price  there 
being  fufficient  to  overbalance  every  rifk  :  Spain 
would  be  left  without  induftry*  and  without  peo* 
pie.  Spain  was  adtually  in  the  flpurifhing  ftate 
here  fuppofed  when  America  was  difcovered  t  the 
American  gold  and  filver  mines  enflamed  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  confequently  was  the  greateft  misfortune 
that  ever  befel  that  once  potent  kingdom.  The 
exportation  of  our  filver  coin  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  fo 
loudly  exclaimed  againft  by  (hallow  politicians,  is 
to  us,  on  the  contrary,  a  mod  fubftantial  blefling : 
it  keeps  up  the  value  of  filver,  and  <x>nfequently 
leffens  the  value  of  labour  and  of  goods,  which 
enable  ui  to  maintain  bur  place  in  foreign  mar* 
kets.  Were  there  no  drain  for  our  filver,  its  quan- 
tity in  our  continent  would  fink  its  value  fo  much 
as  to  render  the  American  mines  unprofitable. 
Notwithftanding  the  great  flow  of  money  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  many  mines  in  the  Weft  Indies  are 
given  up,  becaufe  they  afford  not  the  expence  of 
working ;  and  were  the  value  of  filver  in  Europe 

H  4  brought 
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brought  x$uch  lower,  the  whole  filver  mines  in,  the 
Weft  Indies  would  be  abandoned-  Thus  oifr  Eaft* 
India  commerce,  which  is  thought  ruinous  by 
many,  beoaufe  it  is  a  drain  to  much  of  our  filver, 
is  for  that  very  reafon  profitable  to  all.  The 
Spaniards  profit  by  importing  it  into  Europe; 
and  other  nations  profit,  by  Receiving  it  for  their 
manufactures. 

How  ignpraitf  ly  «fo  people  ftruggle  againft  the 
neceflary  chajn  qf  caitfes  and  effed3 !  If  money 
do  not  overflow*  a  swan}**?*  'm  which  the  im- 
port$  exceed  ii\  valine  the  sports,  wijl  fopp  drain 
a  nation  of  money,  and  p«t  q&  end  to  it*  incjuftry. 
Commercial  nation*,  foe  tbftt  r^ffiix  ftryggl?  h^ 
foe  the  balance  of  t«d&fc.  MAttej  fondly l9?ffitw^ 
that  it  canuot  b$  iqqi  v&xwtog&v*.  If  g^atiy 
advantageous  to  th§«U  it  *m*ft  W  tJWsAw  pro- 
portion b&  disadvantageous  tp  theft  t;h?y  ds^l  witih  j 
which  proyesequally njinow *Q fecfch..  Th^jr  fc«h 
fee  iodeed>  but  without  <?qn9«ri*>  immediate  xykk 
to  thofe  they  deal  with ;  but  tbfcy  have  119  iodigar 
tioii  to  foUefee,  that  ultimteiy  i%  mqft  prpvq  sqjuaj- 
ly  ruinous  to  themfelyes.  It  appear^  tjie  intention, 
of  Providence  that  all.  nations  ftieukl  benefit  by 
commerce  as  by  fun- (bine  ;  and  it  is  fa  ordered, 
that  an  une<yiai  balance  is  prejudicial  to  tt^e  gain- 
ers as  well  as  to  thff  tofers,:  tt*e  latter  are  ixnrae^ 
diate  fufferers;  but  $0  lpfs  for  u^imately^  ape  the 
former.  This  is  one  ren^ar^at[le  jjiftance,  a,i^Q9g> 
many,  of  providential  WffdQRi  ia  cGqdu&ing  hu« 

man 


mwi  affairs,  iflfcpfpgept  of  (he  wilt  of  man,  and 
fisqVM^ly  4g»i{ift  l»is  wilh  An  ambitious  na^iw* 
pi*c§d  adY&nt*g?p\$y  ft*  trade,  would  wUHpgly 
engrois  all  to  tl^mfeWes,  $$$  Reduce  tbeiy  B^igi*- 
bpuri  to  be  hf  wejrs  of  wood  qnd  drawers  pf  water. 
Hut  an  iimncibte  b«  v  opppfed  to  fuch  ambition, 
making  tin  OYSFg*QWfi  copu»9rce  the  means  of  its 
qwp  deftrviftiorv  The  commercial  balance  held 
by  the  himd  pf  Providence  M  jxever  permitted  to 
preponderate  «mph  tp  pa*  fide  J  aijd  every  Ration 
partakes,  or  may  partakt,  pf  all  th?  comfort*  of 
life.  Engroffiog  is  bswl  policy :  men  are  prompt- 
ed, \>Qth  by  infcreft  a»ud  duty,  to  fecond  the  plaij  9$ 
pTOvid^i^ei  33d  t^>  prefab  as  near  a*  po^Uu 
equally  in  ths  b$la,pce  <tf  V#de, 

Upq$  the£  Brincip^es,  a  wife  geppje,  having  ac- 
quired a  ftqck  of  money  fujpcient  for  an  exteofive 
commerce,  ^»iU  trembly  a*  ^balance  top  edvafl- 
tageous :  they  will  reft  fatisfied  with  an  squal  bsj- 
l^oce,  which  is  tfap  golden  mean.  A  hurtful  ba- 
lance may  he  guarded  againft  by  induftry  and  fru- 
gality: hut  by  what  me*ms  is  a  balance  too  fa- 
vourable to  be  guarded  ^gajnft  ?  With  refped:  to 
that  queftion,  it  i$  not  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  in  a  country  that  raifes  the  price  of  labour 
and  manufa&ures,  but  the  quantity  in  circulation  ; 
and  may  not  that  quantity  be  regulated  by  the 
ftate,  permitting  coinage. as  far  only  as  is  bene* 
ficial  to  its  manufactures  ?  Let  the  regifters  of  fo- 
reign mints  be  carefully  watched,  in  order  that 

our 
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our  current  coin  may  not  exceed  that  of  our  in- 
duftrioiis  neighbours.  There  will  always  be  a  de* 
mand  for  the  furplus  of  our  bullion,  either  to  be 
exported  as  a  commodity,  or  to  be  purchafed  at 
home  for  plate ;  which  cannot  be  too  much  en- 
couraged, being  ready  at  every  crifis  to  be  coined 
,  for  public  fervice.  The  fenate  of  Genoa  has  wife- 
ly burdened  porcelain  with  a  heavy  tax,  being  a 
foreign  luxury  ;  but  it  has  no  lefs  wifely  left  gold 
and  filver  plate  free ;  which  we  mod  unwifely 
have  loaded  with  a  duty  *. 

The  accumulating  money  in  the  public  trea- 
fury,  anciently  the  practice  of  every  prudent  mo- 
narch, prevents  fuperfluity.  Lies  there  any  good 
objedion  againft  that  pra&ice  in  a  trading  nation, • 
where  gold  and  filver  flow  in  with  impetuofity  ? 
A  great  fum  locked  up  by  a  frugal  King,  Henry 
VII.  of  England  for  example,  lefiens  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation  :  profufion  in  a  fucceflbr, 
which  was  the  cafe  with  Henry  VIIL,  is  a  fpur  to 
induftry,  fimilar  to  the  influx  of  gold  and  filver 
from  the  new  world.  The  canton  of  Berne,  by 
locking  up  money  in  its  treafury,  poffefies  the  mi- 
raculous art  of  reconciling  immenfe  wealth  with 
frugality  and  cheap  labour.  A  climate  not  kindly, 
and  a  foil  not  naturally  fertile,  enured  the  inha- 
bitants to  temperance  and  to  virtue.  Patriotifra 
is  their  ruling  paffion  ;  they  confider  themfelves  as 

children 

*  That  duty  is  wifely  taken  away  by  a  late  alt 
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children  of  the  republic ;  are  fottd  df  ferving  their 
mother:  and  hold  themfelves  fufficiently  recom- 
penfed  by  the  privilege  of  ferving  her.  The  pu* 
blic  revenue  greatly  exceeds  the  expence  of  govern- 
ment :  they  carefully  lock  Up  the  furplus  for  pur* 
chafing  land  when  a  proper  opportunity  offers ;, 
which  is  a  fhining  proof  of  their  difintereftednefs  as 
well  as  of  their  wifdom.  By  that  politic  meafure, 
much  more  than  by  war,  the  canton  of  Berne,  from 
a  very  flender  origin,  is  now  far  fuperior  to  any  of 
the  other  cantons  in  extent  of  territory.  But  ki 
what  other  part  of  the  globe  are  there  to  be  found 
miniftefs  of  ftate,  moderate  and  difinterefted  like, 
the  citizens  of  Berne !  In  the  hands  of  a  Britifh 
miniftry,  the  greateft  treafure  would  vanifh  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  do  more  mifchief,  by 
augmenting  money  in  circulation  above  what  is 
Salutary,  than  formerly  it  did  good  by  confining  it 
within  moderate  bounds.  Hut  againft  fuch  a  mea- 
fure there  lies  an  obje&ion  ftill  more  weighty  than 
its  being  an  ineffectual  remedy  #.  in  the  hands  of 
an  ambitious  prince,  it  would  prove  dangerous  to 
liberty. 

If  the  foregoing  meafures  be  not  relifhed,  I  can 
difcover  no  other  means  for  preferving  our  ftation 
in  foreign  markets,  but  a  bounty  on  exportation 
The  fum  would  be  great :  but  the  preferving  our 
induftry  and  manufactures,  and  the  preventing  an 
influx  of  foreign  manufactures,  cannot  be  purcbafed 
too  dear.  At  the  fame  time,  a  bounty  on  expor- 
tation 
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tation  would  not  be  an  unfupport^ble  lp^d :  on  the 
contrary,  fopetfhuty  of  wealth,  pr«ur*4  by  a  ba- 
lance conftantly  favourable,  would  make  the  load 
abundantly  eafy.  A  proper  bounty  wo^d  balance 
the  growing  price  of  labour  and  materials  at  home, 
ajid  keep  open  the  foreign  market  By  otgleding 
that  falutary  raeafure,  the  Dutch  b&ve  loft  all  their 
manufactures ;  ^  aegled  that  has  greatly  benefited 
both  England  and  France.  The  Ihtfch  indeed  3& 
prudently  in  withholding  that  benefit  as  much  a* 
poffible  from  their  powerful  neighbour :  to  pr^ 
vent  purchasing  from  them,  they  cpnfume  the 
manufeftures  of  Iadia. 

The  manufactures:  of  Spain;  once  e*tenfive,  havfl 
been  extirpated  by  their  gold  and  ftlver  mirtfs< 
Authors  afcribe  to  the  fame  nutfe  the  decline  of 
their  agriculture ;  but  erroneoufly :  on  the  con- 
trary, fupepftpity  of  gold  and  filver  is  favourable, 
to  agriculture,  by  railing  the  price  of  its  produce 
tions.  It  raiifes  alfo,  it  is  true,  the  price  of  labour  ; 
but^that  additional  expence  it  far  from  balancing 
the  profit  made  by  high  prices  of  whatever  the 
ground  produces.  Too  much  wealth  indeed  is  apt 
to  make  the  tenant  prefs  into  a  higher  rank :  but 
that  is  eafily  prevented  by  a  proper  heightening 
of  the  rent,  fo  as  always  to  confine  the  tenant  with- 
in his  own  fpb$re» 

A*  gold  and  ftlver  are  effetitial  to  commerce,  fo- 
reign and  domefticr  feveral  commercial  nations 
have  endeavoured  moft  abfurdly  to*  bar  the  expor- 
tation 


tatfcm  by  penal  laws ;  forgetting  that  gold  and  fit 
ver  will  never  be  fetported  tfhile  the  balance  of 
trade  is  dtt  thfck  Mb,  and  that  they  ttmft  neceflferily 
be  exported  Whttfi  the  balance  is  againft  theft;. 
Neither  d6  they  confide^  that  if  4  people  continue 
^dufttidus,  thay  cannot  be  long  aMifted  with  an 
finfiLVOut-able  balance  j  for  the  value  of  money,, 
fifing  in  proportion  to  its  fcttrclty,  will  lower  the 
price  of  their  manilfadurts,  and  promote  exporta- 
tion: the  balance  will  turn  in  their  favdui* ;  and 
inonfcy  Will  flow  in,  till  by  plenty  its  ValUe  b£  *fc- 
4uced  to  a  par /with  that  of  neighboring  ftationa. 
It  id  an  iftp&rtarit  queftioft,  Whethctf  a  bank, 
upon  the  whole,  be  friendly  to  cenftnettfe.     It 
is  undoubtedly  a  fpuir  to  iridiiftry,  like  a  tieW 
influx  of  taioney ;  but  then,  like  fufch  influx,  it 
raifes  the  pride  of  labour  and  of  tnanufa&utes. 
Weighing  thefe  two  fadts  in  a  }uft  balattce,  the  i^- 
fult  feertis  tb  be,  that  in  a  countiry  Where  fttohey  is 
fcarce,  a  bank  property  conftituted  is  A  gteat  blef- 
fing,  As  it  in  effeft  increafes  the  quantity  Of  hioney, 
and  promotes  mduftry  and  manufat3urc$ ;  but  that 
in  a  country  which  f>oifeflk9  mon^y  fuffieient  for 
pxtenfiv?  commerce,  the  only  bank  that  Will  tt6t 
injure  foreign  commerce,  is  what  is  erefted  for 
fupplying  the  merchant  with  ready  money  by  dis- 
counting bills.     At  tlje  fame  time,  much  caution 
find  circumfpe&ion  is  neceflary  with  refpedfc  to 
banks  of  both  kinds.    A  bank  ere&ed  for  difcount- 
jnjg  bills,  ouejht  to  be  conned  to  bills  really  grant- 
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ed  in  the  courfe  of  commerce ;  rejeOing  fi&itious 
bills  drawn  merely  for  procuring  a  loan  of  money. 
And  with  refpeft  to  a  bank  purpofely  ere&ed  for 
lending  money,  there  is  great  danger  of  extending 
credit  too  far ;  not  only  with  refpeft  to  the  bank 
itfelf,  but  with  refpeft  to  the  nation  in  general,  by 
railing  the  price  of  labour  and  of  manufactures, 
which  is  the  never- failing  refult  of  too  great  plenty 
of  money,  whether  coin  or  paper. 

The  different  effefts  of  plenty  and  fcarcity  of 
money,  have  not  efcaped  that  penetrating  genius, 
the  Sovereign  of  Pruffia.  Money  is  not  fo  plenti- 
ful in  his  dominions  as  to  make  it  neceflary  to 
withdraw  m  quantity  by  heaping  up  treafure.  He 
indeed  always  retains  in  his  treafury  fix  or  feven 
millions  Sterling  for  anfwering  unforefeen  demands: 
but  being  fenfible  that  the  withdrawing  from  cir- 
culation any  larger  Aim  would  be  prejudicial  to 
commerce,  every  farthing  faved  from  the  neceflary 
expence  of  government,  is  laid  out  upon  buildings, 
upon  operas,  upon  any  thing  rather  than  cramp 
circulation.  In  that  kingdom,  a  bank  eftablifhed 
for  lending  money  would  promote  induftry  and 
jaanufaAures. 
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SKETCH  IV. 

pRIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  ARTS. 


SECTION  I. 
Vfeful  Arts. 

4 

SOME  ufcful  arts  mud  be  nearly  coeval  with 
the  human  race  ;  for  food,  clothing,  and  ha- 
bitation, even  in  their  original  Simplicity,  require 
fome  art.  Many  other  arts  are  of  fuch  antiquity 
as  to  place  the  inventors  beyond  the  reach  of  tra- 
dition. Several  have  gradually  crept  into  exiftence, 
without  an  inventor.  The  bufy  mind,  however, 
accuftomed  to  a  beginning  in  things,  cannot  reft 
till  it  find  or  imagine  a  beginning  to  every  art. 
Bacchus  is  faid  to  have  invented  wine ;  and  Sta- 
phylus  the  mixing  water  with  wine.  The  bow 
and  arrow  are  afcribed  by  tradition  to  Scy  thos,  fon 
of  Jupiter,  though  a  weapon  all  the  world  over. 
Spinning  is  fo  ufeful,  that  it  muft  be  honoured  with 
fome  illuftrious  inventor :  it  was  afcribed  by  the 
Egyptians  tp  tlieir  goddcfs  Ifis  j  by  the  Greeks  tp 
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Minerva ;  by 'the  Peruvians  to  Mamma  Ella,  wife 
to  their  firft  fovercign  Mango  Capac ;  and  by  the 
Chinefe  to  the  wife  of  their  Emperor  Yao.  Mark 
here  by  the  way  a  connexion  of  ideas  :  fpinning 
is  a  female  occupation,  kttd  it  riiiift  have  had  a  fe- 
male inventor  *. 

In  the  hunter-ftate,  men  are  wholly  employed 
upon  the  procuring  fpod,  clothing,  habitation,  and 
pther  neceffaries  j  and  have  no  time  nor  zeal  for 
ftudying  conveniences.  The  eafe  of  the  (hepherd- 
ftate  affords  both  time  *hd  inclination  for  ufeful 
arts  ;  which  are  greatly  promoted  by  numbers 
who  are  relieved  by  agriculture  from  bodily  la- 
bour :  the  foil,  by  gradual  improvements  in  huf- 
bahdrjr,  affords  plenty  with  lefs  labour  than  at 
firft ;  and  the  furplus  hands  are  employed,  firft*  in 
ufeful  arts,  and,  next,  in  thofe  of  amufement;  Arts 
accordingly  make  the  quickeft  progreft  in  a  fertile 
foil,  which  produces  plenty  with  little  labour. 
Arts  fiouriftied  early  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  coun- 
tries extteitiely  fertile. 

When  men,  who  originally  lived  in:  caves  like 
fomo  wild  animals,  began  to  think  of  a  more  cotii^ 

mddiouB 

*  The  tlinois  irfe  IndaRrfoug  abcfte  ill  their  America 
neighbours.  Their  wofcien  arc?  Aeat-haftded :  tfaey  fptnl  the 
wool  of  their  horned  cattle,  which  is  as  fine  as  that  of  EngUfh 
flieep.  The  fluffs  made  of  it  are  dyed  Wacky  yellow,  of  red, 
and.  cut  intp  garments  fewed  with  roe-buck  finews.  After 
drying  thefe  finews  in  the  fun,  and  beating  them,  they  draw 
out  threads  as  white  and  fine  as  any  that  ate  shade  of  fiai, 
\mt  jnuch  toughen 
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modious  habitation*  their  firft  houfes  were  ex- 
tremely fimple  d9  witnefs  thofe  of  the  Canadian  la- 
vages, than  which  none  can  be  more  fimple,  eveft 
at  prefent.  Their  houfes,  fays  Charlevoix,  are 
built  with  lefs  art,  heatnefs,  and  folidity,  than 
thofe  of  the  beavers  ;  having  neither  chimneys  not 
windows :  a  hole  only  is  left  in  the  roof,  for  ad- 
mitting light  and  emitting  fmoke.  That  hole  muft 
be  Hopped  when  it  rains  or  fnows ;  and,  of  courfe, 
the  fire  is  put  out,  that  the  inhabitants  may  not 
be  ftifled  with  fmoke.  To  have  pafled  fo  many 
ages  in  that  manner  without  thinking  of  any  im- 
provement, fhows  how  greatly  men  are  influenced 
by  cuftom.  The  blacks  of  Jamaica  are  ftill  more 
rude  in  their  buildings :  their  huts  are  ere&ed 
without  even  a  hole  in  the  roof;  and,  according- 
ly, at  home  they  breathe  nothing  but  fmoke. 

Revenge  produced  early  hoftile  weapons.  The 
club  and  the  dart  are  obvious  inventions :  not  f6 
the  bow  and  arrow  ;  and  for  that  reafon  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fay  how  that  weapon  came  to  be  uni- 
verfal.  As  iron  differs  from  other  metals,  being 
feldom  found  pure,  it  was  a  late  difcovery  :  at  the 
fiege  ,of  Troy,  fpears,  darts,  and  arrows,  were 
headed  with  brafs.  Meneftheus,  who  fucceeded 
Thefeus  in  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  and  led  fifty 
fhips  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  was  reputed  the  firft 
who  marfhalled  an  army  in  battle-array.  Inftru- 
ments  of  defence  are  made  neceflary  by  thofe  of 
offence.  Trunks  of  trees,  interlaced  with  branches, 
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and  fupported  with  earth,  niade  the  fitfk  fortifica- 
tions ;  to  which  fucceeded  a  wall  finifhed  with  a 
parapet  for  fhooting  arrows  at  befiegers.  Asa  pa- 
rapet covers  but  half  of  the  body,  holes  were  left 
in  the  wall  from  fpace  to  fpace,  no  larger  than  to 
give  paffage  to  an  arrow.  Befiegers  had  no  reme- 
dy but  to  beat  down  the  wall :  a  battering  ram 
was  firft  ufed  by  Pericles  the  Athenian,  and  per- 
fected by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  fiege  of  Gades. 
To  oppofe  that  formidable  machine,  the  wall  was 
built  with  advanced  parapets  for  throwing  ftones 
and  fire  upon  the  enemy,  which  kept  him  at  a  di- 
ftance.  A  wooden  booth  -upon  wheels,  and  pulheA 
clofe  to  the  wall,  fecured  the  men  who  wrought 
the  battering  ram.  This  invention  was  rendered 
iheffeftual,  by  fiirroundihg  the  wall  with  a  deep 
and  broad  ditch.  Befiegers  were  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  inventing  engines  for  throwing  ftones 
and  javelins  upon  thofe  who  occupied  the  advan- 
ced parapets,  in  order  to  give  opportunity  for  fill- 
ing up  the  ditch ;  and  ancient  biftories  expatiate 
upon  the  powerful  operation  of  the  catapulta  and 
balifta.  Thefe  engines  Ifuggeffed^a  new  invention 
for  defence  t  inftead  of  a  circular  wall,  it  was  built 
with  falient  angles,  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw,  in  or- 
der that  one  part  might  flank  another.  That  form 
of  a  wall  was  afterwards  improved,  by  railing 
round  towers  upon  the  falient  angles ;  arid  the 
towers  \frere  improved  by  making  them  fquare. 
The  ancients  had  no  occafion  for  any  form  more 

complete, 


complete,  being  fufficient  for  defending  againfi:  all 
the'miffile  weapons  at  that  time  known.  The  in* 
vention  of  cannon  required  a  variation  in  <nfflit$rj 
archite&ure.  The  firft  cannons  were  made  of  iroa 
bars,  forming  a  concave  cylinder,  united  by  rings 
of  copper.  The  firft  cannon  balls  were  of  ftone, 
which  required  a  very  large  aperture*  A  cannon 
was  reduced  to  a  fmaller  fize,  by  oiling  iron  for  (balls 
inftead  of  ftone ;  and  that  deftru&ive  engine  was 
perfected  by  making  it  of  xraft  metal.  To  refift  its 
force,  baftions  were  invented,  handworks,  crown- 
works,  half- moons,  <&c.  &c. ;  and  military  archi- 
tecture became  a  fyftem,  governed  by  .priacqole* 
and  general  rules.  But  all  in  vain :  it  lias  indeed 
produced  fortifications  that  have  made  fiegesjHMr* 
ridly  bloody;  but  artillery,  at  the  fame  time,  has 
been  carried  to  fuch  perfection,  and  thcart  of  at* 
tack  fo  improved,  that  no  fortification,  it  i&  thought, 
can  be  rendered  impregnable.  The  only  impreg- 
nable defence,  is  good  neighbourhood  among  wsajfc 
princes,  ready  to  unite,  whenever  one  qf  them  as, 
attacked  by  a  fuperior  force.  And  nothing  tends 
itiore  eflfeftually  to  promote  fuch  union,  than  con- 
ftant  experience  that  fortifications  cannot  be  re- 
lied on. 

With  refpe<ft  to  naval  archite&ure,  the  firft  vef- 
fels  were  beams  joined  together,  and  covered  with 
planks,  pufhed  along  with  poles  in  fhullow  water, 
and  in  deep  water  drawn  by  animals  on  the  fliore. 
To  thefe  fucceeded  trunks  of  trees  cut  hollow, 
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termed  by  the  Greeks  monoxylet.  The  next  were 
planks  joined  together  in  form  of  a  monoxyle. 
The  thought  of  imitating  a  fifli  advanced  naval 
archite&ure.  A  prow  was  conftruded  in  imita- 
tion  of  the  head,  a  ftern  with  a  moveable  helm  in 
imitation  of  the  tail,  and  oars  in  imitation  of  the 
fins.  Sails  were  at  laft  added ;  which  invention 
was  fo  early  that  the  contriver  is  unknown.  Be- 
fore the  year  1545,  fhips  of  war  in  England  had 
no  port-holes  for  guns,  as  at  prefent :  they  had 
only  a  few  cannon  placed  on  the  upper-deck. 

When  Homer  compofed  his  poems,  at  leaft  du- 
ring the  Trojan  war,  the  Greeks  had  not  acquired 
the  art  of  gelding  cattle:  they  ate  tjieflefhof 
bulls  and  of  rams.  Kings  and  princes  killed  and 
cooked  their  vidtuals :  fpoons,  forks,  table-cloths, 
napkins,  were  unknown.  They  fed  fitting,  the 
cuftom  of  reclining  upon  beds  being  afterward  co- 
pied from  Afi^ ;  and,  like  other  favages,  they  were 
great  eaters.  At  the  time  mentioned,  they  had  no 
chimneys,  nor  candles,  nor  lamps.  Torches  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  lamps  never  : 
a  vafe  was  placed  upon  a  tripod,  in  which  was 
burnt  dry  wood  for  giving  light.  Locks  and  keys 
were  not  common  at  that  time.  Bundles  were  fe- 
cured  with  ropes  intricately  combined  * ;  and 
hence  the  famous  Gordian  knot.  Shoes  and  floe- 
kings  were  not  early  known  among  them,  nor  but- 
tons, nor  faddles,  nor  ftirrups.    Plutarch  reports, 

that 
*  Odyfley,  fe.  8.  L483.  Pope's  tnuiflation. 
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that  Gracchus  caufed  ftones  to  be  erected  along 
the  highways  leading  from  Rome,  fdr  the  conve- 
nience of  mounting  a  horfe ;  for  at  that  time  ftir- 
rups  were  unknown  in  Rome,  though  ah  obvious 
invention.  Linen  for  ihirts  was  not  ufed  in  Rome 
for  many  years  after  the  government  became  des- 
potic. Even  fo  late  as  the  eighth  century,  it  was 
not  common  in  Europe.  We  are  informed  by  He- 
rodotus, that  the  Lydians  were  reputed  to  be  the 
firft  who  coined  gold  and  filver  money.  This  was 
probably  after  the  Trojan  war ;  for  during  that 
war  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  trafficked  by  barter,  as 
Homer  relates :  Priam  weighs  out  the  ten  talents 
of  gold  which  were  the  ranfom  of  his  fon's  body. 
Thal^s,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece 
about  fix  hundred  years  before  Chrift,  invented 
the  following  method  for  meafuring  the  height  of 
an  Egyptian  pyramid.  He  watched  the  prdgrefs 
of  the  fun,  till  his  body  and  its  fhadow  were  of  the 
fame  length ;  and  at  that  inftant  meafured  the  fha- 
dow of  the  pyramid,  which  consequently  gave  its 
height.  Amafis  King  of  Egypt,  prefent  at  the 
operation,  thpught  it  a  wonderful  effort  of  genius; 
an*l  the  Greeks  admired  it  highly.  Geometry 
mull  have  been  in  its  cradle  at  that  time.  Anaxi- 
mander,  fome  ages  before  Chrift,  made  the  firft 
map  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  then  known.  About 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  fpe&acles  for 
affifting  the  fight  were  invented  by  Alexander 
£pina,  a  monk  of  Fifa*    So  ufefuj  an  invention 

1  3  cannot 
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tmttot  b*  too  much  extolled.  At  a  period,  of  life 
*  hen  the  judgment  it  ifi  maturity,  and  reading  is 
o£  &teki  bfenefit,  the  eyes  begin  to-  grow  dim.  One 
<#tfnfct  help  pftjrihg  the  condition  of  bookifti  men 
before  that  invention,  many  of  whom  niuft  have 
had  their  fight  greatly  impaired,  while  their  ap- 
petite for  reading  was  in  vigoqr. 

The  origin  and  progrefs  of  writing  make  a  ca- 
pital article  in  the  hiftory  of  arts.  To  write,  or, 
mother  words,  to  exhibit  thoughts  to  the  eye, 
was  early  attempted  in  Egypt  by  hieroglyphic*. 
But  thefe  were  not  confined  to  Egypt:  figures 
compofed  of  painted  feathers  were  ufed  in  Mexico 
to  exprefs  idpas  ;  and  by  fuch  figures  Montezuma 
received  intelligence  of  the  Spanifli  iqvafioq  :  in 
Peru,  the  only  arithmetical  figures  known  were 
knots  of  various  colours,  which  ferved  to  call  up 
accounts.  The  fecond  f^p  naturally  in  the  pro- 
grefs of  the  art  of  writing,  is,  to  reprefent  each 
word  by  a  mark,  termed  a  letter^  which  is  the  Chi- 
nefe  way  of  writing ;  they  have  about  11,000  of 
thefe  marks  or  letters  in  common  ufe ;  and,  in 
matters  of  fcience,  they  employ  to  the  number  of 
6ovopo,  Our  way  is  far  more  eafy  and  commo- 
dious :  jnftead  of  marks  oy  letters  for  words,  which 
are  infinite,  we  reprefent  by  marks  or  letters,  the 
articulate  founds  that  compofe  words  :  thefe  founds 
exceed  not  thirty  in  number;  and  confequently 
the  feme  number  of  marks  or  letters  are  fufficient 
for  writing.    1%  was  a  lucky  movement  to  pafs  at 

one 
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one  ftep  from  hieroglyphics,  the  moft  imperfeft 
mode  of  writing,  to  letters  representing  founds^ 
the  moft  perfcdt ;  for  there  is  no  appearance  that 
t^e  Chioefe  mode  was  ever  pra&ifed  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  WU^  u?t  ^c  learning  to  read  is  fa 
eafy  as  to  be  acquired  in  childhood  ;  and  we  are 
ready  for  t}ie  fciences  as  foon  as  the  mind  is- ripe 
for  thejn :  the  Chinese  mode,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  unfurmountable  obftru&ion  to  knowledge  ;  be- 
came, it  being  the  work  of  a  lifetime  to  read  with 
cafe,  no  time  remains  for  ftudying  the  fciences. 
Qur  cafe  was  in  fome  meafure  the  fame  at  .the  re- 
ftpration  of  learning  :  it  required  an  age  to  be  fa- 
miliarized with  G^eek  and  Latin  ;  and  too  little 
time  remained  for  gathering  knowledge  from  books 
compofed  in  thefe  languages.  The  Chinefe  ftand 
upon  a  more  equal  footing  with  refpect  to  arts  j 
fpr  thefe  may  be  acquired  by  imitation  or  oral 
iuftru&ipn,  without  books. 

The  art  pfK  writing  with  letters  reprefenting 
founds,  is  of  all  inventions  the  moft  important,  and 
the  leaft  obvious.  The  way  of  writing  in  China 
makes  fo  naturally  the  fecond  ftep  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  art,  that  our  good  fortune  in  {tumbling  up-  t 
on  a  way  fo  ijiiuch  more  perfed  cannot  be  fuffi- 
ciently  admired,  when  to  it  we  are  indebted  for 
our  fuperiority  in  literature  above  the  Chinefe. 
Their  way  of  writing  will  for  ever  continue  an 
unfurmountable  ojbflru£tipn  tp  fcience  ;  for  it  is  fo 
rivetted  by  wjetsxptQ  pradtice,  that  the  difficulty 
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would  not  be  greater  to  make  them  change  their 
language  than  their  letters.  Hieroglyphics  were 
?t  fort  of  writing,  fo  miferably  imperfedt,  as  to 
make  every  improvement  welcome ;  but  as  the 
Chinefe  make  a  tolerable  fhift  with  their  own  let- 
ters, they  never  dream  of  any  improvement. 
Hence  it  may  be  pronounced  with  great  certainty, 
that  in  China,  the  fciences,  though  ftill  in  infancy, 
will  never  arrive  at  maturity. 

There  is  no  appearance  that  writing  was  known 
in  Greece  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Homer ;  for  in 
none  of  his  works  is  there  any  mention  of  it.  This^ 
it  is  true,  is  but  negative  evidence  ;  but  negative 
evidence  muft  always  command  our  afient,  where 
po  pofttive  evidence  Hands  in  oppofition.  If  it 
was  known,  it  muft  have  been  newly  introduced, 
and  ufed  probably  to  record  laws,  religious  pre- 
cepts, or  other  fhort  compofitions.  Cyphers,  in- 
vented in  Hindoftjui,  were  brought  into  France 
from  Arabia  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  art  of  printing  made  a  great  revolution  in 
learning. .  In  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
books  were  extremely  fcarce.  Grace  Countefs  of 
Anjou  paid  for  a  cplle&ion  of  homilies  two  hun- 
dred fliepp,  a  quarter  of  wheat,  another  of  rye, 
^nd  a  third  of  millet,  befldes  £  number  of  martern 
fkins. 

Hufbapdry  m^de  a  progrefs  from  Egypt  to 
Greece,  and  from  Africa  to  Italy.  Mago,  a  Car- 
thaginian general,  compofed  twenty-eight  books 

vpon 
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upon  hufbandry,  which  were  tranflated  into  Latin 
4>yordfer  of  the  Roman  fenate.  From  thefe  fine 
and  fertile  countries,  it  made  its  way  to  colder  and 
lefs  kindly  climates.  According  to  that  progrefs, 
agriculture  iriuft  have  been  pra&ifed  more  early  in 
France  than  in  Britain ;  and  yet  the  Englifh,  at 
prefent,  make  a  greater  figure  in  that  art  than  the 
French,  inferiority  in  foil  and  climate  notwith- 
standing*. Before  hufbandry  became  an  art  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  French  noblefie  had 
deferted  the  country,  fond  of  fociety  in  a  town- 
life.  Landed  gentlemen  in  England,  more  rough, 
and  delighting  more  in  hunting  and  other  country 
amufements,  found  leifure  to  pradlife  agriculture. 
Skill  in  that  art  proceeded  from  them  to  their  te- 
nants, who  now  profecute  hufbandry  with  fuccefs, 
though  their  landlords  have  generally  betaken 
themfeves  to  a  tofrn-life. 

When  Caefar  invaded  Britain,  agriculture  was 
unknown  in  the  inner  parts :  the  inhabitants  fed 
upon  milk  and  flefh,  and  were  clothed  with  fkins. 
Hollinfhed,  who  wrote  in  the  period  of  Queen  Eli- 
fabeth,  defer ibes  the  rudenefs  of  the  preceding  ge- 
neration in  the  arts  of  life :  **  There  were  very 
"  few  chimneys  even  in  capital  towns :  the  fire 
"  was  laid  to  the  wall,  and  the  fmoke  iflued  out 
♦'  at  the  roof,  or  door,  or  window.  The  houfes 
"  were  wattled  and  plaftered  over  with  clay ;  and 
"  all  the  furniture  and  utenfils  were  of  wood. 
*'  The  people  flept  on  ftraw-pallets,  with  a  log  ©f 

"  wood 
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**  wood  for  a  pillow."  HentfyJI.of  ftQMc,  #  tip 
marriage  of  the  Duchefs  of  Sawyf  fvore  the  fytft 
filk  ftockings  that*  were  m^de  pr  F^wce.  Queen 
JSUfabeth*  the  third  year  pf  h$r  *&gq,  roei  j ed  in 
a  prefen*  a  pair  of  black  £ik  knit  ftqc^ingg ;  and 
Dr  Hbwel  reports,  that  {he  never  wore  cloth  hpfe 
any  more.  -  Before  the  conqueft,  there  was  a  tim- 
ber bridge  upon  the  Thames  between  Lpntfqn  s^d 
South  wark,  which  was  repaired  by  King  William 
Rufus,  and  was  burnt  t>y  accident  iq  the  reign  of 
Henry  lh  anno  1176*  At  that  time  a  ftpne  bridge 
in  place  of  it  was  projected,  but  npt  finished  tijl 
the  year  1212.  The  bridge  of  Notre-Dapie  over 
the  Seine  in  Paris,  was  firft  of  wopd.  It  fell  dowp 
mm  1499;  and»  •*  tbeip  was  npf:  in  France  a  man 
who  would  undertake  to  rebuild  it  of  ftone,  an  Ita- 
lian cordelier  was  employed,  xyhofe  name  |yas  Jo- 
conde,  the  fame  upon  whom  Sanaz^rjus  made  the 
following  pun : 

Jocondus  geminum  impofutt  ftbi,  Sequana,  pontem  ; 
Hunc  tujure  potes  dtcere  ponttficem. 

Two  Genoefe,  Stephen  Turquet  and  Bartholomew 
Narres,  laid  in  the  1536  the  foundation  of  the  filk 
manufa&ure  at  Lyons.  The  art  of  making  glafs 
was  imported  from  France  into  England  anno  674, 
for  the  ufe  of  monasteries. ,  Glafs  windows  in  pri- 
vate houfes  were  rare  even  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  held  to  be  great  luxury.  King  Edward  III. 
givited  three  clockmakerspf  Delft  in  Holland  to 

"fettle 
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fettle  hi  England.    In  the  former  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  there  did  not  grow  in  England 
cabbage,  carrot,  turnip,  or  other  edible  root ;  and 
it  has  been  noted,  that  even  Queen  Catharine  her- 
fclf  could  not  command  a  falad  for  dinner,  till  the 
King  brought  oyer  a  gardener  from  the  Nether- 
lands.   About  the  fame  time,  the  artichoke,  the 
apricot,  the  damafk  rofe,  made  their  firft  appear- 
ance  in  England.    Turkeys,  carps,  and  baps,  were 
firft  known  there  in  the  year  1524.    The  currant- 
flarub  was  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Xant  anno 
*533 ;  and  m  &&  year  1540,  cherry-trees  from 
Flanders  were  firft  planted  in  Kent.     It  was  in 
the  year  1563  that  knives  were  firft  made  in  Eng- 
land.   Pocket- watches  were  brought  there  from 
Germany  anno  1577.  About  the  year  1580,  coaches 
were  introduced ;  before  which  time  Queer*  Eliza- 
beth, on  public  occafions,  rode  behjnd  her  cham- 
berlain.     A  faw-mill  was  ere&ed  near  London 
anno  1633,  but  afterward  demolifhpd,  that  it  might 
not  deprive  the  labouring  poor  of  employment. 
How  crude  was  the  fcieiice  of  politics  even  in  that 
late  age  ?    Coffee-houfes  were  opened  in  London 
no  fooner  than  the  year  1652. 

People  who  are  ignorant  of  weights  and  mea- 
fures  fall  upon  odd  fhifts  to  fupply  the  defed. 
Howd  Dha  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  in  the 
year  948,  was  a  capital  lawgiver.  One  of  his  laws 
is,  "  If  any  one  kill  or  fteal  the  cat  that  guards  the 
'  #*  Pripce's  granary,  he  forfeits  a  raikh  ewe  with 

"to 
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44  her  lamb;  or  as  much  wheat  as  will  cover  the 
"  cat  when  fufpended  by  the  tail,  the  head  touch* 
41  ing  the  ground/'  By  the  fame  lawgiver  a  fine 
of  twelve  cows  is  enaded  for  a  rape  committed 
upon  a  maid,  eighteen  for  a  rape  upon  a  matron. 
If  the  faftbe  proved  after  being  denied,  the  cri- 
minal for  his  falfity  pays  as  many  (hillings  as  will 
cover  the  woman's  pofteriors.  The  meafure  of 
the  mid  ftream  for  falmon  among  our  forefathers 
is  not  lefs  rifible.  It  is,  that  the  mid  ftream  (hall 
be  fo  wide  as  that  a  fwine  may  turn  itfelf  in  it, 
without  touching  either  fide  with  its  fnout  or  tail. 

The  Negroes  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardrah,  in 
Guinea,  have  made  great  advances  in  arts.  Their 
towns,  for  the  moft  part,  are  fortified,  and  con- 
nected by  great  roads,  kept  in  go<id  repair.  Deep 
canala  from  river  to  river  are  commonly  filled  with 
canoes,  for  pleafure  fome,  and  many  for  bufinefs. 
The  vallies  are  pleafant,  producing  wheat,  millet, 
yams,  potatoes,  lemons,  oranges,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
dates.  The  marfhy  grounds  near  the  fea  are  drain* 
ed ;  and  fait  is  made  by  evaporating  the  ftagnating 
water.  Salt  is  carried  to  the  inland  countries  by 
the  great  canal  of  Ba,  where  jiumberlefs  canoes 
are  daily  feen  going  with  fait,  and  returning  with 
gold-duft  or  other  commodities. 

In  all  countries  where  the  people  are  barbarous 
and  illiterate,  the  progrefs  of  arts  is  wofully  flow. 
It  is  vouched  by  an  old  French  poem,  that  the 
virtues  of  the  loadftone  were  known  in  France  be- 
fore 
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fore  the  1180.     The.  mariner's  compafs  was  ex- 
hibited at  Venice  anno  1260  by  Paulus  Venetus,  as 
his  own  invention.     John  Goya  of  Araalphi  was 
the  firft  who,  many  years  afterward,  ufed  it  in  na- 
vigation ;  and  alfo  paffed  for  being  the  inventor. 
Though  it  was  ufed  iu  China  for  navigation  long, 
before  it  was  known  in  Europe,  yet  to  this  day  it  is 
not  fo  perfect  as  in  Europe.     Inftead  of  f impend- 
ing it  in  order  to  make  it  aft  freely,  it  is  placed 
upon  a  bed  of  fand,  by  which  every  motion  of  the 
(hip  difturbs  its  operation.     Hand-mills,  termed 
qtitrns,  were  early  ufed  for  grinding  corn ;  and 
when  corn  came  to  be  raifed  in  greater  quantity, 
horfe-mills  fucceeded.     Water-mills  for  grinding 
corn  are  defcribed  tyy  Vitruvius*.     Wind-mills 
were  known  in  Greece  and  in  Arabia  as  early  as 
the  feventh  century  ;  and  yet  no  mention  is  made 
of  them  in  Italy  till  the  fourteenth  century.  That 
they  were  not  krtown  in  ^England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  appears  from  a  houfehold-book  of  an 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  cotemporary  with  that 
King,  ftating  an  allowance  for  three  mill-horfes, 
44  two  to  draw  in  the  mill,  arid  one  to  carry  ftufF 
4<  to  the  mill  and  fro."  Water-mills  for  corn  muft 
in  England  have  been  of  a  later  date.     The  an- 
cients had  mirror-glaffes,  and  employed  glafs  to 
imitate  cryftal  vafes  and  goblets :  yet  they  never 
thought  of  ufing  it  in  windows.     In  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Venetians  were  the  only  people  wh9 
-      .  had 

*  L.  xo.  cap.  xo. 
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had  the  art  of  making  oryftal-glafs  for  mirrors. 
A  clock  that  ftrikes  the  hours  was  unknown  in 
Europe  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  And 
hence  the  cuftom  of  Employing  men  to  proclaim 
the  hours  during  night,  which  to  this  day  conti- 
nues in  Germany,  Flanders*  and  England.  Ga- 
lileo was  the  firft  who  conceived  an  idea  that  a 
pendulum  might  he  ufefal  for  meafuring  time; 
and  Hughens  was  die  firft  who  put  the  idea  in 
execution*  by  making  a  pendulum  clock.  fiook, 
hi  the  year  1660,  invented  a  Spiral  fpring  for  a 
watch,  though  a  watch  was  for  from  being  a  new 
invention.  Paper  was  made  fro  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  invention  of  print- 
ing was  a  Centtfry  later.  Silk  inanufa&ures  were 
long  eftablifhed  in  Greece  before  filk- worms  were 
introduced  there.  The  manufa&ureis  were  pro- 
vided with  raw  filk  from  Perfia :  but  that  com- 
merce being  frequently  interrupted  by  war,  two 
monks,  in  the  reign  df  Juftinian,  brought  eggs  of 
the  filk- worm  from  Hiudoftan,  and  taught  their 
countrymen  the  method  of  managing  them.  The 
art  of  reading  made  a  very  'flow  progrefs.  To 
encourage  that  art  in  England,  the  capital  punifti- 
ment  for  murder  was  remitted,  if  the  criminal 
could  but  read,  which  in  law-language  is  termed 
benefit  of  clergy.  One  would  imagine  that  the  ait 
iriuft  have  made  a  very  rapid  progrefs  when  fo 
^greatly  favoured:  but  there  is  a  fignal  proof  of 
the  contrary ;  for  fo  fmall  an  edition  of  the  Bible 

as 


as  fix  hundred  cbpies,  ttaatfflated  into  EngU(h  in  the 
reigh  of  Henry  VlH.  was  not  whdly  fold  off  ift 
three  years.  The  people  oif  'England  muft  have 
been  profoundly  ignorant  ih  Queen  JElizabefch'* 
rime,  when  *  foiled  claufe  added  to  the  tnVeft- 
tieth  article  of  the  -Englifh  creed  pftfted  unnoticed 
till  abotit  forty  ^ears  ago  *.  The  Emperor  Ro- 
dolphns,  iahrio  i*8rf  appointed  all  public  a&&  to 
be  written  in  the  German  language,  rnftead  of 
Latin  as  formerly.  TPhfe  was  imitated  in  France, 
bit  not  till  ifee  year  1559.  In  Scotland  to  this 
day  charter's,  feifihs,  pTteeptts  of  Clare  tonfiat,  and 
fome  btfter  Kmd-tWes,  continue  to  be  in  La- 
tin, tir  ritther  in  k  fort  of  jfcrgoa.  IgnGramce  is  *h* 
mother  x£  deVotion,  to  the  church  and  t&  law* 
yers. 

Thk 

*  In  the  aft  13th  Elizabeth,  anno  157 1,  confirming  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England,' thefe  articles  are 
not  engrolfed,  but  referred  to  as  coriiprifed  in  a  printed  bodfc, 
intided,  ArttcUs  ugtei  io  by  the  wMc  bkrgy,  m  the  -cdnvotMh* 
Mden  at  London  15*2.  The  focged  ckuifeia,  «  The  church 
"  has  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in 
|€  controverfies  of  faith."  That  claufe  is  not  in  the  articles 
referred  to  ;  nor  the  flighted  hint  of  any  "authority  with  re- 
fpe<3  to  matters  of  faith.  In  the  fame  year  157 1,  the  articled 
were' printed  both  In  Latin  and  Englifh,  pfecifely  as  to  the 
year  i$6i.  But  :fbon  after  came  chit  fparious  editions,  in 
which  the  faid  cUwife  vtzs  foifted  into  the  twentieth  article, 
and. continues  fo  to  this  day.  A  forgery  f6  impudent  woulfi 
not  pafs  at  prefent ;  and  its  fuccefs  (hows  great  ignorance  in 
the  people  of  England  at  that  period. 
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The  difcoveries  of  the  Portaguefe  in  the  weft 
coaft  of  Africa,  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  flow 
progrefs  of  arts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  that  coaft 
beyond  Cape  Non,  28  deg.  north  latitude.  In  the 
14 jo,  the  celebrated  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal 
fitted  out  a  fleet  for  difcoveries,  which  proceeded 
along  the  coaft  to  Cape  Bojadore,  in  26  deg.  but 
had  not  courage  to  double  it.  In  141 8,  Triftan 
Vaz  difcovered  die  ifland  Porto  Santo ;  and  the 
year  after,  the  ifland  Madeira  was  difcovered.  In 
1439,  a  Portuguese  captain  doubled  Cape  Boja- 
dore; and  the  next  year  thef  Portuguefe  reached 
Cape  Blanco,  lat.  20  deg.  In  1446,  Nuna  Triftan 
doublect  Cape  Verd,  lat.  14°  40'.  In  1448,  Don 
•fJonzallo  Vallo  took  pofleffion  of  the  Azores. 
In  the  1449,  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd  were  difco- 
vered for  Don  Henry.  In  the  1471,  Pedro  d'Ef- 
covar  difcovered  the  ifland  St  Thomas  and  Prince's 
ifland.  In  1484,  Diego  Cam  difcovered  the  king- 
dom of  Congo.  In  i486,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  em- 
ployed by  John  II.  of  Portugal,  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  he  called  Cabo  Tormtntofo, 
from  the  tempeftuous  weather  he  found  in  the 
paflage. 

More  arts  have  been  invented  by  accident  than 
by  inveftigation.  The  art  of  porcelain  is  more  in- 
tricate than  that  of  glafs.  The  Chinefe,  however, 
have  poffeffed  the  former  many  ages,  without 

knowing 
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knowing  any  thing  of  the  latter  till  they  were 
taught  by  Europeans. 

The  exertion  of  nationat  fpirit  upon  any  parti- 
cular art,  promotes  a&ivity  to  profecute  other 
arts.  'The  Romans,  by  conftant  ftudy,  came  to 
etfceHn  the  art  of  war,  which  led  them  to  im- 
prove upon  other  arts.  Haying  in  the  progrefs  of 
fociety ^adcjuired  f6me  degree  of  tafte  and  poliih,  a 
talent!  for  writing  broke  forth.  Naevius  compq/fod 
in  verfe  feven  books  of  the  Punic  war,  befide  co- 
medies, replete  with  bitter  raillery  againft  the  no- 
bility *.  Enriius  wrote  annals,  and  an  epic  poem  f .' 
Lucius  Aridrbhiciis  was  the  father  of  dramatic 
poetry  in  Rome  J.  Paciivius  wrote  tragedies  (f. 
Plautus  and  Terence  wrote  comedies.  Lucilius 
compofed"  fatires,  which  Cicero  efteems  to  be  flight, 
and  void  of  erudition  $.  Fabius  Pi&or,  Cincius 
Alimentiis,  Pifo  Frugi,  Valerius  Antias,  and  Cato, 
were  tather  annalifts  than  hiflorians,  confining 
themfelves  to  naked  faflts,  ranged  in  order  of  time. 
The  genius  of  the  Romans  for  the  fine  arts  was 
much  inflamed  by  Greek  learning,  when  free  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  two  nations  was  opened. 
Many  of  thofe  who  made  the  greateft  figure  in  the 
Roman  Hate  commenced  authors,  Caefar,  Cicero, 

*  Titus  Livius,  lib.  7.  c.  2. 

f-  QumtUian*  lib.  10.  c.  1 7* 

J  Cicero  De  oratore,  lib.  2.  No.  72. 

U  - — -  De  oratore,  lib.  2.  No.  193* 

§     '  De  finibus,  lib.  z.  No.  7. 

Vol.l  & 
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was  divided  into  many  final!  republics,  which,  by 
mutual  hatred^  ufual  between  nations  in  cloffe 
Neighbourhood,  became  ferocious  and  bloody. 
Thefe  republics  being 'united  under  the  Great 
Duke  <*f  *ruicany,  enjoyed  the  fweats  of  peace  in 
•a  mild  government.  That^comfdrtable  revolution, 
jwhich  made- the  deepe*  itopreffioh  by  a  retrofped 
to  recent  calamities,  roufed  the  national  Spirit,  and 
liroduced  ardent  application  to  arts  and  literature. 
The  refto*ation  of  the:  royal  femily  in- England, 
which  put  an  efid  to  a  cruel  and  envenomed  civil 
waiv  promoted  imptovetiients'  tff*  every  kind  :  arts 
and  influftry  made  a  rapid  progtefs  among  the 
people,  though  left  to  themfelves  by  a  weak  and 
iliiftuatirig  adtmniftratiod.  Had  the  nation,  upon 
that  favourable  turn  of  fortune,  been  blefied  with 
a  Xucceffioh  of  able  and  virtuous  princes,  to  what 
*  height  might  hot  arts  and  fcienees  have  been 
catrfed-!  In  Scotland,  a  favotiteble  period  for  im- 
-provtmppts  was  the  rfcign  of  the  firft  Robert,  after 
ihakingxrff  the  Etigiifh yoke :  but  the  domineer- 
•i^g-Jpilit  rof  the  feudal  fyftem  rendered  abortive 
«*fctyi«ttt«rtpt,-  The'  reftofatioh  of  thi  royal  ft- 
ittify,  aaettttoned  abfcve,  animated  the  legiflature  of 
.Scotland  to,  promote  manufo&utes  of  various  kinds: 
*butiiR  v^in;  for  the  uinioi^of  the  two  trotvns  had 
introduced  -defpotifm  inttfc  Scotland,*  ^idh.funk 
th&geiims  of  the' jjeopk,-  attd*  rewtf*red/thero  heart- 
\t&  and  •  iridoledt,  Liberty; 5  indfeetl,jAahd  many 
"6t!her  advantages,  were  procured  to  them  by  the 

•»•  :i.  .:     ;   Jil  ..-■'.  ■.-••::  >.<;<-r  linlon 


union  of  the  two  .kingdoms ;  but  thefe  falutary 
effedte  were  long  fufpended  by  mutual  enmity,  fuch 
as  commonly  futififts  between  neighbouring  na- 
tions. Enmity  wore  a  way ;  gradually  ;ind  thfe  eyes 
of  the  Scots  were  opened  to  the  advantages  of 
their  pr^fent  condition  :  the  national  fpirit  was 
roufed  to  emulate  and  to  excel :  talents,  were  ex- 
erted, hitherto  latent  j  and  Scotland,  at  prefent# 
makes  a  figure  in  arts  and  {Sciences,  above  what  it 
ever  made  while  an  independent  kingdom  *•  T 
Another  caufe  of  .adlivity  and  animation,  is  the 
being  engaged  in  fpme  important  a&ion  of  doubt- 
ful event,  a  ftruggle  for  liberty,  the  refitting  a  pe^ 
tent  invader,  or  the  like.  Greece,  divided  into 
fmaU Jtates,  frequently. at  war  with  each  other, 
advanced  literature  and  the*  fine  arts  to  unrivalled 
perfection.  The  Cor&cans,  while  engaged  in  a  pe- 
rilous war  for  defence  of  their  liberties,  exerted  a 
vigorous  national  fpirit:  they  founded  an  univer- 
jpity  for  arts  and  fciences*  a  public  library*  and4  a 

K  3  .,5        public 

*  In  Scotland,  an  innocent'  bankrupt  imprifbned  for  debt, 
obtains  liberty  by  a  procefs  termed  cejfio  bonorur*.  From  the 
year  1694  *°  t^e  *744>  *h*Te  were,  but  twenty-four  procefles 
of  that  kind,  which  ftiows  how  languidly  trade  was  carried  on 
while  the  people  remained  ignorant  of  their  advantages  by 
the  union.  From  that  time  to  jthe1  year  17  71,  there  have  been 
thrice  ?that  number  every  year,  taking  one  year  with  another ; 
sfn  evident  jfcrocif  of  the  late  rapid  progrefs  of  commerce  in 
Scotland.  ;.Every  Que  is  roufed  to  venture  his  fmaU  flock, 
though  every  one  cannot  be  fuccefsfuL 
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public  bank.  After  a  loog  ftupor  during  the  dark 
?ge$  of  Chriftianity,  atts  and  literature  revived 
among  the  turbulect  ftates  of  italy.  The  Royal 
Society  in  London,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris,  were  both  of  them  instituted  after  civil 
wars  that  had  animated  the  people,  and  roufed 
their  a&ivity. 

An  qfeful  art  is  feldom  lofly  becaufe  it  is  in  con- 
stant pradic*  And  yet,  though  many  ufeful  arts 
were  in  perfe&ion  during  the  reign  of  Auguftus 
Gaefar,  it  is  amazing  how  igporant  and  ftupid  men 
became,  after  the  Roman  empire  was  Shattered  by 
northern  barbarians :  they  degenerated  into  fava- 
ges.  So  ignorant  wfere  the  Spanifh  Chriftians  du- 
ring the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  that  Aiphon- 
fus  the : Great,  King  of  Leon/ Was  neceffitated  to 
employ  Mahometan  preceptors  for  educating  his 
eldeft  fon.  Even  Charlemagne  could  not  fign  his 
name:  nor  was  he  lingular  in  that  rel^etft,  being 
kept  in  countenance  by  feveral  neighbouring  princes. 

As  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fqiences  toward  per- 
fection is>greatly  promoted  by  (emulation,  nqthing 
is  more  fatal  to  an  art  or  fcience  than  to  remove  that 
Ipur,  as  where  fome  extraordinary  genius  appears 
who  foars'  above  rivalflrip.  \  Mathematics  feem  to 
be  declining  in  Europe;  the  great  Newton,  hav- 
ing furpaffed  all  the  ancients,  has  pot  left  to  the 
jnoderps  tyen  the  faiatefl:  hope  of  equalling  him*; 
and  what  man  will  entfer  the  lifts  who  defpairs  of 
yi&ory?  '  ■..-■;"' 

to 
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In  early  times,  the  inventors  of  ufeful  arts  were 
remembered  with  fervent  gratitude.  Their  hifto- 
ry  became  fabulous  by  the  many  incredible  ex- 
ploits attributed  to  them.  Diodorus  Siculus  men- 
tions the  Egyptian  tradition  of*  Ofiris,  that  with  a 
numerous  army  he  traverfed  every  inhabited  part  of 
the  globe,  in  order  to  teach  men  the  culture  of 
wheat  and  of  the  vine.  Befide  the  impracticability 
of  fupporting  a  numerous  arrriy  where  hulbandry  is 
unknown,  no  army  could  enable  Ofiris  to  introduce 
wheat  or  wine  among  ftupid  favages  \frho  live  by 
hunting  and  fifhing ;  which  probably  was  the  cafe, 
in  that  early  period,  of  all  the  nations  he  vjfited. 

In  a  country  thinly  peopled,  where  eyen  necef- 
fary  arts  want  hands,  it  is  common  to  fee  one  per^ 
fon  exercifing  more  arts  than  one :  in.feveral  parts 
of  Scotland,  the  fame  man  ferves  as  a  phyfician,' 
furgeon,  and  apothecary.  In  a  very  populous 
country,  even  fimple  arts  are  fplit  into  parts,  and 
there  is  an  artift  for  each  part :  in  the  populous 
towns  of  ancient  Egypt,  a  phyfician  wa&  confined 
to  a  fingle  difeafe.  In  mechanic  arts,  that  mode  is 
excellent.  As  a  hand  confined  to  a  fingle  operation 
becomes  both  expert  and  expeditious,  a  mechanic 
art  is  perfe&ed  by  having  its  different  operation* 
diftributed  among  the  greateft  number  of  hands 1 
many  hands  are  employed  in  making  a  watch; 
and  a  ftill  greater  number  in  manufafturing  a  web 
of  woollen  cloth.     Various  arts  or  operations  car* 

K  4  ried 
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ricd  on  by  the  fame  man,  envigprate  hi*  mind,  be~ 
caufe  they  excrcife  different  faculties  ;  and,  as  he 
cannot  be  equally  expert  in  every  art  or  operation, 
he  is  frequently  reduced  to  fupply  want  of  (kill  by 
thought  and  invention,  Conftant  application,  on 
the  contrary,  to  a  (ingle  operation,  confines  the 
mind  to  a  fingle  objedt,  and  excludes  all  thought 
and  invention :  in  fuch  a  train  of  life,  the  operator 
becomes  dull  and  ftupid,  like  a  bead  of  burden. 
The  difference  is  vifible  in  the  manners  of  the 
people  t  in  a  country  where,  from  want  of  hands, 
feveral  occupations  muft  be  carried  on  by  the 
fame  perfon,  the  people  are  knowing  and  con- 
verfable:in  a  populous  country  where  manufac- 
tures flourifh,  they  are  ignorant  and  unfociable. 
The  fame  effed  is  vifible  in  countries  where  an  art 
or  manufacture  is  confined  to  a  certain  clafs  of 
men.  It  is  vifible  in  Hindoftap,  where  the  people 
are  divided  into  cq/ls,  which  never  mix  even  by 
by  marriage,  and  where  every  man  follows  his  fa- 
ther's trade.  The  Dutch  lint-boors  are  a  fimilar 
inftancd :  the  fame  families  carry  on  the  trade 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  are  according- 
ly ignorant  and  brutifti  even  beyond  other  Dutch 
peafants.  The  inhabitants  of  Buckhaven,  a  fea- 
port  in  the  county  of  Fife,  were  originally  a  color 
ny  of  foreigners,  invited  hither  to  teach  our  people 
the  art  of  fiftiing.  They  continue  fifliers  to  this 
4ay,  marry  aiflong  themftlves,  have  little  inter- 

courfe 
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courfe  with  their  neighbours,  and  are  dull  and  ftu- 
pid  to  a  proverb  *. 

A  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune  pafied  hi* 
time  while  hufbandry  was  afleep,  like  a  Birming- 
ham workman  who  hammers  a  button  from  morn- 
ing to  evening,  A  certain  gentleman,  for  example, 
who  lived  on  his  eftate,  iffued  forth  to  walk  as  the 
clock  ftruck  eleven.  Every  day  he  trod  the  fame 
path,  leading  to  an  eminence  which  opened  to  a  view 
of  the  fea:  A  rock  on  the  fummit  was  his  feat,  where, 
after  refting  an  hour,  he  returned  home  at  leifure. 
It  is  not  a  little  Angular,  that  this  exercife  was  re- 
peated day  after  day  for  forty-three  years,  without 
interruption  for  the  laft  twenty  years  of  the  gentle- 
man's life.  And  though  he  has  been  long  dead,  the 
impreffion  of  his  heels  in  the  fod  remains  vifible  to 
this  day.     Men  by  inadtion  degenerate  into  oyfters* 

SECT.    II. 

Progrefs  of  Tqfte  and  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

THE  fenfe  by  which  we  perceive  right  and 
wrong  in  adions,  is  termed  the  moral  fenfe : 
the  fenfe  by  which  we  perceive  beauty  and  deformi- 
ty in  obje&s,  is  termed  tafle.   Perfedion  in  the  mo- 
ral 

*  Population  has  one  advantage  not  commonly  thought  of 
which  is,  that  it  banifhes  ghofts  and  apparitions.  Such  ima- 
ginary  beings  are  never  feeh  but  by  folitary  perfons  in  folitary 
places.  In  great  towns  they  are  unlfcnovrn  :  you  never  hear 
of  fuch  a  thing  in  Holland,  which  in  effeft  k  one  great  tbwnt 
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ral  Fenfc  confifts  in  perceiving  the  tninuteft  diffe- 
rences between  right  and  wrong :  perfection  in 
tafte  confifts  in  perceiving  the  minuteft  differences  • 
between  beauty  and  deformity;  and  fuch  perfec- 
tion is  termed  delicacy  oftq/le*. 

The  moral  fenfe  is  born  with  as ;  and  fo  is  tafte : 
yet  both  of  them  require  much  cultivation.  A- 
mong  favages,  the  moral  fenfe  is  faint  andobfeure  ; 
and  tafte  (till  more  fof.  Even  in  the  moft  en- 
lightened ages,  it  requires  in  a  judge  both  educa- 
tion and  experience  to  perceive  accurately  the  va- 
rious modifications  of  right  and  wrong  :  and  to  ac- 
quire delicacy  of  tafte,  a  man  muft  grow  old  in 
examining  beauties  and  deformities.  In  Rome, 
abounding  with  produftiohs  of  the  fine  arts,  an  il- 
literate fhopkeeper  is  a  more  correft  judge  of  fta- 
tues,  of  pictures,  and  of  buildings,  than  the  beft 
educated  citizen  of  London  J.  Thus  tafte  goes 
hand  in  hanc^  with  the  moral  fenfe  in  their  pro- 
grefs  toward  maturity  ;  and  they  ripen  equally  by 
the  fame  fort  of  culture.  Want,  a  bar/en  foil, 
cramps  the  growth  of  both  :  fenfuality,  a  foil  too 
fat,  corrupts  both  :  the  middle  ftate,  equally  dif- 
tant  from  difpiritingtpoverty  and  luxurious  fenfua-* 
lity,  is  the  foil  in  which  both  of  them  flourish. 

,"    As 

*  Some  Iroquois,  after  feeing  all  the  beauties  of  Paris,  ad- 
rnired  nothing  but  the/  ftreet  De  la  Houchctte,  where  they 
found  a  conftant  fupply  of  eatables. 

f  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  edit.  5, 

%  Elements  of  Cnticifin,  chap.  25. 
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As  the  fine  arts  are  intimately  connected  with 
tafte,  it  is  impra&icable,  in  tracing  their  progrefs, 
jo  feparate  them  by  accurate  limits.  I  join  there- 
fore the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  to  that  of  tafte, 
where  the  former  depends  entirely  on  the  latter ; 
and  I  handle  feparately  the  progrefs  of  the  fine 
arts,  where  tha£  progrefs  is  influenced  by  other  cir- 
cumftances  befide  tafte. 

During  the  infancy  of  tafte,  imagination  is  fuf- 
fered  to  roam,  as  in  fleep,  without  control.  Won- 
der is  the  paffion  of  favages  and  of  ruftics ;  to 
laife  which,  nothing  is  neceffary  but  to  invent 
giants  and  magicians,  fairy- land  and  inchaMment. 
The  earlieft  exploits  recorded  of  warlike  nations, 
are  giants  mowing  down  whole  armies,  and  little 
men  overcoming  giants  ;  witnefs  Joannes  Magnus, 
Torfaeus,  atod  other  Scandinavian  Writers.  Hence 
the  abfurd  romances  that  delighted  the  workl  for 
ages,  which  are  now  funk  into  contempt  every 
where.  The  more  fupernaturai  the  fads  related 
are,  the  more  is  wohder  raifed  ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  Wonder,  is  the  tendency  to  belief 
apiong  the  vulgar  #.  **  Madame  de  la  Fayette  led 
the  way  to  novels  in  the  pirefent  mode.  She  was 
the  firit  who  introduced  fentirhents  iqftead  of  won^ 
derful  adventures*  and  amiable  men  inftead  of 
bloody  herpes.  In  fubftituting  diftrefies  to  pro- 
digies, (he  made  a  difcovery,  that  perfons  of  tafte 

and 

#  Elements  of  Criticifro,  vol.  i.  p.  163.  edit.  5. 
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and  feeling  are  more  attached  by  compaffion  than 
by  wonder. 

By  the  improvement  of  our  rational  faculties, 
truth  and  nature  came  to  bear  f way '.-incredible 
fi&rons  were  banifhed  :  a  remaining  bias,  how- 
ever, for  wonder  paved  the  way  to  bombaft  Ian* 
guage,  turgid  fimiles,  and  forced  metaphors.  The 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  many  o{her  Alia  tic  compo* 
fitions,  afford  examples  without  end  of  fuch  figures. 
Thefe  are  commonly  attributed  to  force  of  imagi- 
nation in  a  warm  climate ;  but  a  more  extenfive 
view  will  fhow  this  to  be  a  miftak?.  In  everjr 
climate,  hot  and  cold,  the  figurative  ftyle  is  car* 
ried  to  extravagance,  during  a  certain  period  in 
the  progrefs  of  writing ;  a  ftyle  that  is  relifbed  by 
all  at  fir  ft,  and  continues  to  delight  many,  till  it 
yield  to  a  tafte  poliflved  by  long  experience*. 
JLjen  in  the  bitter-cold  country  of  Iceland,  we  are 
at  no  lofs  for  examples.  A  rainbow  is  termed 
Bridge  of  the  gods :  gold*  Tears  ofFrya  :  the  earth 
is  termed  Daughter  of  Night*  the  vejffel  that  floats 
upon  Ages  ;  and  herbs  and  plants  are  her  hair*  or 
hex  fleece*  Ice  is  termed  the  great  bridge:  a  (hip, 
horfe  of  the  floods.  Many  authors  foolifhly  con- 
jc&ure,  that  the  Hurons  andJfome  other  neigh* 
bouring  nations,  are  of  Aliatic  extraction  ;  becauft, 
like  the  Afiatics,  their  difcourfe  is  highly  figura- 
tive. 

The 
*  Elements  of  Criticifin,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  284.  edit.  5. 
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The  national  progrefs  of  morality  is  flow  :  the 
national  progrefs  of  tafte  is  flower.  In  proportion 
as  a  nation  'polishes  and  improves  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  tafte  ripens.  The  Chinefe  had  long  enjoy- 
ed a  regular  fyftem  of  government,  while  the  Eu- 
ropeans were  .comparatively  in  a  chaos;  and  ac- 
cordingly literary  compositions  in  China  were 
brought  to  perfe&ion  more  early  than  in  Europe. 
In  their  poetry  they  indulge  no  incredible  fables, 
like  thofe  of  Ariofto  or  the  Arabian  Tales ;  but 
commonly  feleft  fuch  a*  afford  a  good  moral* 
Their  novels,  like  thofe  of  the  mod  approved  kind 
among  us,  treat  of  misfortunes  unforefeen*  unex- 
pected good1  luck,  and  perfons  finding  out  their 
real  parents.  •  The  Orphan  of  China,  compofed  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  furpaffes  far  any  EuJrope&il 
play  of  that  early  period.  But  good  writing  has 
made  a  more  rapid:progrefs  with  us •$  not  from  fu- 
periority  of  tulfairts,:but  ftdm  the  great  labour  the 
Chinefe  mufti  dfldergo,  ia  learning  to  read  and 
Write  their  own^tetigiMge;  The  Chinese  tragedy 
is  indeed  languid,  aind  not  fufliciently  intereftfhg, 
which  M»  Vokaire  afcribes  to  wanft  of  genitfr. 
With^  better  reaion-  he:  mlghr  have  afcribed  it  to 
the  nature  of ^theit  governtteht,  fo  well  contrived 
for  preserving  £*ace  alnd  otfdefj  as  to  afford  few 
examples  of  furpriilng  events,  and  little  opportu- 
nity for  exertiftg  manly  talents. 

A  nation  cannot  acquire  a  tafte  for  ridicule  till 
it  emerges  out  ef  the  favage  ftate.    Ridicule,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  is  too  rough  for  refined  manners ;  Cicero  dis- 
covers ip  Plautus  a  happy  talent,  for  ridicule,  and 
peculiar  delicacy  of  wit \  but  Horace,  who  figured 
in  the  court  of  Auguftus,  eminent  for  delicacy  of 
tafte,  declares  againft  the  low  roughnefs  of  that  au- 
thor'9  railkry  *•  The  fame  Cicero,  in,  a  letter  to 
Papirius  Poetus,  complains  that  by  the  influx x>f  fo- 
reigners the  true  Roman  humour  was  loft.  It  was 
not  the  influx  of  foreigners,  but  the  gradual  pro*, 
grefs  of  manners  from  the  rough  to  the  poliibed. 
The  high  burlefque  ftyle  prevails  commonly  in  the 
period  between  barbarity  and  politeqefs,  in  which 
a  tafte  fome\vhat  improved  di&Overs  the  ridicule  of 
former  manners.  Rabelais  in  Fraace,  and  Butler 
in  England,  are  illuftrious  -examples.  .  Br  Swift  is 
our  lateft  burlefque  writer,  and  probably  is  the 
laft. 

Emulation  among  a  multitude  of  faoall  ftates  in 
preece,  was  inflamed  by  their  public  games :  by 
that  means  tafte  ripened,  and.  the  fine  arts  were 
promoted.  Tafte  r.efines  gradual^,  and  is  advan- 
ced towards  perfe&ipn  by  a  diligent}  ft*d»y  of  beau- 
tiful produ6Uoqs.  Rome  was  jftdgbged  to  Greece 
for  that  delicacy  of  tafte  whigh  figured  during  thfc 
reign  of  Auguftus,  efpeciaUy  in  litetary  coropftfr* 
tions.  But  tafte  coujd  not  long  flourish  in  a-  defpot 
tic  government  v  fo  low  had  the  Roman  tafte  failed 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadriaa,  that  nothing 

.-  •'  -v'..!j-m;-j   '         .   Wduld 
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would  pleafe  him  but  to  fupprefs  Homer,  and  in 
his. place  to  inftall  a  filly  Greek  poet,  named  Jntu 
ma  f bus, 

The  northern  barbarians  who  defolated  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  and  revived  in  fome  meafure  the  fa- 
vage  ftate,  occafioned  a  woful  decay  of  tafte.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great*  ftfuck  with  the  beauty  of  fome 
Saxon,  youths  expofed  to  fale  in  Rome,  afked  to 
wha,t  country  they ,  belonged.  Being  told  they 
were  Aijgjies,  jhe  faid  that  they  ought  more  proper- 
ly to  be  denominated  angels ;  and  that  it  was  a  pi- 
ty ib  beautiful  a  countenance  fliould  covei1  a  niind 
devoid  of  grace.,  flearing  that  tjie  name  of  their 
province  wa<s  Deiri,  a  divifion  of  Northumberland, 
u  D$ixi  !"  replied  he,  "  excellent :  they  are  qalled 
"  to  ,the  me^y  of  God  from  his  anger  [de  ira]?9 
Being  alfo,  told,  that  Alia  was  the  king  of  that  pro: 
yip.ce,  "  Alleluia,"  cried  he,  "  we  muft  endeavour 
"  that  the  praifes  of  God  be  fung  in  their  coun- 
°  try."  .  Puqs  and  conundrums  paffed  iq  ignorant 
times  for  fterlijig  wit.  Pope  Gregory  V1L  anno 
1080,  prefente$  to  the  Emperor  Rodolph  a  crown 
of  gold,  with  the  following  infcription,  Petra  dedih 
Pftro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpba.  Miferably  low- 
muft  tafte  have  been  in  that  period,  wheqa  childifl* 
play  of  words  was  relithed  as  a  proper  decoration 
for  a  ferious  folemnity. 

Pppe  Innocent  III.  anno  1207,  made  a  prefent  of 
jewels  to  John  King  of  England,  accompanied 
with  the  following  letter,  praifed  by  Pere  Orleans 

as 
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fcs  full  of  fpirit  and  beauty.  u  Confider  this  pre- 
"  fent  with  refpeft  to  forjn,  number ;  matter,  and 
"  colour.  The  circular  figure  of  the  ring  denotes 
u  eternity,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
u  And  by  that  figure  your  mind  will  be  elevated 
"  from  things  terreftrial  to  things  celeftial;  The 
u  number  of  four,  makirtg  a  fquare,  denotes  the 
"  firmnefs  of  a  heart,  proof  againft  both  adverfity 
Cl  and  profperity,  efpecially  when  fupported  by 
"  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  juftice,  iftrertgth,  pru- 
**  dence,  and  temperance.  By  the  gold,  whith  is 
•'  the  metal  of  the  ring,  is  denoted  wifdom,  which 
u  excels  among  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  as  gold  does 
u  among  metals.  Thus  it  is  faid  of  the  Meffiah, 
"  that  the  fpirit  of  wifdom  (hail  reft  upon  him : 
"  nor  is  there  any  thing  more  neceffary  to  a  king, 
"  which  made  Solomon  requeft  it  from  God  pre- 
"  ferably  to  all  other  goods.  As  to  the  colour  of 
"  the  ftortes,  the  green  of  the  emerald  denotes 
"  faith  ;  the  purity  of  the  fapphire,'  hope ;  the  red 
"  of  the  granite,  charity  ;  the  clearnefs  of  the  to-: 
*  paz,  good  works.  You  have  therefore  in  the 
"  emerald  what  will  increafe  your  faith ;  in  the 
"  fapphire,  what  will  encourage  you  to  hope  ;  in 
"  the  granite,  what  will  prompt  you  to  love ;  in 
"  the  topaz,  what  will  excite  you  to  aft  j  till,  ha- 
°  ving  mounted  by  degrees  to  the  perfection  of  all 
"  the  virtues,  you  come  at  laft  to  fee  the  God  of 
•c  gods  in  the  celeftial  Sion." 

The 
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The  famous  golden  bull  of  Germany,  digefted 
anno  1356,  by  Bartolus,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  and 
intended  for  a  mafter-piece  of  compofition,  is  re- 
plete with  wild  conceptions,  without  the  leaft  re- 
gard to  truth,  propriety,  or  connexion.    It  begin* 
with  an  apoftrophd  to  Pride,  to  Satan,  to  Gholer, 
and  to  Luxury :  it  affef  ts,  that  there  muft  be  feven 
ele&ors*  for  pppofing  the  feven  mortal  fins :  the 
fall  of  the  angels,  terreftrial  paradife,  Pompey  and 
Csefar,  are  introduced ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  Germa- 
ny is  founded  on  the  Trinity,  and  on  the  three 
theological  virtues*    What  can  be  more  puerile  ! 
A  fertnon  preached  by  the  Bifhop  of  Bitonto,  at 
the  opening  of  the  council  of  Trent,  excels  in  that 
mode  of  compofition.     He  proves  that  a  council  is 
necefiary ;  becaufe  feveral  councils  have  extirpated 
herefy,  and  depofed  kings  and  emperors ;  becaufe 
the  poets. aflemble  councils  of  the  gods;  becaufe 
Mofes  writes,  that  at  the  creation  of,  man,  and  at 
confounding  the  lapguage  of  the  giants,  God  a&ed 
in  the  manner  of  a  council  ^becaufe  religion  t  has 
three  heads,  do&rine,  fadraments,  and  chatity,  and 
that  thefe  three  Ire  termed  a  council.    He  exhorts 
the  members  of  the  council  to  ftrid  unity,  like  the 
heroes  in  the  Trojan  horfe.     He  aflerts,  that  the 
gates  of  paradife  and  of  the  council  are  the  fame ; 
that  the  holy  fathers  fhould  fpriqkle  their. dry 
hearts  with  the  living  water  that  flowed  from  it ; 
and  that  otherwife  the  Holy  Ghoft  would  open 
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their  mouths. like  thofe  of  Balaam  and  Caiaphas  *. 
James  I.  of  Britain  dedicates  his  Declaration  a- 
gainft  Vorftius  to  our  Saviour,  in  the  following 
words :  "  To  the  honour  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
"  Jefus  Chrift,  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Fa* 
*?  ther,  the  only  Theanthropos,  mediator,  and- re- 
"  conciler  of  mankind  ;  in  fign  of  thankfulneis,  his 
"  moft  humble  and  obliged  fervant,  James,  by  the 
"  grace  of  God,  King  of.  Great  Britain,  France, 
"  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  doth  dedi- 
"  cate  and  confecrate  this  his  Declaration/'  Fu- 
neral orations:  were  fame  time  ago  in  fafhion.  Reg- 
toard,  who  was  in  Stockholm  about  the  year  1680, 
heard  a  funeral  oration  at  the  burial  of  a  fervant- 
maid*  The  prieft,  after  mentioning  her  parents  and 
the  place  of  her  birth,  praifed  her  as  an  excellent 
cook,  and  enlarged  upon  every  ragout  that  fhe  had 
made  in  perfedian.  She  had  but  one  fault,  he  faid, 
which  was  the  falting  her  diihes.  too  much;  but 
that  Ihe  fhoteed  thereby  her  prudence,  of  which 
fait  is  the  fynlbol ;  a,  ftroke  of  wit  that  probably 
was  admired,  by  the  audience,.  Funeral  orations 
are  out  of  fafhion :  the  futility  of  a  trite  panegyric 
purchafed  with  money,  and  indecent  flattery  in 
circumstances  that  require  fincerity  and  truth, 
could  not  long  ftand  againft  improved  tafte.  The 
yearly  feaft  of  the  afs  that  carried  the  mother  of 
God  into  Egypt,  was  a  mod  ridiculous  farce,  high- 

•  ly 
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ly  relifhed  in  the  dark  ages  of  Chriftianity.  See  the 
defcription  of  that  feaft  in  Voltaire's  General  Hif- 
tory  *. 

The  public  amufements  of  our  forefathers*  fhow 
the  groflhefs  of  their  tafte  after  they  were  reduced 
to  barbarifra  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  The 
plays  termed  Myfieriesy  becaufe  they  were  borrow? 
e&  from  the  Scriptures,  indicate  grofs  manners,  as 
well  as  infantine  tafte ;  and  yet  in  France,  not  far* 
ther  back  than  three  or  four  centuries,  thefe  My* 
fteries  were  fuch  favourites  as  conftantly  to  make  a 
part  at  every  public  feftival.  In  a  Spanifh  play  or 
myftery,  Jefus  Chrift  and  the  devil,  ridiculoufly 
dreffed,  enter  into  a  difpute  about  fome  point  of 
controverfy,  are  enflamed,  proceed  to  blows,  and 
finifh  the  entertainment  with  a.faraband.  The  re- 
formation of  religion,  which  roufed  a  fpirit  of  in* 
quiry,  banilhed  that  amufement,  not  only  as  low 
but  as  indecent.  A  fort  of  plays  fucceeded,  term- 
ed Moralities,  lefs  indecent  indeed,  but  little  pre- 
ferable in  point  of  compofition.  Thefe  Moralities 
have  alfo  been  long  banilhed,  except  in  Spain, 
where  they  ftill  continue  in  vogue.  The  devil  is 
commonly  the  hero :  nor  do  the  Spaniards  make 
any  difficulty,  even  in  their  more  regular  plays,  to 
introduce  fupernatural  and  allegorical  beings  upon 
the  fame  ftage  with  men  and  women.  The  Cardi- 
nal Colonna  carried  into  Spain  a  beautiful  buft  of 
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the  Emperor  Caligula.  In  the  war  about  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  Spain,  after  the  death  of  its  king  CharlesII. 
Lord  Gallway,  upon  a  painful  fearcb,  found  that 
buft  fervingas  a  weight  to  a  church- clock. 

In  the  days  of  our  unpolifhed  forefathers,  who 
were  governed  by -pride  as  well  as  by  hatred, 
princes  and  men. of  rank  entertained  a  changeling, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  fool;  who  being  the 
butt  of  their  filly  jokes,  flattered  their  felf*conceit. 
Such  amufement,  no  lefs  grofs  than  inhuman,  could 
not  fhow  its  face  even  in  the  dawn  of  tafte : 
it  was  rendered  lefs  infipid  and  lefs  inhuman,  by 
entertaining  one  of  real  wit,  who,  under  difguife  of 
a  fool,  was  indulged  in  the  moft  fatirical  truths. 
Upon  a  further  purification  of  tafte,  it  was  difco- 
vered,  that  to  draw  amufement  from  folly,  real  or 
pretended,  is  below  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
More  refined  amufements  were  invented,  fuch  as 
balls,  public  fpe&acles,  gaming,  and  fociety  with 
women.  Parafites,  defcribed  by  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence, were  of  fuch  a  rank  as  to  be  permitted  to 
dine  with  gentlemen  ;  and  yet  were  fo  defpicable, 
as  to  be  the  butt  of  every  man's  joke.  They  were 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table ;  and  the 
guefts  diverted  themfelves  with  daubing  their 
,  faces,  and  even  kicking  and  cuffing  them ;  all 
which  was  patiently  borne  for  the  fake  of  a  plen- 
tiful meal.  They  refembled  th$  fools  and  clowns 
of  later  times,  being  equally  intended  to  be  laugh- 
ed at:  but  the  parafite  profeffion  fhows  grofler 
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manners  ;  it  being  fhockingly  indelicate  in  p  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  to  abufe  one  of  their  own  nurar- 
ber,  however  contemptible  in  point  of  chara&er. 

Pride,  which  introduced  fools,  brought  dwarfs 
alfo  into  fafhion.  In  Italy,  that  tafte  was  carried 
to  extravagance.  u  Being  at  Rome  in  the  year 
"  1,566,"  fays  a  French  writer,  "  I  was  invited  by 
"  Cardinal  Vitelli  to  a  feaft,, where  we  were  ferved 
"  by  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  dwarfs,  moft  of 
"  them  horribly  diftorted."  Was  not  the  tafte  of 
that  Cardinal  horribly  diftorted  ?  The  fame  au* 
thor  adds,  that  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  Kings  of 
France,  had  many  dwarfs :  one  named  Great  John, 
was  the  leaft  ever  had  been  feen,  except  a  dwarf  at 
Milan,  who  was  carried  about  in  a  cage. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  no  fort  of 
commerce  was  carried  on  in  Europe  but  in  mar- 
kets and  fairs.  Artificers  and  manufo&urers  were 
difperfed  through  the  country,  and  fo  were  mona- 
fteries;  the  towns  being  inhabited  by  none  but 
clergymen,  and  thofe  who  immediately  depended 
on  them.  The  nobility  lived  on  their  eftates,  un- 
lefs  when  they  followed  the. court.  The  low  peo- 
ple were  not  at  liberty  to  defert  the  place  of  their 
birth :  the  villain  was  annexed  to  the  eftate,  and 
thejlave  to  the  perfon  of  his  lord.  Slavery  fofler- 
ed  rough  manners;  and  there  could  be  no  im- 
provement in  manners,  nor  in  tafte,  where  theije 
was  no  fociety.  Of  all  the  polite  nations  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Engliih  were  the  lateft  of  taking  to  a 
L  3  town-life  j 
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town-life;  and  their  progrefs.  in  tafte  and  manners 
has  been  proportionally  flow,  « 

Our  celebrated  poet  Ben  Johnfon  lived  at  a  time 
-when  turgid  conceptions  and  bpmbaft  language 
were  highly  relifhed  ;  and  his  compofitions  are  in 
the  perfection  of  that  tafte,  witnefs  the  quotations 
from  him  in  Elements  of  Criticifm  *.  He  was  but 
too  faithfully  imitated  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher* 
and  other  writers  of  that  age.  We  owe  to  Dryden 
the  dawn  of  a  better  tafte.  For  though  fhe  mode 
of  writing  in  his  time  led  him  to  the  bombaft,  yet 
a  juft  imitation  of  nature  frequently  breaks  forth, 
efpecjally  in  his  later  compofitions.  And,  as  na- 
ture will  always  at  laft  prevail,  the  copies  of  nature 
given  by  that  eipinent  writer  were  highly  relifhed, 
produced  many  happy  imitations,  and  in  time 
brought  about  a  total  revolution  of  tafte,  which 
kept  pace  with  that  of  government,  both  equally 
happy  for  thi?  nation.  Here  is  a  fair  dedudtion  of 
the  progrefs  of  tafte  in  Britain.  But,  according  to 
that  progrefs,  what  fhall  be  faid  of  the  immortal 
Shakefpeare,  in  whofe  wprks  is  difplayed  the  perr 
fe&ion  of  tafte  ?  Was  not  his  appearance  at  leaft 
a  century  too  early  ?  Such  events  happen  fome- 
times  contrary  to  the  ordinary  progrefs.  This  was 
the  cafe  of  Roger  Bacon,  as  well  as  of  Shake- 
fpeare :  they  were  blazing  ftars  that  gave  but  a 
temporary  luftre,  and  left  the  world  as  void  of 

light 
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light  as  before.  Ben  Johrifon,  acdordirigly,  and 
even  Beaumoilt  and  Fletcher,  were  greater  nation- 
al favourites  than  Shakefpeare ;  and,  iii  the  fairie 
manner,  the  age  before,  Lucan  was  ranked  above . 
Virgil  by  every  critte.  By  the  fame  bad  tafte, 
the  true  fublime  of  Milton  was  little  rdilhed  for 
more  than  half  a  century  after  Par4dtfe  Loft  was 
publifhed.  Ill-fated  Shakefpeare  i  .  who  appeared 
in  an  age  unworthy  of  him.  That  divine  writer, 
who,  merely  by  force  of  genius,  fo  f ai  fiirpaffed  hifc 
cotemparies,  how  far  would  he  have  fiirpaffed  even 
himfelf,  had  he  been  animated  with  the  praifes  fb 
juftly  beftowed  on  him  in  later  times?  We  have 
Dryden's  authority,  that  tafte  in  his  time  was  ctito- 
fiderably  refined : 

"  They  who  have  beft  fucceeded  on  tie  ftage, 
u  Have  ftill  conformed  their  genius  to  their  age. 
"  Thus  Johnfon  did  mechanic  humour  ihow, 
"  When  men  were  dull,  and  converfation  low. 
*  Then  comedy  was  faultlefs,  but  'twas  coarfe  : 
"  Cobb's  Tankard  was  a  jeft,  and  Otter's  Horfe. 
"  Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  firft  comer  fped : 
u  And  they  have  kept  k  fince  by  being  dead. 
4<  But  were  they  now  to  write*  when  critics  weigh 
u  Each  line  and  ev'ry  word  throughout  a  play, 
"  None  of  them,  no  not  Johnfon  in  his  height, 
4t  Could  pafs  witliput  allowing  grains  for  weight. 
V  If  love  and  honour  now  are  higher  rais'd, 
u  It's  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  prais'A.: '  ! 
"  Wit's  now  arriy'd  to  .a  more  high  degree,  ; 
"  Ow  native  language  more  refiri?da44  fcepf  » 
t:  Our  ladies  and  our,men  now,fpeakj .mpre  wi$ 
**  In  converfation,  than  thofe  poets  writ." 
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The  high  opinion  Dry  den  had  of  himfelf,  and 
of  his  age,  breaks  out  in  every  Kne»  Johnfon. 
probably  had  the  fame  opinion  of  himfelf,  and 
of  his  age:  the  prefent  age  is  not  exempted  from 
that  bias ;  nor  will  the  next  age  be,  though  pro- 
bably maturity  in  tafte  will  be  ftill  later.  We 
humble  ourfelves  before  the  ancients,  who  are  far 
removed  from  us ;  but  not  tp  foar  above  our  im- 
mediate predeceflbrs,  would  be  a  fad  mortification. 
Many  fcenes  in  Dryden's  plays,  if  not  lower  than 
Cobb's  Tankard  or  Otter's  Horfe,  are  more  out  of 
place.  In  the  Wild  Gallant,  the  hero  is  a  wretch 
conftantly  employed,  not  only  in  cheating  his  cre- 
ditors, but  in  cheating  his  miftrefs,  a  lady  of  high 
rank  and  fortune.  And  how  abfurd  is  the  fcene, 
where  he  convinces  the  father  of  his  miftrefs,  that 
the  devil  had  got  him  with  child !  The  chara&v 
of  Sir  Martin  Marall  is  below  contempt.  The 
fcenes  in  the  fame  play,  of  a  bawd  ipftru&ing  one 
of  her  novices  how  to  behave  to  her  gallants,  and 
of  the  novipe  pra&ifing  her  leflbjis,  are  perhaps  not 
lower  than  Cobb's  Tankard  or  Otter's  Horfe,  but 
furely  they  are  lefs  innocent. 

It  is  common  to  fee  people,  fond  of  a  n.ew  fa- 
fhion,  vainly  imagining  that  tafte  is  greatly  impro- 
yed.  Difguifed  difhes  are  a  fort  pf  baftard  wit, 
like  turrets  jutting  out  at  the  top  pf  a  building. 
Such  difhes  were  lately  in  high  fafhion,  without 
having  even  the  flender  merit  of  being  a  new  fa- 
{hion.     They  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
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as  we  learn  from  one  of  Dryden's  plays.  "  Ay,  it 
"  look'd  like  variety,  till  we  came  to  tafte  it ;  there 
"  were  twenty  feveral  difties  to  the  eye,  but  in  the 
"  palate  nothing  but  fpices.  I  had  a  mind  to  eat 
"  of  a  pheafant ;  and,  fo  foon  as  I  got  it  into  my 
"  mouth,  I  found  I  was  chewing  a  limb  of  cinna- 
"  mon ;  then  I  went  to  cut  a  piece  of  kid,  and  no 
"  fooner  it  had  touched  my  lips,  but  it  turn'd  to 
"  red  pepper :  at  lad  I  began  to  think  myfelf  ano- 
"  ther  kind  of  Midas,  that  every  thing  I  had 
"  touched  fhotild  be  turned  to  fpice." 

Portugal  was  riling  in  power  and  fplendor  when 
Camoens  wrote  the  Lufiad ;  and,  with  refpeft  to 
the  mufic  of  verfe,  it  has  merit.  The  author,  how- 
ev.er,  is  far  from  fhining  in  point  of  tafte.  He 
makes  a  ftrange  jumble  of  Heathen  and  Chriftian 
Deities,  "  Gama,"  obferves  Voltaire,  "  in  a  ftorm 
$i  addrefles  his  prayers  to  Chrift,  but  it  is  Venus 
"  who  comes  to  his  relief."  Voltaire's  ofyfervation 
is  but  too  well  founded.  In  the  firft  book,. Jove 
fummons  a  council  of  the  gods,  which  is  defcribed 
at  great  length,  for  no  earthly  purpofe  but  to  fhow 
that  he  favoured  the  Portugijefe.  Bacchus,  on  the 
other  hand,  declares  againft  them  upon  the  follow- 
ing account,  that  he  himfelf  had  gained  immortal 
glory,  as  conqueror  of  the  Indies ;  which  would,  be 
eclipfed  if  the  Portuguefe  fhould  alfo  conquer 
them.  A  Moorifh  commander  having  received 
Gama  with  fmiles,  but  with  hatred  in  his  heart, 
tlje  poet  brings  down  Bacchus  from  heaven  to 
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confirm  the  Moor  in  his  wicked  purpofes ;  which 
would  have  heen  perpetrated,  had  not  Venus  inter- 
pofed  in  Gama's  behalf.  In  the  fecond  canto, 
fiacchus  feigns  himfelf  to  be  a  Chriftian,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  Portuguefe ;  but  Venus  implores 
her  father  Jupiter  to  prote&  them.  And  yet,  after 
aH,  I  am  loth  to  condemn  an  early  writer  for  in- 
troducing  Heathen  Deities  as  adtors  in  a  real  hifto- 
ry,  when,  in  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  celebrated  for 
refinement  of  tafte,  we  find  French  writers,  Boileau  , 
in  particular,  guilty  fometimes  of  the  fame  abfur- 
dity*. 

At  the  meeting  anno  1510  near  Calais  between 
Francis  I.  of  France  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
it  is  obferved  by  feveral  French  writers,  that  Ifce 
French  nobility  difplayed  more  magnificence,  the 
Englifh  more  tafte.  If  fo,  the  alteration  is  great 
fince  that  time :  France  at  prefent  gives  the  law  to 
the  reft  of  Europe  in  every  matter  of  tafte,  garden- 
ing alone  excepted.  At  the  fame  time,  though 
tafte  in  France  is  more  corredt  than  in  any  other 
country,  it  will  bear  ft  ill  fome  purification.  The 
fcene  of  a  clyfter-pipe  in  Moliere  is  too  low  even 
for  a  farce  ;  and  yet  to  this  day  it  is  aded,  with  a 
few  foftenings,  before  the  moft  polite  audience  in 
Europe  f  • 

In 
*  Clements  of  Criticifin,  chap.  22. 

f  No  nation  equals  the  French  in  drefs,  houfehold  furni- 
ture, batches,  fouff-boxes,  and  in  toys  of  every  kind.  The 
Italians  have  always  excelled  in  architecture  and  painting, 
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,  In  Elements  of  Criticifm  *  feveral  caufes  arc 
mentioned  that  may  retard  tafte  in  its  progrefs  to- 
ward maturity,  and  that  may  give  it  a  retrogade 
motion  when  it  is  in  maturity.  There  are  many 
biaffes,  both  natural  and  acquired,  that  tend  to 
miflead  perfons  even  of  the  beft  tafte.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, ipftances  are  without  number.  I  felcft  one  or 
two,  to  Ihow  what  influence  even  the  flighted  cir- 
cum fiances  have  on  tafte.  The  only  tree  beautiful 
at  all  feafoqs  is  the  holly  :  in  winter,  its  deep  and 
(hining  green  entitles  it  to  be  the  queen  of  the 
grove :  in  fummer,  this  colour  completes  the  har- 
monious mixture  of  fhades,  fo  pleafing  in  that  fea- 
fon  !     Mrs  D  is  lively  and  fociable.     She  is 

eminent  above  moft  of  her  fe*  for  a  correct  tafte, 
difplayed  not  only  withii)  doors  but  ip  the  .garden 
and  in  the  j&eld.  JHLavjng  become  miftrefs  of  i  great 
houfe  by  matrimony,  the  moft  honourable  of  all 
fides,  a  groyp  of  tall  hollies,  which  had  long  ob- 
fcurpd  pne.of  the  capital  rooms*  foon  attraj&ed  her 
eye.  She  took  an  averfion  (o  a  holly,  and  was  not 
at  eafe  till  the  group  wa$  extirpated.  Such  a  bias 
is  perfe&Jy  harmlefs.    What  follows  is   not  fo. 

The 

fl&  Englifh  in  gardening.  How  are  fuel)  national  difference* 
to  be  explained  ?  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  may  be  difpo- 
fed  to  grand  objects,  which  fwejl  the  mind.  A  nation,  like  an 
individual,  may  relifh  things  neat,  pretty,  and  elegant.  And 
if  a  tafte  of  any  kind  happen  once  to  prevail  among  metrof 
figure,  it  foon  turns  general.  The  verdure  of  the  &i\ds  19 
England  invites  a  polifting  hand.  '  ^1 

-    *  Chap.  2j. 
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The  Oxonians  difliked  the  great  Newton,  becaufe 
he  was  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  and  they  favour* 
ed  every  book  writ  againft  him.  That  bias,  I  hope, 
has  not  come  down  to  the  prefent  time.  '     ■     » 

Refinement  of  tafte  in  a  nation,  is  always  accom- 
panied with  refinement  of  manners  :  people  accuf- 
tomed  to  behold  order  and  elegance  in  public 
buildings  and  public  gardens,  acquire  urbanity  in 
private.  But  it  is  irkfome  to  trudge  long  in  a 
beaten  track,  familiar  to  all  the  world  ;  and  there- 
fore, leaving  what  is  faid  above,  like  a  ftatue  cur- 
tailed of  legs  and  arms,  I  h alien  to  the  hiftory  of 
the  fine  arts. 

Ufeful  arts  paVed  the  way  to  fine  arts.  Men 
upon  whom  the  former  had  beftowed  every  conve- 
nience, turned  their  thoughts  to  the  latter.  Beau- 
ty was  ftudied  in  objeds  of  fight ;  and  men  of  tafte  - 
attached  themfelves  to  the  fine  arts,  which  multi- 
plied their  enjoyments  and  improved  their  bene- 
volence. Sculpture  and  painting  made  an  early 
figure  in  Greece  ;  which  afforded  plenty  of  beau- 
tiful originals  to  be  copied  in  thefe  imitative  arts. 
Statuary,  a  mqre  fimple  imitation  than  painting, 
was  fooner  brought  to  perfection  :  the  ftatue  of  Ju- 
piter by  Phidias,  and  of  Juno  by  Polycietes,  though 
the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  were  executed 
long  before  the  art  of  light  and  fhade  was  known. 
Apollodorus,  and  Zeuxis  his  difciple,  who  flourifh- 
ed  in  the  fifteenth  Olympiad,  were  the  firft  who 
£gured  in  that  art.    Another  caufe  concurred  to 

advance 
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advance  ftatuary  before  painting  in  Greece,  name- 
ly,  a  great  demand  for  ftatues  of  their  gods.  Ar- 
ch ite  dure,  as  a  fine  art,  made  a  flower  progrefs. 
Proportions,  upon  which  its  elegapce  chiefly  de- 
pends, cannot  be  accurately  afcertaiaed  but  by  an 
infinity  of  trials  in  great  buildings :  a  model  can- 
not be  relied  on  ;  for  a  large  and  a  fmall  building, 
even  of  the  fame  form,  require  different  propor- 
tions. Gardening  made  a  (till  flower  progrefs  than 
architecture :  the  palace  of  Alcinoous,  in  the  feventh 
book  of  the  Odyfiey,  is  grand,  and  highly  orna- 
mented ;  but  his  garden  is  no  better,  than  what  we 
term  a  kitchen-garden.  Gardening  has  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  England.  In  France,  nature  is 
facrificed  to  conceit.  The  gardens  of  Verfailles 
deviate  from  nature  no  lefs  than  the  hanging  gar- 
dens at  Babylon.  In  Scotland,  a  tafte  is  happily 
commenced  for  neat  houfes  and  ornamented  fields ; 
and  the  circumftances  of  the  people  make  it  pn>- 
bable,  that  tafte  there  will  improve  gradually  till 
it  arrive  at  perfe&iqn.  Few  gentlemen  in  Scotland 
can  afford  the  expence  of  London  ;  and  fuppofing 
them  to  pafs  the  winter  in.  a  provincial  town,  they 
return  to  the  occupations  of  the  country  with  re- 
doubled ardor.  As  they  are  fafe  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  opulence, .  nature  will  be  their  guide  in 
every  plan ;  and  the  very  face  of  their  country 
will  oblige  them  to  follow  nature  ;  being  diverfi- 
fied  with  hills  and  plains,  rocks  and  rivers,  that  re- 
quire nothing  but  polilbiog.    It  is  no  unpleafing 

profped. 
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profpeft,  that  Scotland  may  in  a  century,  or  foon- 
er,  compare  with  England  ;  not,  indeed,  in  mag- 
nificence of  country-feats,  but  in  fweetnefs  and  va- 
riety of  concordant  parts. 

The  ancient  churches  in  this  ifland  cannot  be 
our  own  invention,  being  unfit  for  a  cold  climate. 
The  vaft  fpate  they  occupy,  quantity  of  ftone,  and 
gloominefs  by  excluding  the  fun,  afford  a  refrefh^ 
ing  coolnefs,  and  fit  them  for  a  hot  climate.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  they  have  been  copied  from 
the  mofques  in  the  fouth  of  Spain,  ereded  there 
by  the  Saracens.  Spain,  when  poffeffed  by  that 
people,  was  the  centre  of  arts  and  fciences,  and  led 
the  fa (h ion  in.every  thing  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent. 

From  the  fine  arts  mentioned,  we  proceed  to  li- 
terature. It  is  agreed  among  all  antiquaries,  that 
the  firft  writings  were  in  verfe,  and  that  profe.  was 
of  a  much  later  date.  The  firft  Greek  who  wrote 
in  profe,  was  Pherecides  Syrus :  the  firft  Roman, 
was  Appius  Caecus,  who  compofed  a  declamatioft 
againft  Pyrrhus.  The  four  books  of  Chatah  Bhade, 
the  facred  book  of  Hindoftari,  <  are  compofed  in 
verfe  ftanzas ;  and  the  Arabian  compofitions  in 
profe  followed  long  after  thofe  in  verfe.  To  ac- 
count for  that  Angular  fad,  many  learned  pens  have 
been  employed  ;  but  without  fuccefs.  By  fome  it 
has  been  urged,  that  as  memory  is  the  only  record 
of  events  where  writing  is  unknown,  hiftory  origi- 
nally was  compofed  in  verfe  for  the  fake  of  memo- 

ry. 


ry.  This  is  not  fatisfa£iory.  To  tjnderjtake  the 
painful  taik  of  compofing  in  verfe  for  the. fake  of 
memory,  would  require  more  forefight  than  ever 
was  exerted  by  a  barbarian ;  not  to  mention  that 
other  means  were  ufed  for  preferving  the  memory 
of  remarkable  events,  a  heap  of  ftones,  a  pillar,  or 
other  objeft  that  catches  the  eye.  The  account 
given  by  Longinus  is  more  ingenious.  In  a  frag- 
ment of  his  treatife  on  verfe,  the  only  part  that  re* 
mains,  he  obferves,  "  that  meafure  or  verfe  belongs 
"  to  poetry,  becaufe  poetry  represents  the  various 
"  paffions  with  their  language  ;  for  which  reafon 
V  the  ancients,  in  their  ordinary  difcourfe,  deliver- 
"  ed  their  thoughts  in  verfe  rather  than  in  profe.'* 
Longinus  thought,  that  anciently  men  were  more 
expofed  to  accidents  and  dangers,  than  when  they 
were  prote&ed  by  good  government  and  by  forti- 
fied .cities.  But  he  feems  not  to  have  cQnfidered, 
that  fear  and  grief,  infpired  by  dangers  and  mis- 
fortunes, are  better  fuited  to  humble  profe  than  to 
elevated  verfe*  I  add,  that  however  natural  poe- 
tical didtion  maybe  when  one  is  animated  with 
any  vivid  paffion,  it  is  not  fuppofable  that  the  an- 
cients never  wrote  nor  fpoke  but  when  excited  by 
paffion.  Their  hiftory,  their  laws,  their  cove- 
nants, were  certainly  po^  compofed  in  that  tone  of 
mind. 

An  important  article  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fine 
arts,  which  writers  have  not  fufficiently  attended 
to,  will,  if  I  miftake  not,  explain  this  myftery. 
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The  article  is  the  profeffion  of  a  bard,  which 
fprung  up  in  early  times  before  writing  was  known, 
and  died  away  gradually  as  writing  turned  more 
and  more  common.  The  curiofity  of  men  is  great 
with  refpedfc  to  the  tranfadions  of  their  forefa- 
thers ;  and,  when  fuch  tranfa&ions  are  defcribed 
in  verfe,  accompanied  with  mufic,  the  perform- 
ance is  enchanting.  An  ear,  a  voice,  flciil  in  in-* 
ftrumental  mulic,  and,  above  all,  a  poetical  genius, 
are  requifite  to  excel  in  that  complicated  art.  As 
fuch  talents  are  rare,  the  few  that  poflefled  them 
were  highly  efteemed ;  and  hence  the  profeffion  of 
a  bard,  which,  befide  natural  talents,  required 
more  culture  and  exercife  than  any  other  known 
art.  Bards  were  capital  perfons  at  every  feftival 
and  at  every  folemnity.  Their  fongs,  which,  by 
recording  the  atchievements  of  kings  and  heroes, 
animated  every  hearer,  muft  have  been  the  enter- 
tainment of  every  warlike  nation.  We  have  He* 
fiod's  authority,  that  in  his  time  bards  were  as  com- 
mon as  potters  or  joiners,  and  as  liable  to  envy. 
Demodocus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  celebrated 
bard*  ;  and  Fhemius,  another  bard,  is  introduced 
by  him  deprecating  the  wrath  of  Ulyfles,  in  the 
following  words : 

"  O  king  !  to  mercy  be  thy  foul  inclined, 

"  And  fpare  the  poet's  ever  gentle  kind. 

"  A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  would  wrofcg, 

"  For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  facred  long. 

*Seif- 
*  Odyffey,  b.  viiu 
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*  Self-taught  I  fing :  by  hear'n,  and  heav'n  alone, 

"  The  genuine  feeds  of  poefy  art  fown ; 

"  And  (what  the  gods  beftow)  the  lofty  lay, 

M  To  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay. 

u  Save  then  the  poel,  and  thyfelf  reward  | 

"  Tis  thine  to  merit,  jnine  is  to  record." 

Cicero  reports,  that  at  Roman  feftivals  anciently, 
the  virtues  and  exploits  of  their  great  men  were 
Tung  *.  The  fame  cuftom  prevailed  in  Peru  ami 
Mexico,  as  we  learn  from  Garcilaflb  and  other  au- 
thors. Strabo  f  gives  a  very  particular  account  of 
the  Gallic  bards.  The  following  quotation  is  from 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  £ :  "  Bardi  quidem  fortia 
41  virorum  illuftrium  fa&a,  heroicis  compofita  ver- 
"  fibus,  cum  dulcibus  lyrae  modulis,  cantitarunt." 
We  have  foe  our  authority  Father  Gobiery  that 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  iflands  have 
bards,  who  are  greatly  admired,  becaufe  in  their 
fongs  are  celebrated  the  feats  of  their  anceftors. 
There  are  traces  of  the  fame  kind  among  the  Apa~ 
lachites  in  JSTorth  America  §.    And  we  fhall  fee 

afterward, 

*  Tufculan  Queftions,  lib.  iv.  N°  3.  &  4. 

f  Lib.  iv.  X  Lib.  xv.  cap.  9. 

§  The  firft  feal  that  a  young  Greenlander  catches,  is  made 
.a  feaft  for  the  family  and  neighbours.  The  young  champion, 
during  the  repaft,  defcants  upon  his  addrefs  in  catching  the 
animal :  the  guefts  admire  his  dexterity,  and  extol  the  flavour 
of  the  meat.  Their  only  mufic  is  a  fort  of  drum,  which  ac- 
companies a  fbng  in  pratfe  of  feal-catchmg ;  in  praife  of  their 

anceftors ; 

Vol.  I.  M 
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afterward*,  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
were  hards  more  honoured  than  in  Britain  and 
Scandinavia. 

Bards  were  the  only  hiftorians  before  writing 
Vas  introduced.  Tacitus  f  fays,  that  the  fongs  of 
the  German  bards  were  their  only  annals.  And 
Joannes  Magnus,  Archbifhop  of  Upfal,  acknow- 
ledges, that,  in  compiling  his  hiftory  of  the  ancient 
Goths,  he  had  no  other  records  but  the  fongs  of 
the  bards.  As  thefe  fongs  made  an  illuftrious  fi- 
gure at  every  feftival,  they  were  conveyed  in  eve- 
ry family  by  parents  to  their  children;  and  in 
that  manner  were  kept  alive  before  writing  was 
known. 

The  invention  of  writing  made  a  change  in  the 
bard-profeffion.     It  is  now  an  agreed  point,  that 

no 

anceftors  j  or  in  welcoming  the  fun's  return  to  them.  Here 
are  the  rudiments  of  the  bard-profeflion.  The  fong  is  made 
for  a  chorus,  as  many  of  our  ancient  fongs  afe.  Take  the 
following  example : 

"  The  welcome  fun  returns  again, 
,u  Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah  hu  ! 
"  And  brings  us  weather  fine  and  fair, 
"  Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah-hu  !" 

The  bard  fings  the  firft  and  third  lines,  accompanying  it  with 
his  drum,  and  with  a  fort  of'  dance.  The  other  lines,  termed 
the  burden  of  the  fong,  are  fung  by  the  guefts. 

*  Sketch  vi.  Progrefs  of  Manners. 

f  De  Moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  2. 
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no  poetry  is  fit  to  be  accompanied  with  mufic,  but: 
what  is  fimple :  a  complicated  thought  or  defcrip- 
tion  requires  the  utmoft  attention,  and  leaves  none, 
for  the  mufic ;  or,  if  it  divide  the  attention,  it 
makes  but  a  faint  impreffion  *.     The  fimple  ope- 
ras of  Quinault  bear  away  the  palm  from  every 
thing  of  the  kind  compofed  by  Boileau  or  Racine. 
But  when  a  language,  in  its  progrefs  to  maturity, 
is  enriched  with  a  variety  of  phrafes  fit  to  exprefo 
the  mod  elevated  thoughts,  men  of  genius  afpive 
to  the  higher  drains  of  poetry,  leaving  mufic  and 
fong  to  the  bards  :  which  diftinguifhes  the  profet 
fion  of  a  poet  from  that  of  a  bard.     Homer,  in  a- 
lax  fenfe,  may  be  termed  a  bard  ;  for  in  that  cha- 
racter he  ftrolled  from  feaft  to  feaft.     But  he  was 
not  a  bard  in  the  original  fenfe :  he  indeed  recite4 
his  poems  to  crowded  audiences;  but  his  poems 
are  too  complex  for  mufic,  and  he  probably  di$ 
not  fing  them,  nor  accompany  them  with  the  lyre* 
The  Trovadores  of  Provence  were  bards  in  the 
original  fenfe ;  and  made  a  capital  figure  in  days 
of  ignorance,  when  few  could  read,  and  fewer 
write.     In  later  times  the  fongs  of  the  bards  were 
taken  down  in  writing,  which  gave  every  one  ac- 
cefs  to  them  without  a  bard  ;  and  the  profeflion 
funk  by  degrees  into  oblivion.     Among  the  High-r 
landers  of  Scotland,  reading  and  writing  in  their 
pwn  tongue  is  not  common  even  at  prefent ;  arid 
th^t  circumftance  fupported  long  the  bard- pro  fef- 
M  2  fion 

*  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol,  ii.  Appendix,  article  33.  % 
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Hon  among  them,  after  being  forgot  among  neigh- 
bouring nations.  Offian  was  the  mod  celebrated 
bard  in  Caledonia,  as  Homer  was  in  Greece  % 

From  the  foregoing  historical  dedu&ion,  the 
reader  will  difcover  without  my  afliftance  why  the 
firft  writings  Were  in  verfe,  Thp  fongs  of  the 
bards,  being  univerfal  favourites,  were  certainly  the 
firft  compositions  (hat  writing  was  employed  upon : 
they  would  be  carefully  colleded  by  the  mpft  flciU 
ful  writers,  in  order  to  preferve  them  in  perpetual 
remembrance.  The  following  part  of  the  .pro- 
grefs  i$  equally  obvious.  People  acquainted  with 
ho  written  compofitions  but  what  were  ip  verfe, 
compofed  in  verfe  their  laws,  their  religious  cere- 
monies, and  every  memorable  trginfedion,  But 
when  fubje&s  of  writing  multiplied,  ?n4  became 
more  and  more  involyed,  when  people  began  to 
reafon,  to  teach,  and  to  harangue,  they  were  obli- 
ged to  defcend  to  humble  profe  c  for  to  confine  a 
writer  or  fpeaker  to  verfe  in  handling  fubjeds  of 
that  nature,  would  be  a  burden  unfupportable. 

The  profe  compofitions  of  early  biftojrians  are  all 
of  them  dramatic.     A  writer  deftititte  of  art  is  na- 
turally 

*  The  multitude  are  ftruck  with  what  is  new  and  fplendid, 
but  feldom  continue  long  in  a  wrong  tafte.  Voltaire  ho|ds  it 
to  be  a  ftrong  tcftimony  for  the  Qierufolejne  Liberate,  tha$ 
even  the  gondolier;  in  Venice  have  it  roo/ftly  by  heart ;  and 
that  one  no  fooner  pronounces  a  ftanza  than  another  carrier 
it  on,  Offian  has  the  fame  teftimony  in  his  favour :  there  are 
not  many  Highlanders,  even  of  the  loweft  rank,  but  can  re^ 
feat  long  paffages  out  of  his  works. 
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turally  prompted  to  relate  fadls  as  be  law  them 
performed :  he  introduces  his  perfonages  as  fpeak* 
ing  and  conferring ;  and  relates  only  what  was  a&ed 
and  not  fpoken  **  The  hiftorical  hooks  of  the  Old 
Teftament  ate  compofed  in  that  mode ;  and  fo  ad- 
dicted to  the  dramatic  are  the  authors  of  thefe 
books,  that  they  frequently  introduce  God  hjmfelf 
into  the  dialogue.  At  the  fame  time,  the  fimpli- 
city  of  that  mode  is. happily  fuited  to  the  poverty 
of  every  language  in  its  early  periods-  The  dra- 
matic mode  has  a  delicious  effed  in  espreffing  fen-* 
timents,  and  every  thing  that  is  Ample  and  ten-* 
der  f.  Take  the  following  inftance  of  a  low  in- 
cident becoming  by  that  means  not  a  little  inte- 
refting*  Naomi  having  loll  her  hufband  and  her 
two  fons  in  foreign  parts*  and  purpofing  to  return 
to  the  land  of  her  forefathers,  faid  to  her  two 
daughters-in-law,  "  Go,  return  each  to  her  mo- 
44  ther's  houfe  :  the  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,  as 
*'  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with  me.  The 
"  Lord  grant  you  that  you  may  find  reft,  each  of 
"  you  in  the  houfe  of  her  hufband.  Then  flbe  kifled 
"  them :  and  they  lift  up  their  voice  and  wept. 
**  And  they  faid  unto  her,  Surely  We  will  return 
"  with  thee  unto  thy  people.  And  Naomi  faid, 
M3  "  Turn 

*  Low  people  to  this  day  tell  their  dory  in  dialogue,  as  an- 
cierit  writers  did,  arid  for  the  fame  reafon.  They  relate  tbuire 
as  they  faw  and  heard  thenu 

t  See  Elements  of  Criticrfm,  chap.  22. 
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H  Tarn  again,  my  daughters :  why  will  yc  go  with 
"  me  ?  are  there  yet  any  more  hufbands  in  my 
**  womb,  that  they  may  be  your  hufbands?  Turn 
u  again,  my  daughters,  go  your  way,  for  I  am  too 
"  old  to  have  an  hufband  :  If  I  fhould  fay,  I  have 
"  hope,  if  I  fhould  have  a  hufband  alfo  to  night,  and 
"  fhould  alfo  bear  fons  ;  would  you  tarry  for  them 
"  till  they  were  grown  ?  would  ye  ftay  for  them 
".  from  having  hufbands  ?  nay,  my  daughters  ;  for 
"  it  grieveth  me  much  for  your  fakes,  that  the 
**-  hand  of  the  Lord  is  gone  out  againft  me.  And 
"  they  lift  up  their  voice  and  wept  again:  and 
"  Orpah  kiffed  her  mother-in-law,  but  Ruth  clave 
"  unto  her.  And  (he  faid,  Behold,  thy  fifter-in- 
49  law  is  gone  hack  unto  her  people,  and  unto  her 
"  gods  :  return  thou  after  thy  filler- in-law.  And 
"  Ruth  faid,  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to 
"  return  from  following  after  thee:  for  whither 
"  thou  goeft,  I  will  go  ;  and  where  thou  lodged  I 
"  will  lodge  :  thy  people  fhall  be  my  people,  and 
i€  thy  God  my  God  :  where  thou  dieft,  will  I  die, 
§f  and  there  will  I  be  buried  :  the  Lord  do  fo  to 
"  me,  and  more  alfo,  if  ought  but  death  part  thee 
4t  and  me.  When  fhe  faw  that  fhe  was  ftedfaftly 
"  minded  to  go  with  her,  then  fhe  left,  fpeaking 
'.*  unto  her. 

"  So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to  Beth- 
"  lehem.  And  it  came  to  pafs  when  they  were 
"  come  to  Beth-lehem,  that  all  the  city  was  mo- 
u  ved  about  them,  and  they  faid,  Is  this  Naomi  ? 

"  And 
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"  And  (he  faid  unto  them,  Call  me  not  Naomi, 
"  call  me  Mara :  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  ve- 
"  ry  bitterly  with  jne.  I  went  out  full,  and  the 
"  Lord  hath  brought  me  home  again  empty : 
"  why  then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  feeing  the  Lord 
"  hath  teftified  againft  me,  and  the  Almighty  hath 
"  afflided  me  ?  So  Naomi  returned,  and  Ruth  the 
"  Moabitefs  her  daughter-in-law  with  her,  which 
"  returned  out  of  the  country  of  Moab  :  and  they 
u  came  to  Beth-lehem  in  the  beginning  of  barley- 
"  harveft. 

"  And  Naomi  had  a  kinfman  of  her  hufband's, 
"  a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of  the  family  of  Eli- 
"  melech  ;  and  his  name  was  Boaz.  And  Ruth 
"  the  Moabitefs  faid  unto  Naomi,  Let  me  now  go 
"  to  the  field,  and  glean  ears  of  corn  after  him*  in 
"  whofe  fight  I  (hall  find  grace.  And  (he  faid 
u  unto  her,  Go,  my  daughter.  AndjQie  went,  and 
"  came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  reapers  : 
"  and  her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field 
"  belonging  unto  Boaz,  who  was  of  the  kindred 
"  of  Elimelech. 

"  And  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Beth-lehem,  and 
"  faid  unto  the  reapers,  The  Lord  be  with  you : 
41  and  they  anfwered  him,  The  Lord  blefs  thee. 
"  Then  faid  Boaz  unto  his  fervant  that  was  fet 
u  over  the  reapers,  Whofe  damfel  is  this  ?  And 
"  the  fervant  that  was  fet  over  the  reapers  anfwer- 
"  ed  and  faid,  It  is  the  Moabitiflx  damfel  that 
"  came  back  with  Naomi,  out  of  the  country  of 
M  4    '  "  Moab ; 
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"  Moab:  and  (he  faid,  I  pray  you  let  me  glean; 
44  and  gather  after  the  reapers,  amongft  the  (heaves  r 
44  fo  fhe  came,  and  hath  continued  even  from  the 
44  morning  until  now,  that  (he  tarried  a  little  in 
"  the  houfe.  Then  faid  Boaz  unto  Ruth,  Heareft 
44  thou  not,  my  daughter?  Go  not  to  glean  in 
44  another  field,  neither  go  from  hence,  but  abide 
44  here  fail  by  my  maidens.  Let  thine  eyes  be  On 
44  the  field  that  they  do  reap,  and  go  thou  after 
"  them  :  have  I  not  charged  the  young  men,  that 
41  they  (hall  not  touch  thee  ?  and  when  thou  art 
44  athirft,  go  unto  the  veffels,  and  drink  of  that 
41  which  the  young  men  have  drawn.  Then  lhe 
44  fell  on  her  face,  and  bowed  herfelf  to  the  ground, 
44  and  faid  unto  him,  Why  have  I  found  gtace  in 
44  thine  eyes,  that  thou  fhouldft  take  knowledge 
"  of  me,  feeing  I  am  a  ftranger  ?  And  Boaz  an* 
44  fwered  and  faid  unto  her,  It  hath  fully  been 
"  ihewed  me  all  that  thou  haft  done  unto  thy  mo- 
u  ther-in-law  fince  the  death  of  thine  huiband: 
u  and  how  thou  haft  left  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
41  ther,  and  the  land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come 
44  unto  a  people  which  thou  kneweft  not  here- 
"  tofore.  The  Lord  recompenfe  thy  tvork,  and  a 
"  full  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  God  of 
"  Ifrael,  under  whofe  wings  thou  art  come  to  truft. 
"  Then  (he  faid,  Let  me  find  favour  in  thy  fight, 
44  my  lord,  for  that  thou  haft  comforted  me,  and 
44  for  that  thou  haft  fpoken  friendly  unto  thine 
44  handmaid,  though  1  be  not  like  unto  one  of 

••  thine 
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"  thine  handmaidens.  And  Boaz  faid  unto  her, 
41  At  meal-time  come  thou  hither,  and  eat  of  the 
"  bread,  and  dip  thy  morfel  in  the  vinegar.  And 
"  file  fat  befide  the  reapers :  and  he  reached  her 
"  parched  corn,  and  (he  did  eat,  and  was  fufficed, 
41  and  left;  And  when  (he  was  rifen  up  to  glean, 
u  Boaz  commanded  his  young  men,  faying,  Let 
"  her  glean  even  among  the  iheaves,  and  reproach 
"  her  not.  And  let  fall  alfo  fome  of  the  handful* 
"  of  purpofe  for  her,  and  leave  them,  that  (he  may 
"  glean  them,  and  rebuke  her  not.  So  (he  glean- 
"  ed  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  ihe 
"  had  gleaned:  and  it  was  about  an  ephah  of 
"  barley. 

"  And  (he  took  it  up,  and  went  into  the  city ; 
"  and  her  mother-in-law  faw  what  (he  had  glean- 
"  ed :  and  (he  brought  forth,  and  gave  to  her  that 
"  (he  had  referved,  after  (he  was  fufficed.  And 
"  her  mother-in-law  faid  unto  her,  Where  haft 
"  thou  gleaned  to  day  ?  and  where  wroughteft 
"  thou  ?  blefled  be  he  that  did  take  knowledge  of 
11  thee.  And  (he  (hewed  her  mother-in-law  with 
"  whom  (he  had  wrought,  and  faid,  The  man's 
"  name  with  whom  I  wrought  to  day,  is  Boaz. 
"  And  Naomi  faid  unto  her  daughter-in-law, 
"  Blefled  be  he  of  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  left  oflf 
"  his  kindnefs  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.  And 
"  Naomi  faid  unto  her,  The,  man  is  near  of  kin 
**  unto  us,  one  of  our  next  kinfmen.  And  Ruth 
"  the  Moabitefs  faid,  He  faid  unto  me  alfo,  Thou 

"  (hal,t 
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u  Ibalt  keep  faft  by  my  young  men,  until  they 
"  have  ended  all  my  harveft.  And  Naomi  faid 
"  unto  Ruth  her  daughter-in-law,  It  is  good,  my 
"  daughter,  that  thou  go  out  with  his  maidens, 
"  that  they  meet  thee  not  in  any  other  field.  So 
"  flie  kept  faft  by  the  maidens  of  Boaz  to  glean, 
"  unto  the  end  of  barley-harveft,  and  of  wheat- 
**  harveft  ;  and  dwelt  with  her  mother-in-law. 

"  Then  Naomi  her  mother-in-law  faid  unto  her, 
"  My  daughter,  (ball  I  not  feek  reft  for  thee,  that 
"  it  may  be  well  with  thee?  And  now  is  not 
'*  Boaz  of  our  kindred,  with  whofe  maidens  thou 
"  waft?  Behold,  he  winnoweth  barley  to  night 
"  in  the  threfhing-floor.  Wafli  thyfelf  therefore, 
"  and  anoint  thee,  and  put  thy  raiment  upon  thee, 
"  and  get  thee  down  to  the  floor  :  but  make  not 
w  thyfelf  known  unto  the  man,  until  he  fhall  have 
"  done  eating  and  drinking.  And  it  fhall  be  when 
"  he  lieth  down,  that  thou  fhalt  mark  the  place 
"  where  he  fhall  lie,  and  thou  lhall  go  in,  and  un- 
"  cover  his  feet,  and  lay  thee  down,  and  he  will 
"  tell  thee  what  thou  fhalt  do.  And  fhe  faid  un- 
"  to  her,  All  that  thou  fayeft  unto  me,  I  will  do. 

"  And  fhe  went  down  unto  the  floor,  and  did 
"  according  to  all  that  her  mother-in-law  bade 
"  her.  And  when  Boaz  had  eaten  and  drunk, 
"  and  his  heart  was  merry,  he  went  to  lie  down 
"  at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  corn :  and  fhe  came 
"  foftly,  and  uncovered  his  feet,  and  laid  her 
*'  down. 

"  And 
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"  And  it  came  to  pafs  at  midnight,  that  the 
"  man  was  afraid,  and  turned  himself:  and  be- 
"  hold,  a  woman  lay  at  his  feet.  And  he  faid, 
"  Who  art  thou  ?  And  fhe  anfwered,  I  am  Ruth 
"  thine  handmaid :  fpread  therefore  thy  fkirt  over 
"  thine  handmaid,  for  thou  art  a  near  kinfman. 
u  And  he  faid,  Bleffed  be  thou  of  the  Lord,  my 
"  daughter :  for  thou  haft  fhewed  more  kindnefs 
€*  in  the  latter  end,  than  at  the  beginning,  inaf- 
"  much  as  thou  followedft  not  young  men,  whe- 
"  ther  poor  or  rich.  And  now,  my  daughter, 
"  fear  not,  I  will  do  to  thee  all  that  thou  requi- 
"  reft :  for  all  the  city  of  tny  people  doth  know, 
"  that  thou  art  a  virtuous  woman.  And  now  it 
"  is  true,  that  1  am  thy  near  kinfman:  howbeit 
"  there  is  a  kinfman  nearer  than  I.  Tarry  this 
"  night,  and  it  {hall  be  in  the  morning,  that  if  he 
"  will  perform  unto  thee  the  part  of  a  kinfman; 
"  well,  let  him  do  the  kinfman' s  part;  but  if  he 
"  will  not  do  the  part  of  a  kinfman  to  thee,  then 
"  will  I  do  the  part  of  a  kinfman  to  thee,  as  the 
"  Lord  liveth  :  lie  down  until  the  morning. 

"  And  (he  lay  at  his  feet  until  the  morning : 
*'  and  (he  rofe  up  before  one  could  know  another. 
44  And  he  faid,  Let  it  not  be  known  that  a  woman 
"  came  into  the  floor.  Alfo  he  faid,  Briqg  the 
".  vail  that  thou  haft  upon  thee,  and  hold  it.  An4 
44  when  flic  held  it,  he  meafured  fix  meafure?  of 
44  barley,  and  laid  it  on  her :  and  flie  went  into 
"  the  city*    And  when  fhe  came  to  her  mother- 

«  in-law, 
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"  m-law,  fhe  faid,  Who  art  thou,  my  daughter? 
"  And  flie  told  her  all  that  the  man  bad  done  to 
"  her.  And  flie  faid,  Thefe  fix  meafures  of  bar- 
••  ley  gave  he  me;  for  he  faid  to  me,  Go  not 
"  empty  unto  thy  mother-in-law.  Then  faid  (he, 
*  Sit  ftill,  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the 
"  matter  will  fall :  for  the  man  will  not  be  in  reft, 
"  until  he  have  finifhed  the  thing  this  day. 

"  Then  went  Boaz  up  to  the  gate,  and  fat  hint 
"  down  there :  and  behold,  the  kinfman  of  whom 
"  Boaz  fpake,  came  by ;  unto  whom  he  faid,  Hof 
"  fuch  a  one,  turn  afide,  fit  down  here.  And  he 
"  turned  afide,  and  fat  down.  And  be  took  ten 
"  men  of  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  faid,  Sit  ye 
u  down  here.  And  they  fat  down.  And  he  faid 
"  unto  the  kinfman,  Naomi  that  is  come  again  out 
"  of  the  country  of  Moab,  felleth  a  parcel  of  land, 
"  which  was  our  brother  Elimelech's.  And  I 
"  thought  to  advertife  thee,  faying,  Buy  it  before 
••  the  inhabitants,  and  before  the  elders  of  my 
"  people.  If  thou  wilt  redeem  it,  redeem  it ;  but 
"  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  tell  me,  that  I 
"  may  know :  for  there  is  none  to  redeem  it  be- 
"  fide  thee,  and  I  am  after  thee.  And  he  faid,  I 
u  will  redeem  it.  Then  faid  Boaz,  What  day 
"  thou  buyeft  the  field  of  the  hand  of  Naomi,  thou 
"  muft  buy  it  alfo  of  Ruth  the  Moabitefs,  the  wife 
•*  o£  the  dead,  to  raife  up  the  name  of  the  dead 
"  upon  his  inheritance.  And  the  kmfman  faid,  I 
"  cannot  redeenj  it  for  myfelf,  left  I,  mar  mine 
.•■'.*  "  own 
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"  pwii  inheritance :  redeem  thou  my  right  to  thy- 
"  fel£  for  I  cannot  redeem  it.  Now  this  was  the 
"  manner  in  former  time  in  Ifrael,  concerning  re* 
"  deeming!  and.  concerning  changing,  for  to  con- 
di  fif  01  all  things :  A  man  plucked  off  his  fhoe,  and 
«<  gave  it  to  his  neighbour :  and  this  was  a  tefti- 
*•  mony  in  Ifrael.  Therefore  the  kinfman  faid 
u  .unto  Boaz,  Buy  it  for  thee ;  fo  he  drew  off  his 
"  fhoe.  And  Boaz  faid  unto  the  elders,  and  unto 
"  #11  the  people,  Ye  are  witness  this  day,  that  I 
"  have  bought  all  that  was  Elimelech's,  and  all 
"  that  was  Chilion's,  and  Mahlon's,  of  the  hand 
"  of  Naomi.  Moreover,  Ruth  the  Moabitefs,  the 
w  wife  of  Mjahion,  have  J  pur  chafed  to  be  my 
"  wife,  to  jraife  up  the  name  of  the  daad  upon  bis 
"  inheritable,  that  the  name  of  the  dead  be  not 
"  cut  off  from  among  his  brethren,  and  from  the 
"  gate  of  hip  plape  :  ye  are  witnefTes  this  day. 
>'  And  all  the  .people  that  were  in  the  gate,  and 
41  the  elders  fai&  We  are  witnefTes:  The  Lord 
"  make  the  woman  that  is  come  into  thine  houfe, 
''  like  Rachel,  and  like  Leah, -which  two  did  build 
••  the  houfe. of  Ifrael:  an4  do  tbPU  worthily  in 
"  Ephratah,  and  be  famous  in  Beth-lehem,  And 
"  let  tfiy  hoyfe  be  like  the  hpufc  of  Pharez  (whom 
t*  Tama):  fcpre  unto  Judahj  of  the  feed  which  thp 
*'  Lord  fhall  give  thee  of  this  young  woman, 

"  So  Boaz  tpok  Ruth,  and  fhe  was  his  wife :  and 
f  when  he  went  in  unto  her,  the. Lord  gave  her 
*6  conception,  an£  fhe  b^re  a  fon.    And  the  wo- 

.     "  njea 
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"  men  faid  unto  Naomi,  Biefled  be  the  Lord, 
"  which  hath  not  left  thee  this  day  without  a  kinf- 
"  man,  that  his  name  may  be  famous  in  Ifrael. 
"  And  he  fliall  be  unto  thee  a  reftorer  of  thy  life, 
"  and  a  nouriftier  of  thine  old  age :  for  thy  daugh- 
"  ter-in-law  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to 
"  thee  than  feven  fons,  hath  born  him.  And 
44  Naomi  took  the  child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bofom, 
u  and  became  nurfe  unto  it  *." 

The  dramatic  mode  is  far  from  being  fo  agree- 
able in  relating  bare  hiftorical  fads.   Take  thfe  fol-* 
lowing  example.  , 

*'  Wherefore  Nathan  fpake  unto  Bath-fheba  the 
"  mother  of  Solomon,  faying,  Haft  thou  not  heard 
"  that  Addnijah  the  fon  of  Haggith  doth  reign, 
44  and  David  our  lord  knoweth  it-  not  ?  Now 
"  therefore  come,  let  me,  I  pray  thee,  give  thee 
"  counfel,  that  thou  mayft  fave  thine  own  life, 
**  and  the  life  of  thy  fon  Solomon.  Go,  and  get 
44  thee  in  unto  king  David,  and  fay  unto  him, 
44  Didft  not  thou,  my  lord  O  king,  fwear  unto 
14  thine  handmaid,  faying,  Affuredly  Solomon  thy 
*•  fon  fhall  rergri  after  me,  and  he  fliall  fit  upon 
44  my  throne  ?  Why  then  doth  Adonijah  reign  ? 
44  Behold,  while  thou  yet  talked  there  with  the 
44  king,  I  alfo  will  come  in  after  thee,  and  confirm 
"  thy  words. 

44  And  Bath-flieba  went  in  unto  the  king,  into 
44  the  chamber :  and  the  king  was  very  old ;  and 

«'  Abifhag 

*  Ruth  i.  8—- iv.  16. 
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"  Abifhag  the  Shunammite  miniftered  unto  the 
"  king.  And  Bath-fheba  bowed,  and  did  obei- 
"  fancc  unto  the  king :  and  the  king  faid,  What 
"  wouldft  thou  ?  And  Ihe  faid  unto  hiip,  My  lord, 
"  thou  fwareft  by  the  Lord  thy  God  unto  thine 
"  handmaid,  faying,  Affuredly  Solomon  thy  fon 
"  fliall  reign  after  me,  and  he  (hall  fit  upon  my 
"  throne :  and  now  behold,  Adonijah  reigneth ; 
"  and  now  my  lord  the  king,  thou  knoweft  it  not, 
"  And  he  hath  flain  oxen,  and  fat  cattle,  and 
"  fheep  in  abundance,  and  hath  called  all  the  fons 
"  of  the  king,  and  Abiathar  the  prieft,  and  Joab 
"  the  captain  of  the  hoft :  but  Solomon  thy  fer- 
"  vant  hath  he  not  called.  And  thou,  my  lord 
"  O  king,  the  eyes  of  all  Ifrael  are  upon  thee,  that 
"  thou  fhouldft  tell  them  who  fliall  fit  on  the 
"  throne  of  my  lord  the  king  after  him.  .  Other- 
"  wife  it  fhall  coipe  to  pafs,  when  my  lord  the 
".  king  fliall  ffeep  with  his  fathers,  that  I  and  my 
"  fon  Solomon  fliall  be  counted  offenders. 

"  And  lo,  while  ihe  yet  talked  with  the  king, 
"  Nathan  the  prophet  alfo  came  in.  And  they 
4f  told  the  king,  faying,  Behold,  Nathan  the.  pro- 
"  phet.  And  when  he  was  come  in  before  the 
"  king,  he  bowed  himfelf  before  the  king  with  his 
"  face  to  the  ground.  And  Nathan  faid,  My  lord 
"  O  king,  haft  thou  faid,  Adonijah  fliall  reign  af- 
t*  ter  me,  and  he  fliall  fit  upon  my  throne  ?  For 
\%  he  is  gone  dotyn  this  day,  and  hath  flain  oxen, 
if  and  fat  cattle,  and  fheep  in  abundance,  and  hath 
*  '    "  called 
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"  called  all  the  king's  fons,  and  the  captains  of 
"  the  hoft,  and  Abiathar  the  prieft ;  and  behold, 
"  they  eat  and  drink  before  him>  and  fay,  God 
"  fave  king  Adonijah.  But  me,  even  me  thy  fer- 
"  vant,  and  Zadok  the  prieft,  and  Benaiah  the  fon 
"  of  Jehoiada,  and  thy  fervant  Solomon  hath  he 
"  not  called.  Is  this  thing  done  by  my  lord  the 
"  king,  and  thou  haft  not  ihewed  it  unto  thy  fer- 
"  vant  who  fhould  fit  on  the  throne  of  my  lord 
u  the  king  after  him  ? 

41  Then  king  David  anfwered  and  faid,  Gall  me* 
"  Bath-fheba  :  and  lhe  came  into  the  king's  pre- 
"  fence,  and  flood  before  the  king.  And  the  king 
"  fware,  and  faid,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  that  hath 
"  redeemed  my  foul  out  of  all  diftrefs,  even  as  I 
"  fware  unto  thee  by  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  fay- 
"  ing,  Affuredly  Solomon  thy  fon  fliall  reign  after 
"  me,  and  he  fhall  fit  upon  my  throne  in  my  ftead ; 
"  even  fo  will  I  certainly  do  this  day.  Then 
",  Bath-fheba  bowed  with  her  face  to  the  earth, 
"  and  did  reverence  to  the  king,  and  faid,  Let  my 
"  lord  king  David  live  for  ever. 

"  And  king  David  faid,  Call  me  Zadok  the  prieft, 
"  an4  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah  the  fon 
"  of  Jehoiada.  And  they  came  before  the  king, 
"  The  king  alfo  faid  unto  them,  Take  with  you 
"  the  fei  vants  of  your  lord,  and  caufe  Solomon  my 
"  fon  to  ride  upon  mine  own  mule,  and  bring  him 
"  down  to  Gihon.  And  let  Zadok  the  prieft,  and 
"  Nathan  the  prophet,  anoint  him  there  king  over 

"  Ifrael; 


u  Ifrael:  and  blow  ye  with  the  tr;u^pet>  and> 
"  fay,  God  lave  king  Solomon.  ;  T/faen  yc;  ijiali 
"  come  up  after  him,  that  he  may  coajn^aud'  fi*> 
"  upon  my  throne  \  for  he  ihall  be  .king  in  my 
"  dead:  and  I  have  appointed  him  t$, be, rules 
"  over  Ifrael,  and  over  Judah,  And  Jlenaiah  the 
*'  fon.  of  Jehoiada  anfwered  the  king,  ,ppd  faid/ 
"  Amen:  the  Lord  God  of  my  lord  the  jking fay 
"  fo  too; ,  As  the  Lord  hath  been  with  my  lord 
"  the  king,  even  fo  be  be;  with  Solomon,  and  make 
"  his  throne  greater  than,  the  throne  of  my  lord 
"  kipg  David. .  So  Xadok,  .the.  ptieflt,  and,  Na:than 
"  the  prophet,  and  ^enaiah  the  fon  of  Jehu^ada, 
"  and  the  Chetethites  ap^,  the  Pelethites,  went 
"  down  and  caufed .  Soloippn  to  ride  upon,  king 
"  David's  mule*  and  brought  hijn  ty  Gibon,:;  And 
"  Zadok  the  pried,  took  an  horn  of  oil  out  of  the 
"  tabernacle,,  and  anointed  Solomon:  ap4 (fi^ey 
"  blew  the  trumpet,  m&>  all  the  people  faid,  God 
u  fave  king  Solomon.  ,And  all  the^pple  came 
"  up  after  him,  and  the.  ^ople  pip^Wt^  pipes* 
"  and  rejoiced  with  gteat  joy,,  fo  thattfye  earth 
44  rent  with  the  found  of  them,         .,   {\ .;  ■  .. 

"  And  Adonijah,  and*  all. the  gue$s .tWat  were 
"  with  him,  heard  it,  as  they  bad  made  an.epd  of 
"  eating :  and  whei>  Joab  heard  the  found  of  the 
"  trumpet,  he  £aid,  Wherefore  is  t£ja  npife  t)f  the 
"  city,  being  in  an  uproar?  An4  wl^il^  he  yet 
"  fpake,  behold,  Jonathan  the  fon  of  Abiathar  the 
"  pried  came,  and  Adonijah  faid  unto  him,' Come 

Vol.  I.  N  *  ■*  "in, 
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44  in,  for  thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and  bringeft  good 
49  tidings.  And  Jonathan  anfwered  and  faid  to 
"  Adonijab,  Verily  our  lord  king  David  hath 
"  made  Solomon  king.  And  the  king  has  fent 
**  with  hhh  Zadok  the  prieft,  and  Nathan  the  pro- 
44  phet,  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada,  and  the 
44  Cherethites,  and  the  Pelethites,  and  they  have 
44  caufed  him  to  ride  upon  the  king's  mule.  And 
44  Zadok  the  prieft,  and  Nathan  the  prophet  have 
44  anoirited  him  king  in  Gihon :  and  they  are  come 
14  up  from  thence  rejoicing,  fo  that  the  city  rang 
"  again :  this  is  the  noife  that  ye  have  heard. 
41  And  alfo  Salomon  fitteth  on  the  throne  of  the 
44  kingdom.  And  moreover  the  king's  fervants 
44  came  to  blefs  our  lord  king  David,  faying,  God 
44  make  the  name  of  Solomon  better  than  thy 
**  name,  and  make  his  throne  greater  than  thy 
44  throne :  and  the  king  bowed  himfelf  upon  the 
44  bed.  And  alfo  thus  faid  the1  king,  Blefled  be 
44  the  Lord  God  of  tfrael,  which  hath  given  one 
41  to  fit  dh  my  thrdne  this  day,  mine  eyes  even 
44  feeing  it.  And  all  the  guefts  that  were  with 
44  Adonijah  were  afraid,  and  rofe  up,  and  went 
**  every  man  his  way*." 

In  the  example  here  given  are  found  frequent 
tepetitibns  ;  not  however  by  the  fame  perfon,  but 
by  different  perfons  who  have  occafion  in  the  courfe 
of  the  incidents  to  fay  the  fame  things;  which  is 

natural 

.■'*  i  Kings  i.  II.— 49. 
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natural  in  the  dramatic  mode,  where  things  are 
reprefented  precifely  as  they  were  tranfa&ed.  Ill 
that  view,  Homer's  repetitions  are  a  beauty,  not  a 
blemilh;  for  they  are  confined  to  the  dramatic 
part,  and  never  occur  in  the  narrative.  In  the 
24th  chapter  of  (Jenefis,  there  is  a  repetition  pre- 
cifely in  the  manner  of  Homer. 

But  the  dramatic  mode  of  compofition,  however 
plealing,  is  tedious  and  intolerable  in  a  long  hif- 
tory.  In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  new  appetites 
and  new  paffions  arife  ;  men  come  •  to  be  involved 
with  each  other  in  various  connexions  ;  incidents 
and  events  multiply,  and  hiftory  becomes  intricate 
by  an  endlefs  variety  of  circumftances.  Dialogue, 
accordingly,  is  more  fparingly  ufed,  and  in  hiftory 
plain  narration  is  mixed  with  it.  Narration  is  as 
it  were  the  ground- work,  and  dialogue  is  raifed 
upon  it,  like  flowers  in  embroidery.  Homer  is 
admitted  by  all  to  be  the  great  mafter  in  that  mode 
of  compofition.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  in  that 
refped  than  the  Iliad.  The  Odyffey  is  far  inferior  ; 
and  to  guard  myfelf  againft  the  cenfure  of  the  un- 
diftinguifhing  admirers  of  Homer,  a  tribe  extremely 
formidable,  I  call  to  my  aid  a  celebrated  critic, 
whofe  f uperior  tafte  and  j  udgment  never  was  difput- 
ed.  "  The  Odyffey,"  fays  Longinus,  "  fhows  how 
"  natural  it  is  for  a  writer  of  a  great  genius,  in  his 
"  declining  age,  to  fink  down  to  fabulous  narration ; 
"  for  that  Homer  compofed  the  Odyffey  after  the 
"  Iliad,  is  evident  from  many  circumftances.  As 
N  2  .  "  the 
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"  the  Iliad  was  compofed  while  his  genius  was  in 
"  its  greateft  vigour,  the  ftru&ure  of  that  work 
11  is  dramatic  and  full  of  a&ion ;  the  Odyffey,  on 
M  the  contrary,  is  moftly  employed  in  narration, 
"  proceeding  from  the  coldnefs  of  old  age.  In 
"  that  later  compofition,  Homer  may  be  compared 
u  to  the  fetting  fun,  which  has  ftill  the  fame  great- 
"  nefs,  but  not  the  fame  ardor  or  force.  We  fee 
"  not  in  the  OdyiTey  that  fublime  of  the  Iliad, 
"  which  <:onftantly  prbceeds  in  the  fame  anima- 
ted tone,  that  ftrong  tide  of  motions  and  paf- 
"  lions  flowing  fucceffively  like  waves  in  a  ftorm. 
w  But  Homer,  like  the  ocean,  is  great,  even  when 
"  he  ebbs,  and  lofes  himfelf  in  narration  and  in- 
"  credible  fi&ions  j  witnefs  his  defcription  of  tem- 
".  pefts,  the  adventures  of  Ulyffes  with  Polyphe- 
"  mus  the  Cyclops,  and  many  others  *." 

The  narrative  mode  came  in  time  fo  to  prevail, 
that  in  a  long  chain  of  hiftbry,  the  writer  com- 
monly leaves  off  dialogue  altogether.  Early  wri- 
ters of  that  kind  appear  to  have  had  very  little 
judgment  in  diflinguifhiog  capital  fadts  from  mi- 
nute circumftances,  fuch  as  can  be  fupplied  bf  the 
reader  without  being  mentioned.  The  hiftory  of 
the  Trojan  war  by  Dares  Phrygius  is  a  curious  in- 

ftance 

*  The  Pilgrim's  Progre/i,  and  Robifon  Crvfoe,  great  favou- 
rites of  the  vulgar,  are  compofed  in  a  ftyie  enlivened  like  that 
of  Homer,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  the  dramatic  and  narrative  \ 
and  upon  that  account,  chiefly,  have  been  translated  into  fevje- 
ral  European  languages. 
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fiance  of  that  cold  and  creeping  manner  of  com-1 
pofition.  Take 'the  following  paflage.  Hercules 
baring  made  a  defcent  upon  Troy,  ilew  King  Lao- 
medon,  and  made  a  prefent  of  Hefione,  the  king's 
daughter,  to  Telamon  his  companion.  Priamus, 
who  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Troy  upon  the 
death  of  his  fatjier  Laomedon,  fent  Antenor  to  de-' 
mand  his  lifter  Hefione.  Our  author  proceeds  in 
the  following  mannner :  "  Antenor,  as  command- 
44  ed  by  Priamus,  took  (hipping,  and  failed  to  Mag- 
41  nefia,  where  Peleus  refided.  Peleus  entertain- 
41  ed  him  h9fpitably  three  days,  and  the  fourth 
44  day  demanded  whence  be  came.  Antenor  faid, 
**  that  he  was  ordered  by  Priamus  to  demand  from 
44  the  Greeks,  that  they  ftiould  reftbre  Hefione. 
44  When  Peleus  heard  this  he  was  angry,  becaufe* 
44  it  concerned  his  family,  Telamon  being  his  bro- 
44  therj  and  ordered  the  ambafladbr  td  depart. 
44  Antenor,  without  delay,  retired  to  his  fhip,  and' 
44  failed  to  Salamis,  where  Telamon  refided,  and 
"  demanded  of  him,  that  he  fliould  reftore  He- 
4t  fione  to  her  brother  Priamus,  as  it  was  unjuft  to 
44  detain  fo  long  in  fervitude  a  young  woman  of 
44  royal  birth.  Telamon. anfwered,  that  he  had 
44  done  nothing  to  Priamus ;  and  that  he  would 
44  not  reftore  what  he  had  received  as  a  reward 
"  for  his  valour ;  and  ordered  Antenor  to  leave 
"'theiflarid.  Antenor  went  to  Achate;  and  fail- » 
44  ing  from  thenbe  to  Caftbr  and  Pollux,  demanded  . 
44  of  them  to  fatisfy  Priaiftus,  by  reftoring  to  him' 
:     l  «  •■m'N'3.--  44  his 
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u  his  lifter  Hefione.  Caftor  and  Pollux  denied 
u  that  they  had  done  any  injury  to  Priamus,  but 
"  that  Laomedon  had  firft  injured  them ;  order- 
M  ing  Antenor  to  depart.  From  thence  he  failed 
u  to  Neftor  in  Pylus,  telling  him  the  caufe  of  his 
"  coming ;  which  when  Neftor  heard,  he  begun 
u  to  exclaim,  how  Antenor  durft  fet  his  foot  in 
M  Greece,  feeing  the  Greeks  were  firft  injured  by 
"  the  Phrygians.  When  Antenor  found  that  he 
"  had  obtained  nothing,  and  that  Priamus  was  con- 
"  tumelioufly  treated,  he  went  on  Ihipboard,  and 
n  returned  home.-'  The  Roman  hiftories,  before 
the  time  of  Cicero  are  chronicles  merely.  Cato, 
Fabius  Pi&or,  and  Pifo,  confined  themfelves  to 
naked  fa&s  *•  In  the  Augujla  Hijloria  fcriptores 
we  find  nothing  but  a  jejune  narrative  of  fadts, 
commonly  very  little  interefting,  concerning  a  de- 
generate people,  without  a  {ingle  incident  that  can 
roufe  the  imagination,  or  exercife  the  judgment. 
The  monkifti  hiftories  are  all  of  them  compofed  in 
the  fame  manner  f . 

The 
.     *  Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib.  ii.  N°  5. 

•J*  Euripides,  in  his  Phoenicians,  introduces  (Edipus,  under 
fentence  of  banifhment,  and  blind,  calling  for  his  ftaff,  his 
daughter  Antigone  putting  it  in  his  hand  and  directing  every 
ftep,  to  keep  him  from  Humbling.  Such  minute  circumft&n- 
ces,  like  what  are  frequent  in  Richardfon's  novels,  tend  in- 
deed to  make  the  reader  conceive  himfelf  to  be  a  fpeftator  *  1 
but  whether  that  advantage  be  not  more  than  over-balanced 
by  the  languor  of  a  creeping  narrative,  may  be  juftly  dctubt. 

ed. 

•  See  Elements  of  Critical*  cb.  ii,  part  x.  fc#  7. 
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The  dry  narrative  manner  being,  very  little  m- 
terefting  or  agreeable,  a  tafte  for  embelltfhment 
prompted  fome  writers  to  be  copious  and  verbofe. 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  in  the  12th  century  com- 
pofed  in  Latin  a  hiftory  of  Denmark,  furprifingly 
pure  fpr  that  early  period,  is  extremely  verbofe, 
and  full  of  tautologies*  Such  a  ftyle,  at  any  rate 
unpleafant,  is  intolerable  in  a  modern  tongue,  be- 
fore it  is  enriched  with  a  flock  of  phrafes  for  ex- 
preffing  aptly  the  great  variety  of  incidents  that 
enter  into  hiftory.  Take  the  following  example 
out  of  an  endlefs  number.  Henry  VII.  of  Eng- 
land, having  the  young  Queen  of  Naples  in  view 
for  a  wife,  deputed  three  men,  in  chara&er  of  am- 
baffadors,  to  vifit  her,  and  to  an/we r  certain  que* 
Jlions  contained  in  curious  and  exquifite  iti/lruflions 
for  taking  a  furvey  of  her  perfon%  complexion,  \3c* 
as  expreffed  by  Bacon  in  his  life  of  that  prince. 
One  of  the  inftru&jpns  was?  to  procure  a  picture  of 
the  Queen,  which  one  would  think  could  not  re-t 
quire  many  words,  yet  behold  the  inftru&ion  it. 
felf.  "  The  King's  faid  fervants  (hall  alfo,  at  their 
"  comyng  to  the  parties  of  Spayne,  diligently  en- . 
"  qiiere  for  fome  conynge  paynter  having  good 
"  experience  in  making  and  paynting  pf  vifage* 
"  and  portretures,  and  fuche  oon  they  {hall  take 
u  with  them  to  the  place  where  the  faid  Quuins 
"  make  their  abode,  to  the  intent  that  the  (aid 
H  paynter  maye  draw  a  picture  of  the  vifage  and 
$i  /emblance  of  the  faid  young  Quine,  as  like  untq 
N4  "to 
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"her  as  it  can  w  may  be  tonvetiiently  doon,'which 
M  pi&ure  fchd  image  they  fball  fubftantially  note, 
11  and  matte  in  ever^  pouiite  and  circumftance, 
44  {66  that  it  agree  in  fimilitude  and  likenefle  as 
**  near  asit  may  poffihle  to  the  veray  vifage,  coun- 
V  tenaftce,  and  femblance  of  the  faid  Quine ;  and 
**  in  cafe  they  may  perceyve  that  the  paynter,  at 
*the  furft1  or  iecohd  making  thereof,  hath  hot 

*  madel  the  fame  perfaite  to  her  fimilytude  and 
€t  likeneffe,  or  that  he  hath  omitted  any  feiture  or 
*'  circunlftance,  either  in  colours,  or  other  propor- 
^  cions  of  the  feid  vlfage,  then  they  fliall  caufe  the 
€i  fame  paynter, '  or  fome  other  the  mdft  conyng 
w  paynter  that  they  can  gete  foo  oftentimes  to  re- 
^newe  arid  reforme ■  ■ the  fame:  pidiure,  till  it  be 

*  made  perfaite',  and  agreeable '  in  every v  behalfe, 

*  with  the  very  image  and  vifage  of  the  faid 
^'QAirie*?*^  After  this  fpecimeh  fo  much  appro- 
ved by  his  Lordfhip,  onfewill  Hot  be  furprifed  at 
the  flatnefs1  of  the  hiftori'cil  ftyle  during  that  pe- 
ribd.    By  that  flbtnefs  tiff  !ftyle  Lord  Baeori'S  hifto- 

"';:       •  ,;\  : '"  *y 

,  *  The  follow^n^  paffage,  copied  from  an  Edinburgh  newf- 
paper,  may  almoft  rival  this  eloquent  piece. .  After. obferving 
that  the  frdft  wai  itittnfe,  which,  lays  the  writer,  renders  tra- 
veHhig  very  dangerous  either  in  town  or  country,  he  proceeds 
thus:  *<  We:  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  fhopkeepers, 
«*,,ai>d  tljofe  whofehpufes  are.cloije  upon  tl&e  ftreets  or  lanes, 
«f  .to.  fcatter  aftes  oppofite.to  tfyeir  doors*  a*  it  jpay.be  a  mean* 
*'  of  preventing  paffengers  from,  falling,  which  they  are  in, 
v  great  danger  of  doing  at  prefeht,  from  the  flippinefs  of  tfce 
^  ftreets,  where  that  practice  it  not  followed" 
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iy  of  Henry  VII.  finks  below  the  gravity  and  dig- 
nity of  hiftory ;  particularly  in  his  fimiles,  meta- 
phors, and  allufions,  no  lefs  diftant  than  flat.  Of 
Perkin  Warbeck  and  his  followers,  he  fays,  "  that 
i€  they  were  now  like  fand  without  lime,  ill  bound 
"  together."  Again,  "  But  Perkin,  advifed  to  keep 
"  his  fire,  which  hitherto  burned  as  it  were  upon 
"green  wood,  alive  with  continual  blowing,  failed 
"  again  %o  Ireland."  Again,  "  As  in  the  tides  of 
"  people  once  xip,  there  want  not  comfaonly  ftir- 
**  ring  winds  to  make  them  more  rough,  fo  this 
*'  people  did  light  upon  two  ringleaders  or  cap- 
u  tains/'  Again,  fpeaking  of  the  Cornifh  iftfur- 
gents,  and  of  the  caufes  that  inflamed  them,  "  But 
41  now  thefe  bubbles  by  much  ftirring  began  to 
"  meet,  as  they  ufed  to  do  on  the  top  of  water." 
Again,  fpeaking  of  Perkin,  "  And  as  it  fareth  with 
"  fmoak,  that  never  Iofeth  itfelf  till  it  be  at  the 
"  higheft,4iedid  now  before  his  end  raife  his  ftile 
"  intytling  himfelf  no  more  Richard  Duke  of  York, 
"  but  Richard  the  Fourth,  King  of  England."  He 
defcends  fometimes  fo  low  as  to  play  upon  words  ; 
witnefs  the  following  fpeech  made  for  Perkin  to 
the  King  of  Scotland!,  *  High  and  mighty  King ! 
"your  Grace  may  be  pleafed  beningly  to  bow 
"  your  ears  to'  hear  the  tragedy  of  a  young  man 
"  that  by  right  ought  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  ball 
"  of  a  kingdom,  but  by  fortune  is  made  himfelf  a 
"ball,  tofied  from  mifery  to  mifery,  and  from 
*'  place  to  place,"     The  following  is  a  ftrarigely 

forced 
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forced  allufioji.  Talking  of  Margaret  Ductefs  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  patronized  Lambert  Simnel 
and  Perkin  Warbeck,  he  fays,  "  It  is  the  ftrangeft 
"  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  Lady  Margaret 
u  fliould  now,  when  other  women  give  over  child- 
-bearing, bring  forth  two  fuch  monfters,  be- 
"  ing,  at  birth,  not  of  nine  or  ten  months,  but  of 
u  many  years.  And  whereas  other  natural  mo- 
"  thers  bring  furth  children  wqak,  and  not  able 
"  to  help  themfelves,  fhe  bringeth  furth  tall  ftrip- 
"  lings,  able,  foon  after  their  coming  into  the 
"  world,  to  bid  battle  to  mighty  kings."  I  fhould 
not  have  given  fo  many  inftances  of  puerilities  in 
compofition,  were  they  not  the  performance  of  a 
great  philofopher.  Low  indeed  muft  have  been 
the  tafte  of  that  age,  when  it  infedted  its  greateft 
genius. 

The  perfection  of  hiftorical  compofition,  which 
writers  at  laft  attain  to  after  wandering  through 
various  imperfedt  modes,  is  a  relation  of  interefting 
fads  conne&ed  with  their  motives  and  confequen- 
ces.  A  hiftory  of  that  kind  is  truly  a  chain  of 
caufes  and  effe&s.  The  hiftory  of  Thucydides,  and 
ftill  more  that  of  Tacitus,  are  fhining  inftances  of 
that  mode.  There  was  not  a  book  written  in 
France  correal  in  its  ftyle  before  the  year  1654, 
when  the  Lettres  Provinciates  appealed;  nor  a 
book  in  a  good  hiftorical  ftyle  before  the  hiftory  of 
the  confpiracy  agaipft  Venice  by  the  AbW  St 
Real. 
<  .  A 
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A  language  in  its  original  poverty,  being  defi- 
cient in  ftrength  and  variety,  has  nothing  at  com- 
mand for  enforcing  a  thought  but  to  redouble  the 
expreffion.  Inftances  are  without  number  in  the 
Old  Teftament.  "  And  they  fay,  How  doth  God 
"  know,  and  is  there  knowledge  in  the  Moll 
"  High?"  Again,  "Thus  fhalt  thou  fay  to  the 
"  houfe  of  Jacob,  and  tell  to  the  children  of  If- 
"  rael."  Again,  "  I  will  be  an  enemy  unto  thine 
"  enemies,  and  an  adverfary  unto  thine  adverfa- 
u  ries."  Again,  "  To  know  wifdom  and  inftruc- 
•'  tion,  to  perceive  the  words  of  underftanding,  to 
"  receive  the  inftru&ion  of  wifdom."  u  She  lay- 
"  eth  her  hands  to  the  fpindle,  and  her  hands  hold 
"  the  diftaft"  "  Put  away  from  thee  a  froward 
"  mouth,  and  perverfe  lips  put  far  from  thee.  Let 
"  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eye-lids 
"  look  ftraight  before  thee." 

Eloquence  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  art  of 
literary  compofition  j  for  till  the  latter  was  impro- 
ved, there  were  no  models  for  ftudying  the  former. 
Cicero's  oration  for  Rofcius  is  compofed  in  a  fiyle 
diffufe  and  highly  ornamented ;  which,  fays  Plu- 
tarch, was  univerfally  approved,  becaufe  at  that 
time  the  ftyle  of  Afia,  introduced  into  Rome  with 
its  luxury,  was  in  high  vogue.  But  Cicero,  in  a 
journey  to  Greece,  where  he  leifurely  ftudied  Greek 
authors,  was  taught  to  prune  off  fuperfluities*  aad 
to  purify  his  ftyle,  which  he  did  to  a  high  degree 
of  refinement.     He  iutrodijced  into  his  native 

$ongue 
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tongue  a  fweetiiefs,  a  grace,  a  majefty,  that  fur- 
prifed  the  world,  and  even  the  Romans  themfelves.* 
Cicero  obferves  with  great  regret,  that  if  ambition 
for  power  had  not  dr&wn  Julius  Caefai?  from  the' 
bat  to  command  legions,  he  would  have  become 
the  moft  complete  orator  in  the  world.  So  partial 
are  tnen  to  the  profeffion  in  which  they  excel. 
Eloquence  triumphs  in  a  popular  affembly,  makes 
fome  figure  in  a  court  of  la\y  compofed  of  many 
judges;  very  little  where  there  is  but  a  fingle 
judge,  and  none  at  all  in  a  defpotic  government/ 
Eloquence  flourifhed  in  the  republics  of  Athens 
and  of  Rome ;  and  makes  fome  figure  at  prefetit 
in  d  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons. 

In  Athens  eloquence  could  not  but  flourifh.  In 
an  affembly  of  the  people,  confifting  of  5000  and 
upward,  where  every  individual  was  entitled  to 
give  his  opinion,  the  certainty  of  employing  the 
talent  of  eloquence,  was  a  ftrong  motive  with  every 
young  man  of  ambition  to  ftudy  that  art.  In  Bri- 
tain, very  few  are  certain  of  obtaining  a  feat  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  that  man  mull  have 
great  perfeverance  who  can  beftow  years  in  acqui- 
ring an  art  that  he  may  never  have  occafion  to 
exercife.  The  eldeft  ions  of  peers  have  indeed  a 
nearer  profpeft  of  a  feat  in  the  upper  houfe  :  but 
young  men  of  quality  are  commonly  too  mucfrad-. 
di&ed  to  pleafure ;  and  many  of  them  come  not 
to  be  peers  till  the  iire  of  y6uth  is  fpent.  ;  I  am* 
forry  to  add  another  reafon.    Eloquence  can  never1 

make 


make  a  capital  figure,  but  where  patriptifm  is  the 
ruling  paffion  ;  for  what  can  it  avail  among  men 
who  are  /deaf  to  every.motive  but  what  contributes 
to  the  intereft  or  ambition  of  their  party  ?  When 
Demofthenes  commenced  his  career  of  eloquence, 
patriotism  made  a  figure  in  Athens,  though  it  was 
on  the  decline.  ,  Had  that  great  orator  appeared 
more  early,  his  authority  in  Athens  would  have 
been  fupreme  *. 

The  Greek  ftage  has  been  juftly  admired  among 
all  polite  nations.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  in  particular  are  by  all  critics  held  to  be 
perfect  in  their  kind,  excellent  models  for  imita- 
tion, but  far  above  rivalffiip.  If  the  Greek  ftage 
_w^s  fo  early  brought  to  maturity,  it  is  a  pheno- 
menon not  a  little  Angular  in  the  progrefs  of  arts. 
The  Greek  tragedy  made  a  rapid  progrefs  from 
Thefpes  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  whofe  com- 
pofitions  arfc  indeed  the  moft  Complete  that  ever 
were  exhibited  in  Greece :  but  whether  they  be 
really  fuch  raafterpieces  as  is  generally  thought, 
will  admit  fome  doubt.  The  fubjeft  is  curious  : 
and  the  candid  reader  will  give  attention. 

No 

*  Eloquence  is  neceffary  to  thofe  only  who  requeft,  not  to 
thofe  who  commaqd.  The  Spartans,  a  bold  and  firm  people, 
were  decilive  in  their  refolutions,  and  of  few  words ;  whence 
the  laconic  ftyle.  Take  a  modern  inftance  of  that  ftyle.  In 
the  year  1487,  camfes  of  difcontent  arifing  between  O'Neal 
and  Tirconnel,  two  Irifh  chieftains,  the  former  wrote  to  the 
latter,  "  Send  me  tribute,  or  elfe."  The  latter  anfwered, 
*'  I  owe  yqg  none>  and  if*" 
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No  human  voice  could  fill  the  Greek  theatre, 
which  was  fo  fpacious  as  to  contain  feveral  thou- 
fands  without  crowding.  A  brafs  pipe  was  in- 
vented to  ftrengthen  the  voice  j  but  that  invention 
deftroyed  the  melody  of  pronunciation,  by  con- 
fining the  voice  to  a  harfh  monotony.  The  pipe 
was  not  the  only  unpleafant  circumftance :  every 
a&or  wore  a  mafk ;  for  what  end  or  purpofe  is  not 
explained.  It  may  be  true,  that  the  exprefliQns  of 
the  countenance  could  not  be  diftin&ly  feen  by 
thofe  who  occupied  the  back  rows ;  and  a  mafk 
poffibly  was  thought  neceflary  in  order  to  put  all 
the  citizens  upon  a  level.  But  without  prying  in- 
to the  caufe,  let  us  only  figure  an  a&or  with  a 
mafk  and  a  pipe.  He  may  reprefent  tolerably  a 
fimple  incident  or  plain  thought,  fuch  as  are  the 
materials  of  an  Italian  opera;  but  the  voice,  counT 
tenance,  and  geftures,  are  indifpenfable  in  expref- 
fing  refined  fentiments,  and  the  more  delicate  tones 
of  paffion. 

Where  then  lies  the  charm  in  ancient  tragedies 
that  captivated  all  ranks  of  men  ?  Greek  tragedies 
are  more  aftive  than  fentimental :  they  contain 
many  judicious  reflexions  on  morals,  manners,  and 
upon  life  in  general ;  but  no  fentiments  except 
what  are  plain  and  obvious.  The  fubjeds  are  of 
the  fimpleft  kind,  fuch  as  give  rife  to  the  pafiions  of 
hope,  fear,  love,  hatred,  envy,  and  revenge,  in  their 
moft  ordinary  exertions :  no  intricate  or  delicate 
fituation  to  occafion  any  lingular  emotion ;  no  gra- 

*        dual 
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dual  fwelling  and  fubfiding  of  paffion ;  and  feldom 
any  conflict  between  different  paffions.  I  would 
not  however  be  underftood  as  meaning  to  depre- 
ciate Greek  tragedies.  They  are  indeed  wonder- 
ful produdtions  of  genius,  confidering  that  the 
Greeks  at  that  period  were  but  beginning  to  e- 
merge  from  roughnefs  and  barbarity  into  a  tafte 
for  literature.  The  compofitions  of  .^Efchylus,  So- 
phocles, and  Euripides,  muft  have  been  highly  re- 
lifhed  among  a  people  who  had  no  idea  of  any 
thing  more  perfedt :  we  judge  by  comparifon, 
and  every  work  is  held  to  be  perfcdt  that  has  no 
rival.  It  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  in 
view,  that  it  was  not  the  dialogue  which  chiefly 
enchanted  the  Athenians,  nor  variety  in  the  paf- 
fions  reprefented,  nor  perfe&ion  in  the  a&ors,  but 
machinery  and  pompous  decoration,  accompanied 
with  exqiiifite  mufic.  That  thefe  particulars  were 
carried  to  the  greateft  height,  we  may  with  cer- 
tainty conclude  from  the  extravagant  fums  be- 
llowed on  them :  ,the  exhibiting  a  fingle  tragedy 
was  more  expenfive  to  the  Athenians  than  their 
fleet  or  their  army  in  any  fingle  campaign. 

One  would  imagine,  however,  that  thefe  com- 
pofitions  are  too  fimple  to  enchant  for  ever ;  as 
without  variety  in  a&ion,  fentiment,  and  paffion, 
the  ftage  will  not  continue  long  a  favourite  enter- 
tainment :  and  yet  we  find  not  a  fingle  improve- 
ment attempted  after  the  days  of  Sophocles  and 
jEtxripides.    This  may  appear  a  matter  of  wonder 

t  at 
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at  firft  view.  But  the  wonder  vamfhes  upon  con>- 
fidering,  that  the  manner  of  performance  prevent- 
ed abfolutely  any  improvement,  A  fluctuation  of 
paffion  and  refined  fentiments  would  have  made 
no  figure  on  the  Greek  ftage.  Imagine  the  dif- 
cording  fcene  between  Brutus  and  Caffius,  in  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  to  be  there  exhibited,  or  the  handker- 
chief in  the  Moor  of  Venice :  Iiow  flight  would 
be  their  efFed,  when  pronounced  in  a  malk,  add 
through  a  pipe  ?  The  workings  of  nature  upon 
the  countenance  and  the  flexions  of  voice  expref- 
five  of  various  feelings,  fo  deeply  affeding  in  mor 
dern  reprefentation,  would  have  been  entirely  loft. 
If  a  great  genius  had  arifen  with  talents  for  com- 
posing a  pathetic  tragedy  in  perfiedion,  he  would 
have  made  no  figure  in  Greece.  An  edifice  muft 
have  been  ereded  of  a  moderate  fize :  new  players, 
mult  have  been  trained  to  ad  without  a  malk,  and 
to  pronounce  in  their  own  voice.  And,  after  all, 
there  remained  a  greater  miracle  (till  to  be  wrought, 
namely,  a  total  reformation  of  tafte  in  the  people 
of.  Athens.  In  one  word,  the  fimplicity  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  was  fuited  to  .the  manner  of  ading, 
and  that  manner  excluded  all  improvements. 

In  compofing  a  tragedy,  the  Grecian  writers 
feem  to  have  had  no  aim  but  to  exhibit  on  the 
ftage  fome  known  event  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  have 
happened*  To  give  a  diftind  notion  of  the  event 
before-hand*  a  perfon  introduced  on  the  ftage  re- 
lated every  incident  to  the  audience;  and  that 

perfon 
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perfon  fometimes  gave  a  particular  account  of  all 
that  was  to  happen  during  the  a&ion,  which  feems 
to  me  a  very  idle  thing.  This  fpeech  was  term- 
ed the  prologue.  There  was  no  notion  of  an  in- 
vented fable,  by  which  the  audience  might  be  kept 
in  fufpenfe  during  the  adion.  In  a  word,  a  Greek 
tragedy  refembles  in  every  refpedfc  a  hiftory-pic- 
ture,  in  which  is  reprefented  fome  event  known  to 
all  the  world.  *  Thus  we  fee  the  fame  fubjeft 
handled  by  different  tragic  writers,  each  fliowing 
his  genius  in  the  manner  of  reprefenting  it.  Shake- 
fpeare's  hiftorical  plays  are  all  t)f b  the  fame  kind. 
But  the  entertainment  afforded  by  fuch  a  compo- 
fition  is  far  inferior  to  what  arifes  from  an  unknown 
ftory,  where  every  incident  is  new,  where  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  audience  are  kept  in  conftant  agi- 
tation, and  where  all  is  fufpended  till  the  final  con- 
clufion. 

From  thefe  premifes  an  inference  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  drawn,  that  delicacy  of  tafte  and  feeling 
were  but  faintly  known  among  the  Greeks,  even 
when  they  made  the  greateft  figure.  Mufic,  in- 
deed, may  be  fuccefsfully  employed  in  a  fentimen- 
tal  tragedy;  but  porap  and  fplendour  avail  no- 
thing. A  fpedlator  deeply  affe&ed  is  regardlefs  of 
decoration.  I  appeal  to  the  reproving  fcene  be- 
tween Hamlet  and  the  Queen  his  mother :  doeis 
any  man  of  tafte  give  the  flighted  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fcenery?  It  would,  however,  be 
rafh  to  involve  in  the  fame  cenfure  every  Atheni- 
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an.  Do  not  p^ntomime-fhow,  rope-dancing,  and 
other  fuch  fafhionable  fpe&acles,  draw  multitudes 
from  the  deepeft  tragedies  ?  and  yet  among  us  there 
$u:e  perfons  of  tafte,  not  a  few,  whjo  jdefpife  fuch 
ipe&acles  as  fit  only  for  the  mob,perfo&3  who 
jiever  bowed  tlje  knee  to  Baal.  And,  if  there  were 
fuch  perfons  in  Athens,  of  which  we  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  doubt,  it  evinces  the  fqperiority  of  their 
tafte  :  they  had  nq  example  of  more  refined  cpm- 
pofitions  than  were  exhibited  on  their  ftage ;  we 
Jhave  many. 

With  refpeft  to  comedy,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Creek  comedy  furpaffed  the  tragedy*  in  its 
progrefs  toward  perfe&ion.  Horace  mentions  thre$ 
ftages  of  Greek  comedy.  The  firft  was  well  fuited 
to  the  rough  and  coarfe  manners  of  the  Grepks 
when  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  Ariftophanes  wrote. 
Thefe  authors  were  not  afhamed  to  reprefent  on 
the  ftage  real  perfons,  not  even  difguiling  their 
names  j  of  which  we  have  a  ftriking  inftance  in  a 
comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  called  The  Clouds •,  where 
Socrates  it  introduced,  and  moft  cpntemptuoufly 
treated.  This  fort  of  comedy,  fparing  neither 
gods  nor  men,  was  reftrain^d  by  the  magiftrates  pf 
Athens  forbidding  perfons  to  be  named  on  the 
ftage.  This  led  writers  to  do  what  is  imitated  by  us : 
the  chara&ers  and  manners  pf  known  perfons  were 
painted  fo  much  to  the  life,  that  there  could  be  nq 
miftake.  The  fatire  was  indeed  heightened  by 
this  regulation,  as  every  one  contributed  to  the 
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fatire  by  detc&ing  the  perfons  who  were  meant  in 
the  reprefentation.  This  was  termed  the  middle 
comedy.  But,  as  there  ftill  remained  too  great 
fcope  for  obloquy  and  licentioufnefs,  a  law  was 
made,  prohibiting  real  events  or  incidents  to  be 
introduced  upon  the  ftage.  This  law  happily  ba- 
nifhed  fatire  againft  individuals,  and  confined  it  to 
manners  and  cuftoms  in  general.  Obedient  to  this 
law,  are  the  comedies  of  Menander,  Philemon,  and 
Diphilus,  who  flouriflied  about  300  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era*  And  this  is  termed  the  third 
Jlage  of  Greek  comedy.  The  comedies  of  Arifto- 
phanes,  which  ftill  remain,  err  no  lefs  againft  tafte 
than  againft  decency.  But  we  have  good  ground 
to  believe,  that  the  Greek  comedy  was  confiderably 
refined  by  Menander  and  his  cotemporaries  ;  tho* 
we  muft  rely  upon  collateral  evidence,  having  very 
few  remains  of  them.  Their  works,  however,  v 
were  far  from  perfection,  if  we  can  draw  any  con- 
jecture from  their  imitator  Plautus,  who  wrote 
about  a  century  later.  Plautus  was  a  writer  of 
genius ;  and  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that 
his  copies  did  not  fall  greatly  fhort  of  the  originals, 
in  matters  at  leaft  that  can  be  faithfully  copied* 
At  that  rate,  they  muft  have  been  extremely  de- 
fective in  their  fubje&s,  as  well  as  in  the  condudt 
of  their  pieces^  for  he  fhows  very  little  art  in  ei- 
ther. With  refpeCt  to  the  former,  his  plots  are 
wondrous  iimple,  very  little  varied,  and  very  lit- 
tle interefting.  The  fubjeCt  of  almoft  every 
O  2  piece 
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piece  is  a  young  man  in  love  with  a  mufic-girl, 
defiring  to  purchafe  her  from  the  procurer,  and 
employing  a  favourite  flave  to  cheat  his  father 
out  of  the  price ;  and  the  different  ways  of  ac- 
complifhing  the  cheat,  is  ail  the  variety  we  find, 
Jn  fome  few  of  his  comedies,  the  ftory  rifes  to  a 
higher  tone,  th$  mufic-girl  being  difcovered  to  he 
the  daughter  of  a  free  man,  which  removes  every  ob- 
ftrudtion  to  a  marriage  between  her  and  her  lover. 
With  rpfpeft  to  the  conduct  of  his  pieces,  there  is 
a  miferable  defeft  of  art.    Jnftead  of  unfolding  the 
fubjeft  ii}  the  progrefs  of  the  a&ion,  as  is  done  by 
Tereijce  and  by  every  modern  writer,  Plautus  in- 
troduces an  a&or,  fpr  no  better  purpofe  than  to" 
explain  the  ftory  to  the  audience.     In  one  of  his 
comedies,  a  houfehold-god  is  fo  obliging  as  not  on- 
ly to  unfold  the  fubjedl,  but  to  relate  beforehand 
every  particular  that  is  to  be  reprefented,  not  ex- 
cepting tjie  qataftrophe.     Did  not  Plautus  know, 
that  k  is  ple^fant  to  have  our  curiofity  raifed  about 
what  will  happen  pext  ?    In  the  courfe  of  the  ac- 
tion,  perfons  are  frequently  introduced  who  are 
heard  talcing,  to  themfelves  on  the  open  ftreet. 
One  woqld  imagine  the  Greeks  to  have  been  great 
babblers,  when  they  could  not  refrain  foliloquies 
even  in  public.     Could  Plautus  have  been  fo.art*- 
lefs  in  the  conduft  of  his  pieces,  had  a  more  per^ 
|e&  model  been  exhibited  to  him  by  Menander  o* 
the  other  authors  mentioned  ? 


It 
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It  is  obferved  in  Elements  of  Criticifm  *,  that 
when  a  language  has  received  fome  polifh,  and  the 
meaning  of  words  is  tolerably  ascertained,  then  it 
is  that  a  play  of  words  comes  to  be  relifhed.     At 
that  period  of  the  Roman  language,  Plautus  wrote. 
His  wit  confifts  almoft  entirely  in  a  play  of  words, 
an  eternal  jingle,  words  brought  together  that  have 
nearly  the  fame  found,  with  different  meanings, 
aod  words  of  different  founds  that  have  the  fame 
meaning.     As  the  Greek  language  had  arrived  td . 
its  perfeftion  many  years  before,  fuch  falfe  wit 
may  be  juftly  afcribed  to  Plautus  himfelf,  not  to 
the  Greeks  from  whom  he  copied.      What  was 
the  period  of  that  baftard  wit  ill  Greece,  I  know 
not ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  antiquated 
in  Homer's  days,  witnefs  the  joke  in  the  Odyffey, 
where  Ulyffes  impofed  upon  Polyphemus,  by  call* 
ing  him  Houtis  or  No-man.     Nor  feems  it  to  have 
been  antiquated  in  the  days  of  Euripides,  who  in, 
his  Cyclops  repeats  the  fame  filly  joke.     The  Ro- 
man genius  foon  purged  their  compofitions  of  fuch, 
infantine  beauties ;    for  in  Terence,  who  wrote 
about  fifty  years  later  than  Plautus,  there  is  fcarce 
a  veftige  of  them.    The  dialogue  befide  of  Terence 
is  more  natural  and  curredt,  not  a  word  but  to  the 
purpofe:    Plautus  is  full  of  tautologies,  and  di- 
greffions  very  little  to  the  purpofe.     In  a  word, 
confidering  the  flow  progreft  of  arts,  the  Roman 
theatre,  from  the  time  of  Plautus  to  that  of  Te- 
rence, made  as  rapid- a  progsefs  as  perhaps  ever 

O  3  happened 
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happened  in  any  country.  Ariftotle  defines  co- 
medy  to  be  an  imitation  of  light  and  trivial  fub- 
je&s  provoking  laughter.  The  comedies  of  Plau- 
tus  correfpond  accurately  to  that  definition :  thofe 
of  Terence  rife  to  a  higher  tone. 

Befide  the  difadvantages  of  the  mafk  and  pipe 
mentioned  above,  there  are  two  caufes  that  tended 
to  keep  back  the  Greek  and  Roman  comedy  from  - 
the  perfe&ion  of  its  kind.     The  firft  is  the  flow 
progrefs  of  fociety  among  thefe  nations,  occafioned 
by  feparating  from  the  female  fex.     Where  wo- 
men are  excluded  from  fociety,  it  never  can  arrive 
at  any  degree  of  refinement,  not  to  talk  of  per- 
fection.   In  a  fociety  of  men  and  women,  every 
one  endeavours  to  fhine :  every  latent  talent,  and 
every  variety  of  character,  are  brought  to  light. 
.To  judge  from  ancient  writers,  man  was  a  very 
plain  being.    Tacitus  wrote  when  fociety  between 
the  fexes  was  abundantly  free ;  and  in  no  author 
before  him  is  to  be  found  any  thing  beyond  the 
outlines  of  charader.     In  ancient  comedies  there 
are  mifers,  lovers,  parafites,  procurers;   but  the 
individuals  of  each  clafs  are  caft  in  the  fame  mould.-" 
In  the  Rudens  of  Plautus,  it  is  true,  a  mifer  is 
painted  with  much  anxiety  about  his  hidden  trea- 
fure,  every  trifling  incident  being  converted  by 
him  into  a  caufe  of  fufpicion ;  but1  he  is  ftili  the 
fame  mifer  that  is  painted  by  others,  without  any 
{hade  or  Angularity  in  the  character.    Homer  is 
the  only  ancient  that  deserves  to  be  excepted:  his 
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heroes  have  all  courage  j  but  courage  in  each  is 
clearly  of  a  diftin&  kind.  Knowledge  of  an  end- 
efs  variety  of  charadtef  in  the  human  fpecies,  ac- 
quired from  Unreftrained  fociety,  has  enabled  the 
moderns  to  enrich  the  theatre  with  new  characters 
without  end.  What  elfe  is  it  but  defed  of  know- 
ledge in  the  difpofitions  of  men,  that  has  confined 
he  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  like  thofe  of 
Italy,  to  a  very  few  chara&ers  ? 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  the  fuperiority 
of  Terence  above  Plautus  in  the,  art  of  writing  ; 
and,  confidering  that  Terence  is  a  later  writer,  no- 
thing would  appear  more  natural,  if  they  did  not 
copy  the  fame  originals.  It  may  be  owing  to  ge- 
nius that  Terence  excels  in  purity  of  language,  and 
propriety  of  dialogue ;  but  how  account  for  his 
fuperiority  over  Plautus  in  the  conftru&ion  and 
condud  of  a  play  ?  It  will  not  certainly  be  thought, 
that  Plautus  would  copy  the  worft  models  leaving 
the  beft  to  future  writers.  This  difficulty  has  not 
occurred  to  any  of  the  commentators,  as  far  as  I 
can  recolleft.  If  it  be  fair  to  judge  of  Menander 
and  of  his  cotemporaries  from  Plautus  their  imita- 
tor, the  talent*  of  Terence  muft  have  been  great, 
to  excel  all  of  them  fo  much  both  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  and  condtf &  of  his  plays. 

Homer,  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years,  has 
been  held  the  prince  of  poets.  Such  perfection  in 
an  author  who  flouriihed  when  arts  were  far  fhort 
of  maturity,  would  be  furprifing,  would  be  mira- 

O  4  culous. 
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culous.  An  author  of  genius*  has  endeavoured 
to  account  for  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  ; 
and  I  willingly  acknowledge,  that  he  has  exerted 
much  induftry,  as  well  as  invention ;  but,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  without  giving  fatisfadjtion.  The 
new  light  that  is  thrown  above  upon  the  Greek 
theatre,  has  emboldened  me  to  attempt  a  criticifni 
on  the  Iliad,  in  order  to  judge  whether  Homer  ha& 
fo  far  anticipated  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  nature, 
as  in  a  very  early  period  to  have  arrived  at  the 
perfe&ion  of  his  art. 

To  form  a  good  writer,  %genius  and  judgment 
mull  concur.  Nature  fupplies  the  former  ;•  but,  to 
the  latter,  inftru&ion  and  imitation  are  effential. 
Shakefpeare  lived  in  an  age  that  afforded  him  little 
opportunity  to  cultivate  or  improve  his  judgment ; 
and,  though  inimitable  in  every  article  that  de- 
pends on  genius,  there  are  found  many  defe&s  in 
the  condud:  of  his  plays,  and  in  other  particulars, 
that  require  judgment  ripened  by  experience.  Ho- 
mer lived  in  a  rude  age,  little  advanced  in  ufeful 
arts,  and  ftill  lefs  in  civilization  and  enlarged  be- 
nevolence. The  nations  engaged  in  the  Trojan 
war>  are  defcribed  by  him  as  in  a  progrefs  from 
the  fhepherd-ftate  to  that  of  agriculture.  In  the 
Iliad,  many  eminent  men  are  faid  to  be  fhep- 
herds.  Andromache,  in  particular  t,  mentions  fe- 
ven  of  her  brethren,  who  were  flain  by  Achilles  as 

tbey 
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they  tended  their  father's  flocks  and  herds.  In 
that  ftate,  garments  of  woollen  cloth  were  *ufed  ; 
but  the  flcins  of  beafts,  the  original  clothing,  Vere 
ftill  worn  as  an  ijpper  garment :  every  chief  in 
the  Iliad  appears  in  that  drefs.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  fimplicity  of  this  early  period,  that  a  black 
ewe  was  promifed  by  each  chief  to  the  man  who 
wpixld  undertake  to  be  a  fpy.  In  fuch  times  li- 
terature could  not  be  far  advanced ;  and  it  ijs  a 
great  doubt,  whether  there  was  at  that  time  a 
fingle  poem  of  the  epic  kind,  for  Homer  to  imi- 
tate or  improve  upon.  Homer  is  undoubtedly  & 
wonderful  genius,  perhaps  the  greateft  that  ever 
exifted  :  his  fire,  and  the  boldnefs  of  his  concep- 
tions are  inimitable.  But,  in  that  early  age,  it 
would  fall  little  fhort  of  a  real  miracle,  to  find 
fuch  ripenefs  of  judgment  and  cqrre&nefs  of  exe- 
cution, as  in  modern  writers  are  the  fruits  of  long 
experience  and  progreffive  improvements,  during 
the  courfe  of  many  centuries.  Homer  is  far  from 
being  fo  ripe  or  fo  corredL  I  fhall  mention  but 
two  or  three  particulars  ;  for,  to  dwell  upon  the 
imperfedions  of  fo  illuftrious  an  author,  is  not 
pleafant.  The  firft  is,  that  he  reduces  his  heroes 
to  be  little  better  than  puppfets.  Not  one  of  them 
performs  an  a&ion  of  eclat,  but  with  the  affiftance 
of  fome* deity:  even  Achilles  himfelf  is  every 
where  aided  by  fuperior  powers.  It  is  Jupiter 
who  infpires  He6tor  with  boldnefs  to  perform  the 
heroic  a&ions  fo  finely  defcribed  in  the  15th  book  ; 

and 
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and  it  is  Jupiter  who,  changing  fides,  fills  his 
heart  with  difmay.  Glaucus,  defperately  wound- 
ed, fupplicates  Apollo,  is  miraculoufly  healed,  and 
returns  to  the  battle  perfectly  found.  He6tor, 
(truck  to  the  ground  with  a  ftone,  and  at  the  point 
of  giving  up  the  ghoft,  is  cured  by  Apollo,  and 
fent  back  to  the  battle  with  redoubled  vigour. 
Homer  refembles  a  fed:  of  Christians,  who  hold, 
that  a  man  can  do  nothing  of  himfelf,  and  that 
he  is  merely  an  inftrument  which  God  employs,  a» 
we  do  a  fpade  or  a  hatchet.  Can  Homer's  ad- 
mirers be  fo  blind  as  hot  to  perceive,  that  thi» 
fort  of  machinery  detrads  from  the  dignity  of  hi* 
heroes,  renders  them  lefs  intereftiqg,  and  lefs  wor- 
thy of  admiration  ?  Homer,  however,  is  defervedly 
fuch  a  favourite,  that  we  are  prone  to  admit  any 
excufe.  In  days  of  ignorance,  people  are  much 
addi&ed  to  the  marvellous.  Homer  himfelf,  it 
may  be  juftly  fuppofed,  was  infefted  with  that 
weaknefs  ;  and  he  certainly  knew,  that  his  hearers 
woul4  be  enchanted  with  every  thing  wonderful, 
and  out  of  the  common  courfe  of  nature.  Another 
particular  is  his  digreffions  without  end,  which 
draw  our  attention  from  the  principal  fubjeft.  I 
wifh  fome  apology  could  be  made  for  them.  DicK 
medes*,  for  inftance,  meeting  with  Glaucus  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  doubting,  from  his  majeftic  air, 
whether  he  might  not  be  an  immortal,  inquires 
who  he  was,  declaring  that  he  would  not  fight 

with 
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with  a  god.    Glaucus  lays  hold  of  this  very  flight 
opportunity,  in  the  heat  of  a&ion,  to  give  a  long 
hiftory  of  his  family.     In  the   mean  time,  the 
reader's  patience  is  put  to  a  trial,  and  his  ardor 
cools.     Agamemnon  *  defiling  advice  how  to  re- 
fill the  Trojans,  Diomedes  fprings  forward  ;  but, 
before  he  offers  advice,  gives  the  hiftory  of  all  his 
progenitors,  and  of  their  characters,  in  a  long  train. 
And,  after  all,  what  was  the  fage  advice  that  re- 
quired fuch  a  preface  ?  It  was,  that  Agamemnon 
fhould  exhort  the  Greeks  to  fight  bravely.    At 
any  rate,  was  Diomedes  fo  little  known,  as  to  make 
it  proper  to  fufpend  the  adion  at  fo  critical  a 
jun&ure  for  a  genealogical  hiftory  ?    A  third  par* 
ticular,  is  an  endlefs  number  of  minute  circum- 
fiances,  efpecially  in  the  defcription  of  battles, 
where  they  are  the  lead  tolerable.    One  capital 
beauty  of  an  epic  poem,  is  the  fele&ion  of  fuch  in- 
cidents and  circumftances  as  make  a  deep  impref- 
fion,  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low  or  fa- 
miliar f     An  account  of  a  fingle  battle  employs 
the  whole  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  fixth  :  yet  in  the  whole  there  is  no  general 
adion ;  but  warriors,  whom  we  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, killed  at  a  diftance  with  an  arrow  or  a  jave- 
lin; and  every  wound  defcribed  with    anatomi- 
cal accuracy.    The  whole  feventeenth  book  is  em- 
ployed in  the  conteft  about  the  dead  body  of  Pa- 

t  rod  us, 
*  Book  xiv. 
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troclus,  duffed  with  minute  circumftances  below 
the  dignity  of  an  epic  poem  :  the  reader  fatigued, 
has  nothing  to  relieve  him  but  the  melody  of  Ho- 
mer's verfification.  Gratitude  would  prompt  an 
apology  for  an  author  who  affords  fo  much  enter- 
tainment :  Homer  had  no  good  models  to  copy 
after ;  and,  without  good  models,  we  cannot  ex- 
pert maturity  of  judgment.  In  a  word,  Homer 
was  a  blazing  ftar,  and  the  more  to  be  admired, 
becaufe  he  blazed  in  an  obfcure  age.  £pt  that  he 
ihould,  in  no  degree,  be  tainted  with  the  imperfec- 
tions of  fuch  an  age,  is  a  wild  thought :  it  is  fcarce 
poffible,  but  by  fuppofing  him  to  be  more  than 
wan- 
Particular  caufes  that  advance  the  progrefs  of 
fine  arts,  as  well  as  of  ufeful  arts,  are  mentioned  in 
the  firft  part  of  this  Sketch,  and  to  thefe  I  refer. 

Having  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  to- 
ward maturity  in  a  fummary  way,  the  decline  of 
thefe  arts  comes  next  in  order.  A  ufeful  art  fel- 
dom  turns  retrograde,  becaufe  every  one  has  an  in- 
tereft  to  preferve  it  in  perfection.  Fine  art*  de- 
pend on  more  fiender  principles  than  thofe  of  uti- 
lity ;  and  therefore  the  judgment  formed  rff  them 
is  more  fluctuating.  The  variety  of  form  that  is 
admitted  into  the  fine  arts  by  fuch  fluctuation  of 
judgment,  excites  artifts  to  indulge  their  love  of 
novelty .s  Reftlefs  map  knows  no  golden  mean,  but 
will  be  attempting  innovations  without  end.   Such 
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innovations  do  well  in  an  art  diftant  from  perfec- 
tion :    but  they  are  commonly  the  caufe  of  de- 
generacy in   arts  that  are  in  perfe&ion:  for  an 
artift  ambitious  to  excel,  aims  always  to  be  an 
original,  and  cannot  fubmit  to  be  an   imitator. 
This   is  the    plain   meaning  of  a  florid  paflage 
of  Velleius  Paterculus  (Roman  Hiftory,   lib.   1.) 
"  Naturaque,    quod    fummo   ftudio   petitum   eft, 
"  afcendit  in  fummum  ;  difBcilisque  in  perfedto 
"  mora  eft;  naturaliterque,  quod  procedere  non 
"  poteft,  recedit."     Which  may  pafs  in  a  learn- 
ed   language,    but    will    never   do    in  our   own 
tongue.     *•   The    idea,"    fays    Winchleman,    of 
"  beauty  could  not  be  made  more  perfed  ;  and 
"  thofe  arts  that  cannot  advance  farther,  become 
"  retrograde,  by  a  fatality  attending  all  human 
"  things,  that  if  they  cannot  mount,  they  mult 
•'  fail  down,  becaufe  liability  is  not  a  quality  of 
"  any  created  thing."     I  fhall  endeavour  to  il- 
luftrate  the  caufe  affigned  by  me  above  for  decline 
of  the  fine  arts,  beginning  with  architecture.     The 
Ionic  was  the  favourite  order  when  archite&ure 
was  in  its  height  of  glory.     The  Corinthian  order 
came  next ;  which,  in  attempting  greater  perfec- 
tion, has  deviated  from  the  true  fimplicity  of  na- 
ture:  and  the  deviation  is  ftill  greater  in  the  Com/ 
polite  order  *. 

With  refpeft  to  literary  produ&ions,  the  firft 

cffays  of  the  Romans  were  very  imperfed.     We 
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chief  part.  To  have  melody  and  harmony  both 
in  perfection,  they  can  never  be  united  in  the 
fame  piece.  The  heart,  fwoln  by  a  melancholy 
(train,  is  regardlefs  of  harmony  ;  and,  when  fub- 
dued  by  a  delightful  (train  of  whatever  kind,  it 
has  no  leifure  for  complicated  harmony.  Rich 
harmony,  on  the  other  hand  engroffing  the  whole 
attention,  leaves  the  heart  in  a  meafure  vacant  *. 
The  Greeks  excelled  in  melody  :  the  moderns  ex- 
cel in  harmony.  A  juft  comparifon  between  thefe, 
with  refped  to  their  effeds  on  the  hearer,  will 
give  inftrudion,  and  perhaps  may  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  mufic  be  or  be  not  on  the  de- 
cline. 

Nature,  kindly  to  its  favourite  man,  has  furnifh- 
ed  him  with  five  external  fenfes,  not  only  for  fup- 
porting  animal  life,  but  for  procuring  to  him  va- 
riety of  enjoyments.  A  towering  hill  as  an  obje£k 
of  fight,  a  blufhing  rofe  as  an  objed  of  fmell,  a 
pine-apple  as  an  objed  of  tafte,  a  fine  fur  as  an 
objed  of  touch,  do  every  one  of  them  produce  a 
pleafant  feeling.  With  refped  to  the  fenfe  of 
hearing  in  particular,  certain  founds  heard  at  the 
fame  inftant  raife  a  pleafant  feeling  ;  and  certain 
founds  heard  in  fucceffion  raife  another  pleafant 
feeling ;  the  former  termed  harmony,  the  latter  me- 
lody* 

*  Cprelli  excells  in  combining  harmony  with  melody.  His 
melody  could  not  be  richer  without  impoverishing  his  har- 
mony j  nor  his  harmony  richer  without  impoverishing  his  m*. 
tody,  , 
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hdy.  Harmony,  like  the  pleafure  of  tafting  or  of 
fmelling,  affe&s  us  at  the  organ  of  fenfe  only,  and 
ceafes  when  its  objed  is  teraoved.  But  melody  is 
not  confined  to  the  organ  of  fenfe :  it  pierfces  to 
the  heart,  and  produces  different  emotions,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  modulation.  An  emotion 
fo  raifed,  fuch  as  that  of  gaiety,  of  melancholy,  of 
pity,  of  courage,  of  benevolence,  Aibfifts  after  the 
mufic  ceafes,  and  even  fwells  into  a  paflion  where 
it  meets  with  a  proper  objedt.  Ah  air,  Ifweet  and 
melting,  raifes  an  emotion  in  the  tone  of  love,  and 
readily  is  elevated  to  the  paflion  of  love  on  the  fight 
of  a  beautiful  objed:.  An  air,  flow  and  plaintive, 
produces  an  emotion  in  the  tone  of  pity  or  grief* 
which,  on  the  appearance  of  a  perfoh  in  diftrefs, 
becomes  a  paflion.  A  lively  and  animating  ftraiil 
produces  an  emotion  of  courage :  the  hearer  ex- 
alted to  a  hero,  longs  for  an  opportunity  tb  exert 
his  prowefs. 

Spumantemque  dari>  pecora  inter  inertia,  votis 
Ifytat  aprumy  autfutvunt  defcendere  morUe  leonem* 

Can  harmony  produce  an  effect  in  any  degrte  fimi- 
lar  ?  The  greateft  admirer  of  harmony  will  not 
affirm  that  it  can.  The  emotion  raifed  by  harmo- 
ny has  no  affinity  to  paflion  or  fentiment,  more 
than  the  fmell  of  a  tuberofe,  ot  the  tafte  of  an  or* 
tolan  ;  and  it  vanifhes  inftantaneoufly  with  the  con* 
cordant  founds  that  produced  it. 

Hence  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that,  as  far  as 
melody  is  fupcrior  to  harmohy,  as  fair  was  Greek 
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mufic  fuperior  to  the  generality  of  what  is  now  in 
pra&ice.    Exceptions  there  are  undoubtedly  that 
rival  whatever  could  be  performed  by  the  ancients  : 
but  they  are  not  many  in  number :  the  talent  of 
compofing  mufic  in  the  tone  of  a  paflion,  feems  in 
a  great  meafure  to  lie  dormant.     The  Italian  ope- 
ra  refembles  in  form  the  Greek  tragedy,   from 
which  evidently  it  is  copied,  but  very  little  in  £ub- 
ftance.     In  the  latter,  the  dialogue  maintains  its 
fuperior  fiat  ion  ;  and  mufic,  confined  to  its  proper 
place,  has  the  ttrongeft  eflfedt  that  mufic  can  pro- 
duce.    In  the  former,  mufic  ufurping  the  fuperior 
ftation,  commands  attention  by  a  ftorm  of  found, 
leaving  the  dialogue  languid  and  untnterefting. 
This  unnatural  disjundion  of  found  from  fenfe, 
has  introduced  a  fort  of  baftard  mufic,  termed  re* 
citative.    Suffering  the  words  to  pafs,  though  abun- 
dantly flat  and  languid  *,  I  objeft  to  the  execution, 
an  unnatural  movement  between  pronouncing  and 
finging,  that  cannot  be  agreeable  but  to  thofe  who 
have  beer)  long  accuftomed  to  it.      Of  one  thing  I 
am  certain,  that  graceful  pronunciation,  whether 
in  the  calm  narrative  tone,  or  in  the  warm  tone  of 
paflion,  is  far  more  pleafant.     What  puts  the  pre- 
ference of  the  Greek  model  far  beyond  a  doubt,  is, 
that  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were 
for  a  long  courfe  of  time  the  delight  of  the  moft  re- 
fined nation  that  ever  exifted ;  an  Italian  opera,  on 

*  the 

*  No  perfon  will  fufpeft  that  under  this  cenfure  is  compre- 
hended the  celebrated  Metaftafio. 
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the  contrary,  never  runs  above  a  fearfort ;  and/ after 
being  once  laid  afide,  is  never  revived.  Bat  thl» ' 
flight  arid  fuperficial  tafte  for  harmony  above  me- 
lody, cannot  be  lading:  nature  may' be  wrefted, 
but  foon  or  late  refumes  its  empire.  Sentimental 
mufic  will  be  ferioufly  cultivated,  and  reftored  to 
the  place  in  the  theatre  it  anciently  poffeffed  with 
dignity  and  propriety.  Then  it  is  that  we  may 
hope  to  rival  the  Greeks  in  mufic  as  in  other  arts.* 
Upon  the  whole,  mufic  undoubtedly  is  much  im- 
proved with  refped  to  its  theory  j  but,  with  refpe& 
to  the  pradical  part,  there  appears  as  little  doubt 
of  a  woful  degeneracy. 

I  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  add  a  fhort  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  hiftory  of  mufic,  which  regard 
to  my  native  country  will  not  fuffer  me  to  omit* 
We  have  in  Scotland  a  mulitude  of  fongs  tender  and 
pathetic,  exprefiive  of  love  in  its  varieties,  of  hope,  - 
fear,  fuccefs,  defponden^e,  and  defpair.  The  ftyle  of 
the  mufic  is  wild  and  irregular,  extremely  pleafing 
to  the  natives,  but  little  reliftied  by  the  bulk  of  thofe 
who  are  accuftomed  to  the  regularity  of  the  Italian 
ftyle.  None  but  men  of  genius,  who  follow  nature 
and  break  loofe  from  the  thraldom  of  cuftom, 
efteem  that  mufic.  It  was  a  favourite  of  the  late 
Geminiani,  whofe  compofitiohs  fhow  delicacy  of 
tafie  equal  to  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius ;  and  it 
is  warmly  praifed  by  Aleffandro  Taffoni,  the  cele* 
brated  author  of  Secchia  Rapita.  Difcourfing  of 
ancient  and  modern  mufic,  and  quoting  from  yari- 
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ous  authors  the  wonderful  effe&s  produced  by 
fome  modern  compofitions,  he  fubjoins  the  follow- 
ing paflage :  "  Noi  ancora  pofliarao  connumerar 
"  tra  noftri,  Iacopo  R&de  Scozia,  che  non  pur  cofe 
"  facre  compofe  in  tanto,  raavtrov6  da  fefteffo  una 
"  nuovo  mufica  lanaentevole  e  mefta,  differente  da 
"  tutte  l'atre.  Nel  che  poi  £  ftato  imitato  da  Car- 
"  lo  Gefualdo  Principe  di  Venofa,  che  in  quefta 
"  noftra  et&  ha  illuftrata  anch'  egli  la  mufica  con. 
u  nuova  mirabili  invenzioni  *."  The  king  men- 
tioned muft  be  Jatnes  I.  of  Scotland,  the  only  one 
of  our  kings  who  feems  to  have  had  any  remark- 
able tafte  tn  the  fine  arts  ;  and  the  mafic  can  be  no 
other  than  the  fangs  mentioned  above.  Thefe  are 
cotnmonly'attributed  to  David  Rizzio,  becaufe  he 
was  an  Italian  and  a  mufician  ;  but  erroneoufiy,  as 
we  now  difcover  from  Taflbni.  Our  James  1.  was 
eminent  for  poetry  no  lefs  than  for  mufic.  He  is 
praifed  for  the  former  by  Biihop  Leflie,  one  of  our 
hiftorians,  in  the  following  words  :  "  Patrii  car- 
"  minis  gloria  nulli  fecundus."  We  have  many 
poems  afcribed  by  tradition  to  that  king ;  one  in 

particular, 

*  '*  We  riiay  reckon  among  the  compofcrs  of  the  modems 
**  James,  King  of  Scotland,  who  not  only  compofed.  facred 
*  fongs,  but  was  hiinielf  the  inventor  of  a  new  ftyle  of  muflc* 
**  plaintive  and  pathetic*  different  from  all  others.  In  this 
"  manner  of  compofition,  he  has  been  imitated  in  our  times. 
"  by  Carlo  Gefualdo,  Prince  of  Venofa,  who  has  illuftrated 
u  that  ftyle  of  rtiufic  with  new  and  wonderful  invention."-  ■■  ■ 
Poafieri  divert  Kb*  10.  cap.  23. 
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particular,  CbriJPs  %irk  on  the  green,  is  a  ludicrous 
poem,  defcribing  low  manners  with  no  lefs  proprie- 
ty than  fprightlinefs. 

Another  caufe  that  precipitates  the  downfal  of 
every  fine  art,  is  defpotiftn.  The  reafon  is  ob- 
vious;  and  there  was  a  difmal  example  of  it  in 
Rome,  particularly  with  regard  to  eloquence.  We 
iearn  from  a  dialogue  accounting  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Roman  eloquence,  that,  in  the  decline 
t>f  the  art,  it  became  faftrionabieto  fluff  harangues 
with  impertinent  poetical  quotations,  without  any 
view  but  ornament  merely ;  and  this  alfo  was  long 
fafhionable  in  France.  It  happened  unluckily  for 
the  Romans,  and  for  the  world,  that  the  fine  arts 
were  at  their  height  in  Rome,  and  not  much  upon 
the  decline  in  Greece,  when  defpotifm  put  an  end  to 
the  republic.  Auguftus,  it  is  true,  retarded  their 
fall,  particularly  that  of  literature  ;  it  being  the 
policy  of  his  reign  to  hide  defpotifm,  and  to  give 
his  government  an  air  of  freedom.  His  court  was 
a  fchool  of  .urbanity,  where  people  of  genius  ac- 
quired that  delicacy  of  taftc;  that  elevation  of  fen- 
{iment,  and  that  purity  of  expreffion,  which  cha- 
racterize the  writers  of  his  time.  He  honoured 
men  of  learning,  admitted  them  to  his  table,  and 
was  bountiful  to  them.  It  would  be  painful  to  fol- 
low the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome  to  their 
total  extirpation.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius  and  of 
fubfequent  emperors,  broke  at  laft  the  elevated  and 
independent  fpirit  of  the  brave  Romans,  reduced 
P  3  thejtt 
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them  to  abjett  flavery,  and  left  not  a  fpark  of  ge- 
nius ♦ .  The  fcience  of  law  is  the  only  exception, 
as  it  flourifhed  even  in  the  worft  of  times :  the 
RQinan  lawyers  were  a  refpedable  body,  and  left 
the  objedt  of  jealoufy  than  men  of  power  and  ex- 
tenfive  land  property.  Among  the  Greeks  alfo,  a 
conquered  people,  the  fine  arts  decayed,  but  not  ft> 
rapidly  as  at  Rome  :  the  Greeks,  farther  removed 
from  the  feat  of  government,  \vere  lefs  within  the 
reach  of  a  Roman  tyrant.  During  their  deprefr 
fion,  they  were  guilty  of  the  moll  puerile  con- 
ceits ;  witnefs  verfes  compofed  in  the  form  of  an 
axe,  an  egg,  wirtgs,  and  fuch  like.  The  ftyle  of 
Greek  writers  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, 

*  A  fingular  per&cution  was  carried  on  by  Pope  Gregory^ 
j&oft  improperly  furnamed  the  Great,  againft  the  works  of  Cice- 
ro, Titus  Livius,  and  Cornelius  Tacitus,  .which  in  every  cor? 
ner  of  Chriftendom  were  publicy  burnt ;  and  from  that  time, 
there  has  not  been  feen  a.  complete  copy  of  ajxy  of  thefe  au> 
thors.  This  happened  in  the  fixth  century :  fo  foon  had  the 
Romans  fallen  from  the  perfection  of  tafte  and  knowledge  to 
the  moft  humbling  barbarity.  Nor  was  that  the  only  perfe- 
cution  of  books  on  the  fcore  of  religion.  Many  centuries  be- 
fore, a  fimilar  ipftance  happened  in  China,  directed  by  a  fool* 
jfh  emperor.  The  Alexandrian  Library  was.  twice  confume.4 
by  fire,  once  in  the  time  of  Julius  C«far,  and  once  in  the  time 
of  the  Calif  Omar.  What  a  profufion  of  knowledge  was  loft 
paft  redemption  !  And  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  doubt- 
ful, whether  the  moderns  have  fuffered  by  thefe  events.  At 
what  comer  of  a  library  fliail  a  man  begin  where  he  fees  an 
infinity  of  books,  choice  ones  too  ?  He  will  turn  his  back  to  the 
library,  and  begin  at  no  corner. 
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drian,  is  unequal,  obfcure,  ftiff,  arid  affe&ed.  Lu- 
cian  is  the  only  exception  I  atn  acquainted  with. 

We  need  fcarce  look  for  any  other  ciufe  but  def- 
potifm,  tb  account  for  the  decline  of  ftatuary  and 
painting  in  Greece.  Thefe  arts  had  arrived  at 
their  utmoft  perfeftion  about  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great :  from  that  time  the^  declined  gra- 
dually along  with  the  vigour  of  a  free  people  5  for 
Greece  was  now  enftaved  by  the  Macedonian  power. 
It  may  in  general  be  obferved,  that  when  a  nation 
becomes  ftationary  hi  that  degree  of  power  and 
eminence  which  it  acquires  from  its  corrftitution 
and  lituation,  the  national  fpirit  Fubfides,  and  rtien 
of  talents  become  rare;  It  is  ftill  worie  With  a  na- 
tion that  is  funk  below  its  Former  power  and  emi- 
nence ;  and  worft  of  all  when  it  is  reduced  toflave- 
ry.  Other  caufes  concurred  to  accelerate  the 
downfai  of  the  arts  mentioned,  Greece,  in  the 
days  of  Alexander,  was  filled  with  ftatues  of  ex- 
cellent workmanlhip;  and  there  being  little  de- 
mand for  more,  the  later  ftatuaries  w^re  reduced 
to  heads  and  bufts.  At  laft  the  Romans  put  a  to- 
tal end  both  to  ftatuary  and  painting  in  Greece,  by 
plundering  it  of  its  finfft  pieces ;  and  the  Greeks, 
expofed  to  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors,  befhnved 
no  longer  any  money  on  the  fine  arts; 

The  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome,  is  by  a  Wri- 
ter oF  tafte  and  elegance  afcribed  to  a  caufe  differ- 
ent from  any  above  mentioned,  a  caufe  equally  de- 
finitive to  manhood  and  to  the  fine  arts  j  add  that 
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js  opulence,  joined  with  its  conftant  attendants  ava- 
rice and  luxury.     Jt  would  be  doing  injuftice  to 
that  author  to  quote  him  in  any  words  but  his 
own.     "  Prifcis  temporibus,   quum  adhuc   nuda 
*'  virtus  placerjt,  vigefcant  artes  ii>g?nuae ;  fum- 
"  mupique  certanjen  inter  homines  erat,  ne  quid 
"  profuturuiq  feculis  diu  laferet.     Itaque,  Hercu- 
fl  les  I  onfinjum  herbayum  fuccos  I)epapcritus  e^- 
?'  prefijt :  et  ne  lapidum  vjrgultorpmque  v}s  late- 
"  ret,  aetetem  ipter  experimeiita  confumpfik     Ei|- 
f  do*ijs  quidem  in  c^c^mine  e^celfiffimi  moptis 
"  confenuit,  ut  afljorum  paejique  motus  deprehen- 
"  deret :  et  Chryfippus,  ut  ad  inventionem  fuffici- 
"  ret,  ter  hpllgboro  animum  deterfit,     Verum  ut 
f*  ad  plaftas  converter,   Lyfippum    ftatuae  unius 
"  lineamentis    inhaerentem    inopia.    extipx.it :     et 
"  Myron,  qui  p^nd  hominum  animas  ferarumqup 
f*  sere  coipprehenderat,  pop  invenit  fyaeredem,    At 
"  nos,  yino  fcortisque,  demejrfi,  ne  paratas  quidem 
"  arte?  audemus  cognpfcere ;  fed  accufatores  an- 
"  tiquitatis,  yitia  tantum   docemus,  et  difcimu^. 
"  Ubi  eft  diale&ica  ?  ubi  aftronomi?,  ?  ubi  fapien- 
"  tiae  confultiffima  via  ?     Quis  unqu^m  venjt  in 
"  templuip,  et  votum  fecit  fi  ad  eloquentiam  per- 
f '  veniffet  ?  quis,  fi  philofpphiae  fontem  invepiflet  ? 
"  Ac  ne  bonam  quidem  pientem,  apt  hpnam  va- 
"  letudinem,  petupt :  fed  $atim,  antequam  limen 
ff  capitolii  tangunt,  alius  donum  prorcpttit  fi  pro- 
f  pinquum  divitem  extulerit  j  alius,  fi  thefaurum 
!f  effoderit;   alius,  fi  ad  trecenties  H — S.  falvus 

"  perveneri^ 
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'*  pervenerit.  Ipfe  fenatus,  re&i  bonique  praecep- 
4i  tor,  mille  pondo  auri  dapitolio  promittere  folet: 
*'  et  ne  quis  dubitet  pecuniam  concupifcere,  Jovem 
"  quoque  peculio  exorat.  Nolito  ergo  mirari,  fi  N 
"  pi&ura  defecit,  quum  omnibus  diis  hominibusque 
**  formofior  videatur  maffa  auri,  quam  quidquid 
"  Apelles  Rhidiasve  fecerunt*."      In  England, 

the 

*  "  In  ancient  times,  when  naked  virtue  had  her  admirers, 
u  the  liberal  arts  were  in  their  higheft  vigour ;  and  there  was 
"  a  generous  conteft  among  men,  that  nothing  of  real  and 
u  permanent  advantage  (hould  long  remain  undiicovered. 
•*  Democritus  extracted  the  juice  of  every  herb  and  plant ; 
*€  and,  left  the  virtue  of  .a  fingle  ftone  or  twig  fliould  efcape 
'*  him,  he  confumed  a  lifetime  in  experiments.  Eudoxus,  im- 
"  merfed  in  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  fpent  his  age  upon  the 
"  top  of  a  mountain.  ChryGppus,  to  ftimulate  his  inventive 
9*  faculty,  thrice  purified  his  genius  with  hellebore.  To  turn 
*'  to  the  imitative  arts :  Lyfippus,  while  labouring  on  the 
"  forms  of  a  fingle  ftatue  periftied  from  want.  Myron,  whofe 
"  powerful  hand  gave  to  the  brafs  almoft  the  foul  of  man,  and 
'*  animals, — at  his  death  found  not  an  heir !  Of  us  of  modern 
('  times  what  (hall  we  fay  ?  Immerfed  in  drunkennefs  and  de- 
*€  bauchery,  we  want  the  fpirit  to  cultivate  thofe  arts  which 
'•  we  poffefs.  We  inveigh  againft  the  manners  .of  antiquity  ; 
*'  we  ftudy  vice  alone  ;  and  vice  is  all  we  teach.  '  Where  now 
*  is  the  art  of  reafoning  ?  where  aftronomy  ?  where  is  the 
"  right  path  of  wifdom  ?  What  man  now-a-days  is  heard  in 
"  our  temples  to  make  a  vow  for  the  attainment  of  eloquence, 
w  or  for  the  difcovery  of  the  fountain  of  true  philofophy  ?  Nor 
"  do  we  even  pray  for  health  of  body,  or  a  found  underftand- 
"  ing.  One,  while  he  has  fcarce  entered  the  porch  of  the 
I*  temple,  devotes  a  gift  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  rich  re- 

*  •  lation ; 
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the  fine  arts  are  far  from  fuch  perfe&ion  as  to  fuf- 
fer  by  opulence.  They  are  in  a  progrefs,  it  is  true, 
towatd  maturity  ;  but,  gardening  alone  excepted, 
they  proceed  in  a  very  flow  pace. 

There  is  a  particular  caufe  that  never  fails  to 
undermine  a  fine  art  in  a  country  where  it  is 
brought  to  perfection,  abftra&ing  from  every  one 
of  the  caufes  above  mentioned.  In  the  firft  part 
Gf  £he  prefent  iketch  it  is  remarked,  that  nothing 
is  more  fatal  to  an  art  or  to  a  fcience,  than  a  per- 
formance fo  much  fuperior  to  all  of  the  kind,  as  to 
extinguifti  emulation.  This  remark  is  exemplified 
in  the  great  Newton,  who,  having  furpaffed  all  the 
ancients,  has  not  left  to  his  countrymen  even  the 
fainteft  hope  of  rivalling  him ;  and  to  that  caufe  is 
attributed  the  vifible  decline  of  mathematical 
knowledge  in  Great  Britain.  The  fame  caufe 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  arts  of  ftatuary  and 
painting  among  the  Greeks,  even  though  they  had 
continued  a  free  people.  The  decay  of  painting 
in  modern  Italy,  is  probably  owing  to  the  fame 

caufe : 

«'  lation ;  another  prays  for  the  difcovery  of  a  treafure  % 
«  a  third  for  a  mini  ft  en  al  fortune.  The  fenate  itfelf,  the 
"  exemplary  preceptor  of  what  is  good  and  laudable,  has 
"  promifed  a  thoufand  pounds  of  gold  to  the  capitol  5  and 
«'  to  remove  all  reproach  from  the  crime  of  avarice,  has  offer. 
"  ed  a  bribe  to  Jupiter  himfelf.  How  fhould  we  wonder  that 
''  the  art  of  painting  has  declined,  when,  in  the  eyes  both  of 
"  the  gods  and  men,  there  is  more  beauty  in  a  raafs  of  gold* 
"  than  in  all  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Apelles  ?"— Petroniijs 
Arbiter. 
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caufe  :  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  &c.  are 
}ofty  oaks  that  keep  down  young  plants  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  intercept  from  them  the  fun* 
fhiixe  of  emulation.  Had  the  art  of  painting  made 
a  flower  progrefs  in  Italy,  it  might  have  there  con- 
tinued in  vigour  to  this  day.  VaUeius  Paterculus 
fays  judicioufly,  "  Ut  primo  ad  confequendos  quos 
"  priores  dticimus  accendimur  ;  ita,  ubi  aut  pra&- 
fi  teriri  aut  aequari  eos  poflfe  defperavimus,  ftudiura 
>*  cum  Ipe  fenefcit ;  et  quod  adfequt  non  poteft, 
>'  fequi  definit:  praeteritoque  eo  in  quo  emitoere 
a  non  poflimus,  aliquid  in  quo  nitamur  conquiri- 
e  mus*." 

The  decline  of  an  fcrt  or  fcience  proceeding  from 
the  foregoing  caufe,  is  the  mod  rapid  where  a  ftri& 
coraparifon  can  be  instituted  between  the  works  pf 
different  matters.  The  fuperiority  of  Newton 
^bove  every  other  mathematician,  can  be  afcer- 
tained  with  precifion  ;  and  hence  the  Hidden  de- 
cline of  that  fcience  in  Great  Britain.  In  Italy,  a  . 
Jalent  for  painting  continued  many  yeats  in  vigour; 
becaufe  no  painter  appeared  with  fuch  fuperiotity 
of  genius,  as  to  carry  perfedion  into  every  branch 
pf  the  art.     As  one  furpaffed  in  defign,  one  in  co* 

lours, 

*  "  As  at  firft  we  are  excited  to  emulate  thofe  fuperior 
f*  models,  fo,  when  once  we  have  loft  the  hope  of  excelling,  or 
«*  even  of  equalling  them,  our  ambition  fails  us  with  our 
iC  hopes :  we  ceafe  to  purfue  what  we  cannot  attain  >  and,  ne- 
"  gle&ing  that  ftudy  in  which  we  are  debarred  from  arriving 
ff  at  excellence,  we  fearch  for  a  different  field  of  emulation/' 
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lours,  one  in  graceful  attitudes,  there  was  ftill 
fcopefor  emulation.  But  when,  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  art,  there  was  not  a  finglfc  perfection  but 
had  been  feized  by  one  or  other  mailer,  from  that 
period  the  art  began  to  languifh.  Architecture 
continued  longer  in  vigour  than  painting,  becaufe 
the  principles  of  comparifon  in  the  former  are  lefs 
precife  than  in  the  latter.  The  artift  who  could 
not  rival  his  predeceflbrs  in  an  eftablifhed  mode, 
fought  out  a  new  mode  for  himfelf,  which,  though 
perhaps  lefs  elegant  or  perfect,  was  for  a  time  fup- 
ported  by  novelty. 

Corruption  of  the  Latin  tongue  makes  a  proper 
appendix  to  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome. 
That  the  Latin  tongue  did  not  long  continue  in 
purity  after  the  Emperor  Auguftus,  is  certain ;  and 
all  writers  agree,  that  the  caufe  of  its  early  cor«* 
ruption  was  a  continual  influx  into  Rome  of  men, 
to  whom  the  Latin  was  a  foreign  language.  The 
reafon  is  plaufible,  but  whether  folid,  may  be 
doubted.  In  all  countries,  there  are  provincial 
diale&s,  which,  however,  tend  not  to  corrupt  the 
language  of  the  capital,  becaufe  they  are  carefully 
avoided  by  all  who  pretend  to  fpeak  properly; 
and,  accordingly,  the  multitude  of  provincials  who 
flock  to  Paris  and  to  London,  have  no  influence  to 
corrupt  the  language.  The  fame  probably  was 
the  cafe  in  old  Rome,  efpecially  with  refped  to 
grangers  whofe  native  tongue  was  tqtally  different 
from  that  of  Rome :  their  imperfed  manner  of 

fpeaking 
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fpeaking  Latin  might  be  excufed,  but  certainly' 
was  not  imitated.     Slaves  in  Rome  had  little  con- 
rerfation  with  their  mailers,  except  in  receiving 
orders  or  reproof ;  which  had  no  tendency  to  vi- 
tiate the  Latiq  tongue.     The  corruption  of  that 
tongue,  and  at  laft  its  death  and  burial  as  a  living 
language,  were  the  refult  of  two  combined  caufes'; 
of  which  the  early  prevalence  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  Rome  is  the  firft*     Latin  was  native  to 
the  Romans  only,  arid  to  the  inhabitants  of  Latium. 
The  languages  of  the  reft  of  Italy  were  numerous : 
the  Meffapian  was  the  mother-tongue  in  Apulia, 
the  Hetrufcan  in  Tufcany  aiid  Umbria,  the  Greek 
in  Magna  Graecia,  the  Celtic  ii^Lombardy  and  Li- 
guria,  &c.  &c.     Latin  had  arrived  at  its  purity 
not  many  years  before  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and 
had  not  taken  deep  root  in  thpfe  parts  of  Italy 
where  it  was  not  the  mother- tongue,  when  Greek 
became  the  fafhionable  language  among  people  of 
rank,  as  French  is  in  Europe  at  prefent.     Greek, 
the  ftorehoufe  of  learning,  prevailed  in  Rome  even 
in  Cicero's  time  ;  of  which  he  himfelf  bears  tefti- 
mony  in  his  oration  for  the  poet  Archias  :  "  Grseca 
"  leguntur  ip  omnibus  ferd  gentibus  :    Latina  fuis 
"  fiqibus,  exiguis  fand,  continentur."1    And,  fo^ 
that  reafon,  Atticus  is  warmly  folicited  by  him  to 
write  the  hiftory  of  his  confulate  in  Greek.     Thus 
katin,,  juftied  by  Greek  out  of  its  place,  was  left 
to  inferiors,  and  probably  would  have  funk  to  ut- 
ter oblivion,  even  though  the  republic  had  conti- 
nued 
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Hued  in  vigour.  But  the  chief  caufe  was  the  def- 
potifm  of  the  Roman  government,  which  proved 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  literature  in 
particular.  In  a  country  of  fa  many  different  lan- 
guages, the  Latin  tongue  could  not  be  preferred 
in  purity,  but  by  conftant  perufal  of  Roman  daf- 
fies :  but  thefe  were  left  to  rot  in  libraries,  a  dark 
cloud  of  ignorance  having  overfpread  the  whole 
empire.  Every  perfon  c&relefsly  fpoke  the  lan- 
guage acquired  in  the  nurfery ;  and  people  of  dif- 
ferent tongues  being  mixed  under  one  govern- 
ment, without  a  common  ftaqdard,  fell  gradually 
into  a  fort  of  mixed  language,  which  every  one 
made  a  fhift  to  underftand.  The  irruption  of  many 
barbarous  nations  into  Italy,  feveral  of  whom  fet- 
tled there,  added  to  the  jargon.  And  that  jargon, 
compofed  of  many  heterogeneous  parts,  was  in 
procefs  of  time  purified  to  the  tongue  that  is  now 
native  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 

In  a  hiftory  of  the  Latin  tongue,  it  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  it  continued  long  in  purity 
among  the  Roman  lawyers.  The  fcience  of  law 
was  in  Rome  more  cultivated  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  books  written  upon  that  fcience  in 
Latin  were  numerous  ;  and,  being  highly  regard- 
ed, were  the  Conftant  ftudy.  of  every  man  who 
afpired  to  be  an  eminent  lawyer.  Neither  could 
fuch  men  have  ^iiy  bias  t*>  the  Greek  tongue,  as 
law  was  little  cultivated  in  Greece.  Thus  it  hap-* 
pened,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  as  far  as  concerns 

law, 
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law,  was  preferved  in  purity,  even  to  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Juftinian. 

Greek  was  preferved  in  purity  much  longer  than 
Latin.     The  fame  language  was  fpoken  through 
all  Greece,  with  fome  flight  varieties  in  dialed. 
It  was  brought  to  great  perfe&ion  and  firmly  root- 
ed duringr  the  profperous  days  of.  Greece.      Its 
daffies  were  numerous,  and  were  ftudied  by  every 
perfon  whQ    pretended  to   literature  *.       Now, 
though  the  free  and  manly  fpirit  of  the  Greeks 
yielded  to  Roman  defpotifm,  yet  wliile  any  appe* 
tite  for  literature  remained,  their  invaluable  dailies 
were  a  ftandard,  which  preferved  the  language  in 
purity.     But  ignorance  at  length  became  univer- 
fal  \  and  the  Greek  claffics  ceaied  to  be  a  ftandard* 
being  buried  in  libraries,  as  the  Roman  claffics 
had  been  for  centuries.    In  that  ftate,  the  Greek 
tongue  could  not  fail  to  degenerate  among  an  ig- 
norant and  fervile  people,  who  had  no  longer  any 
ambition  to  acl  well,  write  .well,   or  fpeak  well. 
And  yet,  after  all,  that  beautiful  tongue,  far  be- 
yond a  riv^l,  has  iuffered  lefs  alteration  than  any 
other  ever  did  in  fimilar  circumftances  ;  one  caufe 
of  which  is,  that  to  this  day  the  Greeks  live  fepa- 
rate  from  their  mafters  the  Turks,  and  have  little; 
commerce  with  them. 

From  the  fate  of  the  Latin  tongue,  an  obferva- 
tion  is  drawn  by  many  writers,  that  all  languages 

are 

*  There  (till  remain  about  three  thoufand  Greek  books  $ 
of  Latin  books  not  above  fixty. 
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are  in  a  continual  flux,  changing  from  age  to  age 
without  end.  And  fuch  as. are  fond  of  fame,  de- 
plore it  as  a  heavy  misfortune,  that  the  language 
in  which  they  write  will  foon  become  obfolete  and 
unintelligible.  But  it  is  a  common  erfor  in  rea- 
foning,  to  found  a  general  conclulion  upon  a  fingle 
feft.  In  its  progrefs  toward  perfection,  a  language 
is  continually  improving,  and  therefore  continually 
changing.  But  fuppofing  a  language  to  have  ac- 
quired its  utmoft  perfeftion,  I  fee  nothing  that 
fhould  neceflarily  occafion  any  change :  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  claffical  books  in  that  language  become 
a  ftaridard  for  writing  and  f peaking,  to  which  every 
man  of  tafte  and  figure  conforms  himfelf.  Such 
was  the  cafe  of  the  Greek  tongue,  till  the  Greeks 
were  brutified  by  defpotifm.  The  Italian  has  con- 
tinued in'perfe&ion  more  than  three  centuries, 
and  the  French  more  than  one.  The  Arabic  has 
continued  without  change  more  than  a  thoufand 
years :  there  is  no  book  in  that  language  held  to 
be  in  a  ftyle  more  pure  or  perfed  than  the  Koran*. 
The  Englifh  language  has  not  yet  acquired  all, the 

purity 

*  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  language  of  the  Ara- 
bians, an  illiterate  people  in  the  days  of  their  prophet  Ma- 
homet, was  at  that  time  carried  to  fuch  purity  and  perfection, 
as  not  to  be  fufceptible  of  improvement.  The  fixing  that 
language  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  Koran,  which  was 
held  the  word  of  God  delivered  to  Mahomet  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  and  confequentiy  was  ptoufly  judged  to  be  the  ft  and - 
v  ard  of  perfection. 


purity  it  is  fufceptible  of;  but,  when  there  is  no 
place  for  further  improvements,  there  feems  little 
doubt  of  its  becoming  ftationary,  like  the  languages 
mentioned,  I  bar  always  fuch  a  revolution  as  era- 
dicates knowledge,  and  reduces  a  people  to  a  ftate 
of  barbarity.  In  an  event  fo  difmal,  the  deftrue* 
tion  of  claffical  books  a«i  of  a  pure  language,  is  not 
the  greateft  calamity :  they  will  be  little  regretted 
in  the  uniyerfal  wreck.  In  the  mean  time,  to  a 
writer  of  genius  in  a  polifhed  nation,  it  cannot  but 
be  a  charming  profped,  that  his  works  will  fland 
and  fall  with  his  country.  To  make  fuch  a  writer 
exert  his  talents  for  purifying  his  mother-tongue, 
and  for  adding  to  the  number  and  reputation  of 
its  claffics,  what  nobler  excitement,  than  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  and  ad- 
mired by  every  perfon  of  tafte  through  all  ages ! 

As  before  the  invention  of  printing,  writers 
could  have  nothing  in  view  but  reputation  and 
praife,  they  endeavoured  to  give  the  utmoft  per- 
fection to  their  compositions.  They  at  the  fame 
time  ftudied  brevity,  in  order  that  their  works 
might  pafs  through  many  hands ;  for  the  expence 
of  transcribing  great  volumes,  could  not  be  afford- 
ed by  every  reader.  The  art  of  printing  has  ma$e 
a  gr&t  revolution  :  the  opportunity  it  furnifhes  to 
multiply  copies,  has  degraded  writing  to  be  a  lu- 
crative employment.  Authors  now  ftudjjr  to  fwell 
their  works,  in  order  to  raife  the  price  ;  and  being 
ki  a  hurry  for  money,  they  rejedfc  the  precept  ot 

ypl.  I.  (^  Horace 
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J&NweftffifMfty  premqfur  in  fl?ttiw> ..  -Take  for  ex? 
ample  the  Natural  Hiftpry  of  Aldroyondus,  in  iparty 
fpfyo  yolpoies.      After  filling  :&}$  comipon-place 
book,  wjth  pt$ages  fpofli  ev$ry  author  ancient  and  ^ 
xnoflen},  tp  thp  purppfe  ai>4  not  t0  the  purpofe ; 
)ie  fits  dojfqji  to  compofe,  bent  to  transfufe  into  his 
booj:  eygry  arficle  thus  pain/ully  collefted*     For 
example,  when  he  introduces  the  ex,  the  cock,  or 
any  other  animal ;  far.  from  copfining  himfelf  to 
its  natural  fyftorjj  he  omits  nothing  that  ha?  bsen 
faid  of  it  in.  books  where  it  h^s  been  occafionally 
iptrodujEed,  not  even  excepting  t^les  for  amiiiing 
childjjpn :  he  mentions  afll  the  fuperftitious  notions 
concerning  it,  every  poetical  coraparifqn  dr^wn 
from  it,  the  ufe  it  has  ferved  in  hieroglyphics 
Snd  in  coats-armorial;  in  a  word,  all  the  hiftories 
and  all  the  fables  in  which  it  has  been  named. 
Take  another  inftance  from  a  German  or  Dutch 
chronologer,  whofe  name  has  efcaped  me,  and 
which  I  give  in  a  tr^nflation  from  the  Latin,  to 
prevent  the  bias  that  one  has  for  a  learned  lan- 
guage.    "  Samfon  was  the  fame  with  the  Theban 
"  Hercules  j  which  appears  from  the  aftions-  attri- 
"  buted  to  each  of  them,  efpecially  from  the  fol- 
"  lowing,  That  Hercules,  unarmed,  is  faid  to  have 
"  fuffocated  the  Nemean  lion  with  a  fijueeze  qf  Jii$ 
f€  arms :   Samfon,  unarmed^  did  the  fame,  by  tear- 
"  iqg  a  lion  to  pieces  j  and  Jofephus  fcy$,  tfr&t  he 
?c  did  not  tear  the  lion,  but  put  out  his  breath  witji 
ff  a  fqueeze ; ,  which  could  be  done,  and  was  done 
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11  by  Scutilius  the  wreftler,  as  reported  by  Suidas. 
"  David  aifo,  unarmed,  tore  to  pieces  a  lion,  1  Sa-* 
"  muel,  chap.  17.  i  apd  JJenaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada 
"alio  flew  a lion,  2 jSanfl..  chap.  23.  yen  20.  More- 
"  over  we  read,,  thftt  Samfon  having  caught  three 
!*  hundred  foxes,  tied  lighted  firebrands  to  theiT 
M  tails,  and  drove  them  into  the  Handing  corn  of 
"  the .  Ehiliftines,  by  which  both  the  (hoicks  and 
**  (landing  cbrri*  With  the  vineyards  and  olives, 
rt  wete  burnt  up.  Many  thfak  it  incredible,  th&t 
"three  hundred  foxes  ihould  be  caught  by  one 
"  man ;  as  the  fox,  being  the  molt  punning  of  all 
"  animals*  would  nat  fufler  itfelf  to  be  eafily  ta- 
"  kfcn.  Accordingly  Oppian,  a  (Greek  poet  who 
"  writes  upon  hunting,  afferts,  that  no  fox  will  fuf- 
4t  fer  itfelf  to  be  taken  in  a  gin  or  a  net ;  though 
"  we  are  taught  the  contrary  by  Martial,  lib.  iom 
"epig.  37. 

u  JJic  oUchm  clamofus  ages  in  retia  vulpem.  ' 

"  In  India,  eagles,  hawks,  and  ravens,  are  taught 
u  to  hunt  foxes,  as  we  are  informed  by  Olianus, 
"  Yar.  hift.  lib.,  9.  cap,  26,  They  are  alfo  caught 
"  by  traps  and.fnafces,  and  in  covered  pits,  as 
".  wolves  are*  and  other  large  animals.  Nor  is  it 
"  wonderful  that  fuch  a  multitude  of  foxes  were 
«•  caught  by  $amfpn,  cpnftdering  that  Paleftine 
**  abounded  with  foxes.  He  had  hunters  without 
"  number  at  command  ;  and  he  was  not  confined 
*'  in  time.    The  fame  of  that  exploit  was  fpread 

<^2  «'  far 
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*<  far  and  near*  Even  among  the  Romans  there 
•*f  were  veftiges  of  it,  as  appears  from  Ovid,  FafL 
&  lib.  9.  ver.  681.  In  one  Roman  feftival,  armed 
f<  foxes  were  let  loofe  in  the  circus  j  which  Ovid, 
"  in  the  place  quoted,  fays  was  done  in  memory 
"  of  the  Carfiolan  fox,  which,  having  deftroyed 
*'  many  hens  belonging  to  a  country  woman,  was 
i*  caught  by  her,  and  punifhed  as  follows.  She 
"  wrapped  up  the  fox  in  hay,  which  fhe  fet  fire  to ; 
#  and  the  fox  being  let  go,  fled  through  the  ftand- 
41  ing  corn,  and  fet  it  on  fire.  There  can  be  no 
' '  doubt  but  that  this  feftival  was  a  veftige  of  Sam- 
*'  fon's  foxes,  not  only  from  congruity  of  circum- 
"  fiances,  but  from  the  time  of  celebration,  which 
■'  was  the  month  of  April,  the  time  of  harveft  in 
'•  Palefline.  See  more  about  foxes  in  Burman's 
*'  works.' ?  Not  to  mention  the  ridiculous  argu- 
ments of  this  writer  to  prove  Samfon  to  be  the 
fame  with  tl^e  Theb^n  fl?rqules,  nor  the  childifh 
wanderings  from  that  fubjed ;  he  has  totally  over- 
looked the  chief  difficulties.  However  well  fixed 
the  firerbrands  might  be,  it  is  not  eafily  concei- 
vable, that  the  foxes,  who  would  naturally  fly  to 
their  lurking-holes,  could  much  injure  the  corn, 
or  the  olive-trees.  And  it  is  as  little  conceivable, 
what  fhould  have  moved  Samfon  to  employ  foxes, 
ivhen,  by  our  author's  fuppofition,  he  had  men  at 
command,  much  better  qualified  than  foxes  for 
committing  wafte.  This  author  would  have  faved 
himfelf  much  idle  labour,  had  he  embraced  a  very 

probable 


probable  opinion,  that,  if  the  tranflation  tie  riot  er* 
roneous,  the  original  text  muft  be  corrupted.  But 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  thefe  writers* 
Maturity  of  tafte  has  banifhed  fuch  abfurdities ; 
and  at  prefent,  happily,  books  are  lefs  bulky,  and 
more  to  the  pgrpofe  than  formerly. 

It  is  obferved  above  *,  that  in  a  country  thinly 
peopled,  where  the  fame  perfon  muft  f6r  bread, 
undertake  different  employments,  the  people  are 
knowing  and  converfable ;  but  ftupid  and  igno- 
rant in  a  populous  country  ivhere  induftry  an& 
manufactures  abound.  That  obfervation  holds  not 
with  refpeA  to  the  fine  arts.  It  requires  fo  much 
genius  to  copy  even  a  finglc  figure,  whether  in 
painting  or  in  fculpture,  as  to  prevent  the  opera* 
tor  from  degenerating  into  a  brute.  The  great 
exertidn  of  genius,  as  will  as  of  invention,  requi- 
red in  grouping  figures,  and  in  imitating  human 
actions,  tends  to  invigorate  thefe  faculties,  with  re- 
Fpeft  to  every *fubje&,  and  of  courfe  to  form  a  man 
of  parts. 

Q^3  SKETCH 

*  Fitft  fedion  of  the  prefent  Sketch. 
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SKETCH  V. 


MANNERS. 


SOME  perfons  hare  a  peculiar  air,  a  peculiar 
manner  of  fpeaking  or  of  a&ing,  which,  in 
opposition  to  the  manners  of  the  generality,  are 
termed  their  manners.  Such  peculiarities  in  a 
whole  nation,  by  which  it  differs  from  other  na- 
tions or  from  itfelf  at  different  periods,  are  termed 
the  manners  of  that  nation.  Manners  therefore 
fignify  a  mode  of  behaviour  peculiar  to  a  certain 
perfon,  or  to  a  certain  nation.  The  term  is  not 
applied  to  mankind  in  general ;  except  perhaps  in 
contradiftindion  to  other  beings. 

Manners  are  diftinguifhed  from  morals  j  but  in 
what  refped  has  not  been  clearly  dated.  Do  not 
the  fame  a&ions  come  under  both;  Certainly  j 
but  in  different  refpe&s ;  an  a&ion  confidered  as 
right  or  wrong,  belongs  to  morals  ;  confidered  as 
peculiar  to  a  perfon  or  to  a  people,  it  belongs  to 
manners. 

The  intention  of  the  prefent  lketch  ip,  to  trace 
out  fuch  manners  only  as  appear  to  proceed  imme- 
diately 
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diately  from  the  nature  and  charafter  of  a  pedjde, 
whether  influenced  by  the  fom  of  govetntftfcnt;  or 
depending  oh  the  degree  of  chrilfeation.  "I5  €ftn  Ar 
from  regretting,  that  manners  ptod&ce&  by  cli- 
mate,  by  foil,  and1  by  other  permanent  <*knfed,  fell 
ntit  under  my  plan:  I  {hould  indeed1  iriake  a  forty 
figurfe  upon  a  fub}e&  that  h^  been  acutely  dlf-* 
cuffed  fey  the  greateft  genius  of  the  prefefit  age  *.  : 
I  begin 'with  external  appeiiranfce;  b$trig  the  firft 
thing  that  draws  attention.  The  hurtan  coun- 
tenance and  geftuses  have  a  greater  variety  of  eK-> 
preffions  'than  thpfe  of  any  other  animal :  and  feme* 
perform  differ  widedy,  frbm  the  generality  in  thefe* 
exptfeffions,  fo  as  to  be  kiiown  by  their  mahiier  of 
walking,  or  even  by  fo  flight  an  %€tit>n  as  th^t  of 
putting  on  or  taking  off /a  hat:  fome  msn  are 
known  eve©  by  the  fotmd  of  their  feet  iir  walking. 
Whole  nations  are  diftinguiihable  by  foefc  pecu- 
liarities. And  yet  there  ii  le£s  variety  in  looks  and' 
geftures,  than  the  different  tones  of  injnd  would 
produce,  were  men  left  to  the  impulfes  of  p&re. 
nature  :  man,  an  imitative  animil,  is- prone  to  copy 
others ;  and  by  imitation,  external  behaviour  is 
nearly  uniform  among  thofe  who  ftudy  to  be  agrees 
able;  witnefs  people  of  iafhiqn.  in  FrknceL  I  reft 
upon  thefe  outlines  :  to  enter  fully  into  the  fub-: 
jedt  would  be  an  endlefs  work  ;  dif proportioned  at 
any  -rate  to  the  narrownefs  of  my  plan. 

Q^4  Drefs 

*  Monttfquieu. 
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Drefs  mail  not  be  omitted,  bccaufe  it  enters  alfo 
into  external  appearance.  Providence  hath  clo- 
thed  all  animals  that  are  unable  to  clothe  them- 
felves.  Man  can  clothe  himfeif ;  and  he  is  en- 
dowed befide  with  an  appetite  for  drefc,  no  lefo 
natural  than  an  appetite  for  food*  That  appetite 
is  proportioned  in  degree  to  its  ufe :  in  cold  cli- 
mates it  is  vigorous ;  in  hot  climates,  faint.  Sa- 
vages muft  go  naked  till  they  learn  to  fcover  them- 
felves ;  and  they  foon  learn  where  covering  is  ne- 
ceflary.  The  Patagonians,  who  go  naked  in  a  bit- 
ter-cold climate,  muft  be  wofully  ftupid.  And 
the  Pifis,  a  Scotch  tribe,  who,  it  is  laid,  continued 
naked  down  to  the  time  of  Severus,  did  not  pro- 
bably much  furpafs  the  Patagonians  in  the  talent 
of  invention. 

Modefty  is  another  caufe  for  clothing :  few  fa- 
vages  expofe  the  whole  of  the  body.  It  gives  no 
high  idea  of  Grecian  modefty,  that  at  the  Olym- 
pic games  people  wreftled  and  run  races  ftark  na- 
ked. 

There  is  a  third  caufe  for  clothing,  which  is, 
the  pleafure  it  affords.  A  fine  woman,  feen  naked 
once  in  her  life,  is  made  a  defirable  objeft  by  no- 
velty. But  let  her  go  naked  for  a  month,  how 
much  more  charming  will  Ihe  appear,  when  dref- 
fed  with  propriety  and  elegance  !  Clothing  is  fo 
effential  to  health,  that  to  be  lefs  agreeable  than 
nakednefs  would  argue  an  incongruity  in  oar 
nature.  Savages  probably  at  firft  thought  of  clo- 
thing 
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thing  as  a  protection  only  againft  the  weather ;  but 
they  foon  difcovered  a  beauty  in  drefs :  men  led 
the  way,  and  women  followed.  Such  favages  as 
go  naked  paint  their  bodies,  excited  by  the  fame 
fondnefs  for  ornament  that  our  women  (hew  in 
their  party-coloured  garments.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  men  wore  ear-rings  as  well  as  the  women  *. 
When  Media  was  governed  by  its  own  kings,  the 
men  were  fumptuous  in  drefs :  they  wore  loofe 
robes,  floating  in  the  air ;  had  long  hair  covered 
with  a  rich  bonnet,  bracelets,  chains  of  gold,  and 
precious  (tones  :  they  painted  their  faces,  and  mix- 
ed artificial  hair  with  that  of  nature.  As  authors 
are  filent  about  the  women,  they  probably  made 
no  figure  in  that  kingdom,  being  (hut  up,  as  at 
prefent,  in  feraglios.  In  the  days  of  Socrates, 
married  women  in  Greece  were  confined  to  be 
houfehold  drudges  merely.  Xenophon  in  his  Afo- 
morabilia  Socratis,  introduces  Ifomachus,  an  Athe- 
nian of  great  riches  and  reputation,  difcourfing 
to  Socrates  of  his  family  affairs,  "  that  he  told  his 
"  -wife  that  his  main  objedi  in  marrying  her  was  to 
"  have  a  perfon  in  whofe  difcretion  he  could  con- 
"  fide,  who  would  take  proper  care  of  his  fervants, 
"  and  lay  out  his  money  with  economy  ;"  that 
one  day  he  obferved  her  face  painted,  and  with 
high-heeled  fhoes ;  that  he  chid  her  feverely  for 
fuch  follies,  "  could  flie  imagine  to  pais  fuch  filly 
**  tricks  on  a  hufbaqd  ?     If  ftie  wanted  to  have  a 

,  u  better 
*  Exod.  xxxii.  2, 
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w  better  complexion,  why  not  weave  at  her  loom 
"  Handing  upright,  why  not  employ  herfelf  in 
"  baking  and  other  family  exercifes,  which  would 
"  give  her  fuch  a  bloom  as  no  paint  could  imi* 
"  tate?"    But  when  the' Athenian  manners  came 
to  be  more  polifhed,  greater  indulgence  was  given 
to  the  ladies  in  drefs  and  ornament*.    They  con- 
fumed  the  whole  morning  at  the  toilette ;  employ* 
ing  paint,  and  every  drug  for  cleaning  and  whiten* 
ing  the  ikin :  they  laid  red  even  upon  their  lips,, 
and  took  great  care  of  their  teeth;   their  hair, 
made  up  in  buckles  with  a  hot  iron,  was  perfu- 
med and  fpread  upon  the  fhoulders :  their  drefe 
was  elegant,  and  artfully  contrived  to  fet  off  a  fine 
fhape.     Such  is  the  influence  of  appetite  for  drefs  : 
vanity  could  not  be  the  fole  motive^  as  married 
ladies  were  never  feen  in  public*.    Welefern  from 
St  Gregory,  that  women  in  his  time  drefled  the 
head  extremely  high,    environing  it  with  many 
treffes  of  falfe  hair,  difpofed  in  knots  and  buc- 
kles, fo  as  to  refemble  a  regular  fortification.    Jo- 
fephus  reports,    that  the   Jewifh  ladies  powder- 
ed their   hair   with  gold   dull;    a  fafhion  that- 
was  carried  from  Alia  to  Rome.    The  firft  wri- 
ter who    mentions  white  powder  for    the   hair, 
the  fame  we  ufe  at  prefent,  is  L'Etoile,  in  his 

journal 

*  Young  women  in  Athens  appeared  frequently  in  public, 
but  always  by  themfelves.  In  feftivals,  facrifices,  &q.  they 
made  part  of  tji^fliow,  crowned  with  flowers,  chanting  hymns 
and  dancing  in  knots. 


journal  for  the  year  1593.  He  relates,  that  nuns 
walked  the  ftreets  of  Paris  curled  and  powdered. 
That  fafltfon  fpread  by.  degrees  through  Europe. 
For  many  years  after  the  civil  wan  in;  France,  it 
was  a  fafliion  in  P&ri$  to  wear  boots  and  fpurs,  with 
a  long  fword :  a  gentleman  was  not  in  full  drefs 
without,  thefe  accoutrements.  The  fword  con-. 
titiueS  an  article  qf  drgft,  though  it  diftinguilhe% 
not  a  gentleman  from  hi*  valet*  To  (how  that  $ 
tafte  for  drefs  and  ornament  is  deeply  rooted  in 
bttman  mature,  f^vgges  djfplay  that  tafte  upon ( the 
body,  having  no  covering  to  difplay  if  upog.  Selv 
dam  is  a  chiW.^f  a  fovage  left  to  nature;,  it  is  de- 
prived of  a  tefttcte*  a, finger  a  tooth  J  or  its  (kin 
is  engraved  with  figures* 

Clothing  hath  no  flight  influence,  even  with  re* 
fpedk  to  morals.  I  venture  to  affirm,  at  the  hazard 
of  being  thought  paradoxical, :  that  nakednels.'  ia 
more  friendly  to  chaftity  then  covering.  Adultery 
is  unknown  among  favages,  even  in  hot  climates, 
where  they  have  fcarce  any  covering.  Drefs givei 
play  to  the  imagination,  which  pictures  to  itfeif 
many  fecret  beauties  which  vanifh  when  rendered 
familiar  by  fight:  if  a  lady  accidentally  difcover 
half  a  leg,  imagination  is  inftantly  inflamed ; 
though  an  adfcrefs  appearing  in  breeches  is  beheld 
with  indifference  :  a  naked  Venus  makes  not  fuch 
an  impreffion  as  when  a  garter  only  is  difcovered. 

Cleannefs  is  an  article  in  external  appearance. 
Whether  cleanlineft.be  inherent  in  the  nature  of 

man, 
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man,  or  only  a  refinement  of  polifhed  nations,  may 
at  firft  appear  doubtful.  What  pleads  for  the 
former  is,  that  cleannefs  is  remarkable  in  feveral 
nations  which  have  made  little  progrefs  in  the  arts 
of  life.  The  favagesof  the  Garibbee  iflands,  once 
a  numerous  tribe,  were  remarked  by  writers  as 
neat  and  cleanly.  In  the  ifland  Otaheh£,  or  King 
George's  ifland,  both  fexes  are  cleanly :  they  bathe 
frequently,  never  eat  nor  drink  without  wafhing 
.  before  and  after,  and  their  garments,  as  well  as 
*their  perfons,  are  ^ept  free  of  fpot  or  blemiih. 
jAmmranus  Ttfj|in^1ip>tni  ill  f  liliiiiL  the  Gauls,  fays, 
tlS^raey^erc  cleanly  £  and  that  even  the  pooreft 
women  were  never  feen  with  dirty  garments.  The 
Negroes,  particularly  thofe  of  Ardrah  in  the  Have- 
coaft,  have  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  cleannefs.  They 
wafh  morning  and  evening,  and  perfume  them- 
felves  with  aromatic  herbs.  In  the  city  of  Benin, 
women  are  employed  to  keep  the  ftreets  clean; 
and  in  that  refped  they  are  not  undone  by  the 
Dutch,  In  Corea,  people  mourn  three  years  for 
the  death  of  their  parents  ;  during  which  time 
they  never  wafh.  Dirtinefs  muft  appear  difmal 
to  that  people,  as  to  us*.  But  inftances  are  no 
lefs  numerous  that  favour  the  other  fide  of  the 
queftion.    Ammianus  Marcellinus  reports  of  the. 

Huns, 

*  Many  animals  arc  remarkable  for  cleannefs.  Beavers  are 
fo,  and  fo  are  cats.  This  muft  be  natural.  Though  a  tafte 
.for  cleannefs  is  not  remarkable  in  dogs,  yet,  like  men,  they 
learn  to  be  cleanly. 
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Huns,  that  they  wore  a  coat  till  it  fell  to  pieces 
with  dirt  and  rottennefs.  Plan  Carpin,  who 
vifited  the  Tartars  anno  1246,  fays,  "  That  they 
"  never  wafh  face  nor  hands;  that  they  never 
"  clean  a  difh,  a  pot,  nor  a  garment;  that,  like 
"  fwine,  they  make  food  of  every  thing,  not 
"  excepting  the  vermin  that  crawl  on  them.'* 
The  prefent  people  of  Kamfkatka  anfwer  to  that 
defcription  in  every  article.  The  naftinefs  of 
North- American  favages,  in  their  food,  in  their 
cabins,  and  in  their  garments,  paffes  all  conception* 
As  they  never  change  their  garments  till  they  fall 
to  rags,  nor  ever  think  of  wafliing  them,  they^fe 
eat  up  with  vermin.  The  Efquimaux,  and  many  , 
other  tribes,  are  equally  nafty. 

As  cleannefs  requires  attention  and  induftry,  the 
cleannefs  of  fome  favages  muft  be  the  work  of  na- 
ture, and  the  dirtinefs  of  others  muft  proceed  from 
indolence  counteracting  nature.  In  fa&,  clean-  V 
nefs  is  agreeable  to  all,  and  naftinefs  difagreeable : 
no  perfon  prefers  dirt ;  and  even  thofe  who  are  the 
mod  accuftomed  to  it  are  pleafed  with  a  cleanly 
appearance  in  others.  It  is  true,  that  a  tafte  for 
cleannefs,  like  that  for  order,  for  fymmetry,  for 
congruity,,  is  extremely  faint  during  its  infancy 
among  favages.  Its  ftrongeft  antagonift  is  indo- 
lence, which  favages  indulge  to  excefs  :  the  great 
fatigufe  they  undergo  in  hunting,  makes  them  fond 
of  eafe  at  home  ;  and  dirtinefc,  when  once  habi- 
tual, \s  not  «afily  conquered.  But  cleannefs  im- 
proves 
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proves  gradually  with  manners,  and  makes  a  figure 
in  every  induftrtous  nation.  Nor  is  a  tafte  for 
cioannefs  bellowed  cm  man  in  vain :  its  final  dtufe 
t*  confpicucros,  cleannefc  being  eitremely  wholfc- 
fome>  arid  naftinefs  no  lefs  un wholefome  *. 

Thus 

*  The  plague,  peftilential  fevers,  and  other  putrid  difeafes, 
were  more  frequent  in  Europe  formerly  than  at  prefent,  efpe- 
cially  in  great  cities,  where  multitudes  were  crowded  together 
fa  ftnail  hdufes,  feparated  by  narrbw  ftreets*  Paris,  in  the 
days  of  Henry  IV.  occupied  not  die  third  part  of  its  prefent 
fpace,  and  yet  contained  nearly  the  fame  number  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  in  London  the  houfes  are  much  larger,  and  the 
ftreets  wider  than  before  the  great  fire  1666.  There  is  alfe 
a  remarkable  alteration  in  point  of  diet.  Formerly,  people  of 
rank  lived  on  fait  meat  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  at  pre- 
lent,  frefii  meat  is  comrnori  all  the  year  round.  Pot-herbs 
and  roots  are  now  a  coiifiderable  article  of  fqod  :  about  Lo$- 
4on;  ill  particular,  the  confumption  at  the  Revolution  was. 
npt  the  fixth  part  of  what  it  is  now.  Add  the  great  con- 
fumption of  tea  and  fugar,  which  I  am  told  by  phyficians  to 
be  no  inconfiderable  antifeptics.'  But  the  chief  caufe  of  all  is 
deauriefs'',  which  is  growing  more  and  more  general,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  city  of  London,  In  Conftatitinople,  putrid  difeafes. 
reign  as  much  ari  ever.;  not  from  unbealthinefs  in  the  climate, 
but  from  the  narrownefs  and  naftinefs  of  the  ftreets.  How  it 
comes  that  Turki.fh  camps  differ  fo  much  from  the  metropo- 
lis, I  cannot  fay.  Bu(bequius  vifited  a  Turkifh  camp  in  the 
days  of  Soiyman  the  Magnificent.  The  ordure  was  carefully 
buried  under  ground  ;'  'not  any  riiifome  firiell ;  in  every  corn 
rier  it  w*s  clean  and  neat.  The  excrements,  which  appear 
every  where  in  otr  camps,  when  fta*ionary»  cteate  a  fort  of 
plague  among  fhe.xpen.    Captain  Cook  lately  made  a  voyage 

round 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  a  tafte  for  cleanness  in- 
herent in  our  nature.  I  fay  more :  cleannefs  is 
evidently  a  branch  of  propriety,  and  consequently 
a  felf-duty.  The  performance  is  rewarded  with 
approbation ;  and  the  negiedl  is  puniflied  with  con- 
tempt *. 

A  tafte  for  cleannefs  is  not  equally  diftributed 
among  all  men  ;  nor  indeed  is  any  branch  of  the 
moral  fenfe  equally  diftributed:  and  if,  by  nature, 
one  perfon  be  more  cleanly  than  another,  a  whole 
nation  may  be  fo,  I  judge  that  to  be  the  cafe  of 
fhe  Japariefe,  fo  finically  clean  as  to  find  fault  even 
with  the  Dutch  for  dirtinefs.  Their  inns  are  not 
jan  exception  ;  nor  their  little  houfes,  in  which  wa- 
ter is  alvyays  at  hand  for  walhing  after  the  opera-r 
tion.  I  judged  it  alfo  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  re- 
markable for  cleannefs  all  the  world  over  ;  and  I 
have  often  amufed  myfelf  with  fo  Angular  a  re- 
femblance  between  iflanders,  removed  at  the  great- 
eft  diftance  from  each  other.  But  I  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  refemblance,  upon  a  difcovery  that 

the 

round  the  world,  and  loft  but  a  fingle  man  by  difeafe,  who  at 
the  fame  time  was  fickly  when  he  entered  the  (hip.  One 
main  article  that  preferved  the  health  of  the  crew,  was  clean- 
nefs. The  Captain  regularly  one  morning  every  week,  re- 
viewed his  (hip's  company,  to  fee  that  every  one  of  them  had 
clean  linen ;  and  he  beftowed  the  fazpe  care  with  refpeel  t$ 
,  their  clothes  and  bedding. 

$  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  ;. 
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the  Englifh  baTc  not  always  been  fo  clean  as  at 
prefent.  Many  centnries  ago,  as  recorded  in  Monk- 
i(h  hiftory,  one  caufe  of  the  averfion  die  Englifli 
had  to  the  Danes  was  their  cleannefe :  they  comb- 
ed their  hair,  and  put  on  a  clean  fliirt  once  a- week. 
It  was  reputed  an  extraordinary  effort  in  Thomas 
a  Becket,  that  he  had  his  parlour  ftrewed  every  day 
with  clean  ftraw.  The  celebrated  Erafinus,  who 
vifited  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  com* 
plains  of  the  naftinefs  and  flovenly  habits  of  its 
people';  afcribing  to  that  caufe  the  frequent  plagues 
which  infefted  them.  "  Their  floors,"  fays  he, 
"  are  commonly  of  clay  ftrewed  with  nifties,  un- 
"  der  which  lies  unmolefted  a  collection  of  beer, 
4i  greafe,  fragments,  bones,  fpittlc,  excrements  of 
"  dogs  and  cats,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  nau- 
u  feous  *."  And  the  ftrewing  a  floor  with  ftraw 
or  nifties  was  common  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
not  excepting  even  her  prefence-chamber.  A 
change  fo  extraordinary  in  the  tafte  and  manners 
of  the  Englifh,  roufes  our  curiofity ;  and  I  flatter 
myfelf  th?t  the  following  caufe  will  be  fatisfy&ory. 
A  favage,  remarkably  indolent  at  home,  though 
not  infenfible  of  his  diftinefs,  cannot  roufe  up  ac- 
tivity fufficient  to  attempt  a  ferious  purgation  ;  and 
would  be  at  a  lpfs  where  to  begin.  The  induf- 
trious,  on  the  contrary,  are  improved  in  neatnefs 
and  propriety,  by  the  art  or  manufa&ure  that 
conftantly  employs  them  :  they  are  never  reduced 

«Q 
♦  Epift.  432. 
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to  purge  the  ftable  of  Augeas ;  for  being  prone  to 
a&ion,  they  fuffer  not  dirt  to  reft  unmolefted.  In- 
duftrious  nations,  accordingly,  all  the  world  over, 
are  the  mod  cleanly.  Arts  and  induftry  had  long 
flourifhed  in  Holland,  where  Erafmus  w^f  born 
and  educated:  the  people  were  clean  above  all 
their  neighbours,  becaufe  they  were  induftrious 
above  all  their  neighbours;  and,  upon  that  ac-  *f 
count,  the  dirtinefs  of  England  could  not  fail  to 
ftrike  a  Hollander.  At  the  period  mentioned,  in* 
duftry  was  as  great  a  ftranger  to  England  as  clean- 
nefs  :  from  which  confideration,  may  it  not  fairly 
be  inferred,  that  the  Englifh  are  indebted  for  their 
cleanlinefs  to  the  great  progrefs  of  induftry  among 
them  in  later  times  ?  If  this  inference  hold,  it 
places  induftry  in  an  amiable  light.  The  Spa- 
niards, who  are  indolent  to  a  degree,  are  to  this 
day  as  dirty  as  the  Englifh  were  three  centuries 
ago.  Madrid,  their  capital,  is  naufeoufly  nafty : 
heaps  of  unmolefted  dirt  in  every  ftreet,  raife  in 
that  warm  climate  a  peftiferous  fteam,  which 
threatens  to  knock  down  every  ftranger.  A  pur- 
gation was  lately  fet  on  foot  by  royal  authority. 
But  people  habituated  to  dirt  are  not  eaiily  reclaim- 
ed :  to  promote  induftry  is  the  only  efte&ual  re- 
medy *.  The  naftinefs  of  the  ftreets  of  Lilbon  be- 
fore 
*  Till  the  year  1760  there  was  not  a  privy  in  Madrid, 
though  it  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  water.  The  ordure, 
during  night,  was  thrown  from  the  windows  into  the  ftreet, 

where 
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fore  the  late  earthquake,  was  intolerable  ;  and  fo 
is  at  prefent  the  naftinefs  of  the  ftreets  of  Cadiz. 

Though  induftry  be  the  chief  promoter  of  clean- 
nefs, yet  it  is  feldom  left  to  operate  alone :  other 
caufes  mix,  fome  to  accelerate  the  progrefs,  fome 
to  retard  it.  ,  The  moifture  of  the  Dutch  climate 
has  a  confiderable  influence  in  promoting  cleanli- 

g  nefs ;  and,  joined  with  induftry,  produces  a  fur- 
prifing  neatnefs  and  cleannefs  among  people  of  bu- 
finefs :  men  of  figure  and  fafhion,  who  generally 
refort  to  the  Hague,  the  feat  of  ^government,  are 

~  not  fo  cleanly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  are 
lefs  cleanly  than  the  Englifli,  thpugh  not  lefs  in- 
duftrious.  But  the  lower  claffes  of  people  being 
in  England  more  at  their  eafe  than  in  France,  have 
a  greater  tafte  for  living  well,  and  in  particular  for 
keeping  themfelves  clean  *.- 

A 

where  it  was  gathered  into  heaps.  By  a  royal  proclamation, 
privies  were  ordered  to  be  built.  Th$  inhabitants,  though 
long  accuftomed  to  an  arbitrary  government,  refented  this 
proclamation  as  an  infringement  of  the  common  rights  of 
mankind,  and  ftruggled  vigoroufly  againft  it.  The  phyfi* 
cians  were  the  raoft  violent  oppofers  :  they  remonftrated,  that 
if  the  filth  was  not  thrown  into  the  ftreets,  a  fatal  ficknefs 
would  enfue ;  becaufe  the  putrefcent  particles  of  air,  which 
the  filth  attracted,  would  be  imbibed  by  the  human  body. 

*  In  a  country  thigly  peopled,  cleannefs  feldom  prevails* 
The  incitement  is  wanting  of  appearing  agreeable  to  others, 
and  the  natural  inclination  for  cleannefs  yields  to  indolence* 
In  the  high  country  between  Derby  and  Matlock,  thinly 
peopled,  the;  inhabitants  are  as  dirty  as  in  the  wildeft  parts  of 
Scotland. 
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A  beard  gives  to  the  countenance  a  rough  and 
fierce  air,  fuited  to  the  manners  of  a  rough  and 
fierce  people.  The  fame  face  without  a  beard  ap- 
pears milder.;  for  which  reafon,  a  beard  becomes 
uqfaihionable  in  a  poliflied  nation.  Demofthenes, 
the  orator,  lived  in  the  fame  period  with  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  at  which  time  the  Greeks  began  to 
leave  off  beards.  A  buft,  however,  of  that  orator, 
found  in  Herculaneum,  has  a  beard,  which  muft 
either  have  been  done  for  him  when  he  was  young, 
or  from  reludance  in  an  old  man  to  a  new  fafhion. 
Barbers  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Sicily  the 
454th  year  after  the  building  of  Rome.  And  it 
muft  relate  to  a  time  after  that  period  what  Aulus 
Gellius  fays  *,  that  people  accufed  of  any  crime, 
were  prohibited  to  fhave  their  beards  till  they 
were  abfolved.  From  Hadrian  downward,  the 
Roman  Emperors  wore  beards.  Julius  Capitolinus 
reproaches  the  Emperor  Verus  for  cutting  his  beard 
at  the  inftigation  of  a  concubine.  All  the  Roman 
generals  wore  beards  in  Juftinian's  timef.  The 
Pope  (haved  his  beard,  which  was  held  a  manifeft 
apoftafy  by  the  Greek  church,  becaufe  Mofes,  Je- 
fus  Chrift,  and  even  God  the  Father,  were  always 
drawn  with  beards  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  paint- 
ers. Upon  the  dawn  of  fmooth  manners  in  France, 
the  beaus  cut  the  beard  into  fliapes,  and  curled  the 
whifkers.  That  fafhion  produced  a  whimfical  ef- 
R  a  feft : 

*  Lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 

f  Procopii  Hiftoria  Vandalica,  lib.  ii. 
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fed :  men  of  gravity  left  off  beards  altogether.  A 
beard  in  its  natural  fhape,  was  too  fierce  even  for 
then};  an(*  ti^y  could  hot  for  fhame  copy  after  tho 
beaus.  This  accounts  for  a  regulation,  anno  1534, 
of  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  forbidding  the  profeffors 
to  wear  a  beard. 

Language,  when  brought  to  any  perfection  among 
a  polifhed  people;  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts ;  and,  in  that  view,  is  handled 
above.  But,  confidered  as  a  branch  of  external  be- 
haviour, it  belongs  to  the  prefent  fketch.  Every 
part  of  external  behaviour  is  influenced  by  temper 
and  difyofition,  ang  fpeech  more  than  any  other 
part.  In  Elements  of  Criticifm  *  it  is  obferved, 
that  an  emotion  in  many  inftances  bears  a  refeip- 
blance  to  its  caufe.  The  like  holds  univerfally  in 
all  the  natural  founds  prompted  by  paffion.  Let  a 
paflion  be  bold,  rough,  cheerful,  tender,  or  humble, 
ftill  it  holds,  that  the  natural  founds  prompted  by 
it,  are  in  the  fame  tone :  and  hence  the  reafon  why 
thefe  founds  are  the  fame  in  all  languages.  Some 
flight  refemblance  of  the  fame  kind  is  difcoverable 
in  many  artificial  founds.  The  language  of  a  fa- 
yage  is  harfh ;  of  polite  people  fmooth ;  and  of 
women,  foft  and  mufical.  The  tongues  of  favage 
nations  abound  in  gutturals,  or  in  nafals  :  yet  one 
would  imagine  that  fuch  words,  being  pronounced 
with  difficulty,  (hould  be  avoided  by  favages,  as 
they  are  by  children.  ,  But  temper  prevails,  and 
fuggefts  to  favages  harih  founds,  conformable  to 

their 

•  Chap*  ii«  part  6. 
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their  roughnefs.  The  Efquimaux  have  a  language 
compofed  of  the  harfheft  gutturals ;  and  the  Ian* 
guages  of  the  northern  European  nations  are  not 
remarkably  fmoother.  The  Scotch  peafant9  are  a 
frank  and  plain  people ;  and  their  dialed  is  in  the 
tone  of  their  character.  The  Huron  tongue  hath 
ftatelinefs  and  energy  above  mod  known  languages, 
which  is  more  conformable  to  the  elevation  of  their 
fentiments,  than  to  their  prefent  low  condition. 
Thus  the  manners  of  a  people  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  gathered  from  their  language.  Nay,  manners 
may  frequently  be  gathered  from  fipgle  words.  The 
Hebrew  word  lechom  fignifies  both  food  and  fight* 
ing ;  and  tereph  fignifies  both  food  and  plunder. 
Karab  fignifies  to  draw  near  to  one^  and  fignifies  alfo 
to  fight.  The  Greek  word  leia,  which  fignified  ori- 
ginally fpoil  procuted  by  war  or  piracy,  came  to  fig- 
nify  wealth.  And  the  great  variety  of  Greek  words 
fignifying^ ood  and  better,  fignified  originally^ro^ 
and  violent. 

Government,  according  to  its  different  kinds, 
hath  confiderable  influence  in  forming  the  tone  of 
a  language.  Language  in  a  democracy  is  com- 
monly rough  and  coarfe ;  in  an  ariftocracy,  manly 
and  plain  j  in  a  monarchy,  courteous  and  infinuat- 
ing ;  in  defpotifm,  imperious  with  refpeft  to  infe- 
riors, and  humble  with  refpeft  to  fuperiors.  The 
government  of  the  Greek  empire  is  well  reprefent- 
ed  in  Juftinian's  edi&s,  termed  Novella  Conjlitu- 
Hones  ;  the  ftyle  of  which  is  ftiff,  formal,  and  af- 

R  3  fededly 
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fe&edly  (lately,  but  deftitute  of  order,  of  force, 
and  of  ligament.      About  tbree  centuries  ago, 
Tufcany  was  filled  with  fmali  republics,  whofe 
dialed  was  manly  and  plain.     Its  rough  tones 
were  purged  off  by  their  union  under  the  Great 
Duke  of  Tufcany ;  and  the  Tufcan  dialed  has  ar- 
rived nearer  to  perfe&ion  than  any  other  in  Italy. 
The  tone  of  the  French  language  is  well  fuited  to 
the  nature  of  its  government :  every  man  is  polite- 
ly fubmiffive  to  thofe  above  him ;  and  this  tone 
forms  the  character  of  the  language  in  general,  fo  as 
even  to  regulate  the  tone  of  the  few  who  have  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  with  authority.     The  freedom  of  the 
Englifh  government  forms  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple:   the  Englifh  language  is  accordingly  more 
manly  and  nervous  than  the  French,  and  abounds 
more  with  rough  founds.     The  Lacedemonians  of 
old,  a  proud  and  auftere  people,  affe&ed  to  talk 
with  brevity,  in  the  tone  of  command  more  than 
of  advice ;  and  hence  the  Laconic  ftyle,  dry  but 
mafculine.     The  Attic  ftyle  is  more  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for :  it  is  fweet  and  copious,  and  had  a 
remarkable  delicacy  above  the  ftyle  of  any  other 
nation-     And  yet  the  democracy  of  Athens  produ- 
ced rough  manners  ;  witnefs  the  comedies  of  Arif- 
tophanes,  and  the  orations  of  Efchines  and  Demoft- 
henes.     We  are  not  fo  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Athenians,  as  to  account  for  the  difference  be- 
tween their  language  and  their  manners.    We  are 
equally  at  a  lofs  about  the  Ruffian  tongue,  which, 
\<f>  notwithftanding 
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notwithftanding  the  barbarity  of  the  people,  is 
fmooth  and  fonorous :  and,  though  the  Malayans 
are  the  fierceft  people  in  the  univerfe,  their  lan- 
guage is  the  fofteft  of  all  that  are  fpoken  in  Alia. 
All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  the  operation  of  a  ge«* 
neral  caufe  may  be  difturbed  by  particular  cir- 
cumftances.  Languages  refemble  tides :  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon,  which  is  the  general  caufe  of 
tides,  is  in  feveral  inftances  overbalanced  by  parti- 
cular caufes  acting  in  oppofition. 

There  may  be  obferved  in  fome  favage  tribes  a 
certain  refinement  of  language  that  might  do  ho-  - 
nour  to  a  poliihed  people.  The  Canadians  never 
give  a  man  his  proper  name,  in  fpeaking  to  him.  If 
he  be  a  relation,  he  is  addrefied  to  in  that  quality : 
if  a  ftranger,  the  fpeaker  gives  him  fome  appella- 
tion that  marks  affe&ion  j  fuch  as  brother,  coufin,  . 
friend. 

In  early  times,  people  lived  in  a  very  fimple 
manner,  ignorant  of  fuch  habitual  wants  as  are 
commonly  termed  luxury.  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and 
and  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  tended  their  father's 
flocks :  they  were  really  ihepherdefles.  Young 
women  of  fafhion  drew  water  from  the  well' with 
their  own  hands.  The  joiner  who  made  the  bridal 
bed  of  Ulyfles,  was  Ulyfles  himfelf  *.  The  Prin- 
cefs  Kauficaa  wafhes  the  family-clothes  ;  and  the 
Princes  her  brothers,  (upon  her  return,  unyoke  the 
car,  and  carry  in  the  clothes  f .    Queens,  and  even 

R  4  female 

*  Odyffey,  book  23.  t  Book  6.  &  7.   . 
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female  deities,  are  employed  in  fpinning*.  Is  it 
from  this  faihion  that  young  women  in  England 
are  denominated  fpinjiers  ?  Telemachus  goes  to 
council  with  no  attendants  hut  two  dogs : 

"  Soon  as  in  folcran  form  th*  aflembly  fat, 
"  From  his  high  dome  hhnfelf  defcends  in  ftate  ; 
"  Bright  in  his  hand  a  ponderous  jav'Kn  fhin'd ; 
"  Two  dogs,  a  faithful  guard,  attend  behind." 

Odyffey,  book  2. 

Priam's  car  is  yoked  hy  his  own  fons,  when  he  goes 
to  redeem  from  Achilles  the  hody  of  his  fon  Hec- 
tor. Telemachus  yokes  his  own  carf.  Homer*3 
heroes  kill  and  drefs  their  own  vi&uals  J.  Achilles  v 
entertaining  Priam,  flew  a  (how-white  Iheep  ;  and 
his  two  friends  flea'd  and  drafted  it.  Achilles  him- 
felf  divided  the  roafted  meat  among  hisguefts§. 
The  ftory  of  Ruth  is  a  pleafing  inftance  of  fimpli- 
city  in  ancient  times ;  and  her  laying  herfelf  down 
to  fleep  at  the  feet  of  Boaz,  a  no  lefs  pleafing  in- 
ftance of  innocence  in  thefe  times.  No  people  li- 
ved more  innocently  than  the  ancient  Germans, 
though  men  and  women  lived  together  without  re- 
ferve.  They  flept  promifcuoufly  round  the  walls 
of  their  houfes j  and  yet  we  never  read  of  adultery 

among 

*  Book  io. 

f  Odyffey,  book  15.  %  Odyffey,  book  19*  &  20. 

§  Pope,  judging  it  below  the  dignity  of  Achilles  to  acT:  the 
butcher,  fuppreffes  that  article,  impofing  the  tafk  upon  his 
two  friends.  Pope  did  not  confider,  that  from  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  ancient  manners,  proceeds  one  of  the  capital  pleafure$ 
we  have  in  perufing  Homer. 
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among  them.  The  Scotch  Highlanders  to  this  day 
live  in  the  fame  manner.  In  Sparta,  men  and  women 
lived  familiarly  together :  public  baths  were  com- 
mon to  both  ;  and  in  certain  games,  they  danced 
and  combated  together  naked  as  when  born.  In  a 
later  period,  the  Spartan  dames  were  much  cor- 
rupted ;  occafioned,  as  authors  fay,  by  a  fhameful 
freedom  of  intercourfe  between  the  fexes.  But  re- 
mark, that  corruption  was  not  confined  to  the  fe- 
male fex,  men  having  degenerated  as  much  from 
their  original  manhood  as  women  from  their  ori- 
ginal chaftity ;  and  I  have  no  difficulty  to  main- 
tain, that  gold  and  filver,  admitted  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  what  corrupted  both  fexes. 
Opulence  could  not  fail  to  have  the  fame  effecft 
there  that  it  has  every  where  ;  which  is  to  excite 
luxury  and  every  fpecies  of  fenfuality.  The  Spar- 
tans accordingly,  renouncing  aufterity  of  manners, 
abandoned  themfelves  to  pleafure  :  the  moft  expen- 
sive furniture,  the  fofteft  beds,  fuperb  tapeftry,  pre- 
cious vafes,  exquifitfc  wines,  delicious  viands,  were 
not  now  too  delicate  for  an  effeminate  Spartan,  once 
illuftrious  for  every  manly  virtue.  Lycurgus  un- 
derftood  human  nature  better  than  the  writers  do 
who  carp  at  him.  It  was  his  intention,  to  make 
his  countrymen  foldiers,  not  whining  lovers :  and 
he  juftly  thought,  that  familiar  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  fexes,  would  confine  their  appetites 
within  the  bounds  of  nature ;  an  ufeful  leflbn  to 
women  of  fafhion  in  our  days,  who  expofe  their 

nakednefs 
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nakednefs  in  order  to  attrad  and  enflame  lovers. 
What  juftifies  this  reafboing  is,  the  afcendant  that 
Spartan  dames  had  over  their  hufbands  while  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  were  in  vigour :  they  in  effed 
ruled  the  ftate  as  well  as  their  own  families. 
Such  afcendant  cannot  be  obtained  nor  preferved 
but  by  drift  virtue :  a  women  of  loofe  manners 
may  be  the  objed  of  loofe  defire ;  but  feldom  wiU 
flie  gain  an  afcendant  over  any  man,  and  never 
over  her  hufband. 

Not  to  talk  of  gold,  filver  was  fcarce  in  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  the  third  Edward.  Rents 
were  paid  in  kind ;  and  what  mctoey  they  had, 
was  locked  up  in  the  coffers  of  the  great  barons. 
Pieces  of  plate  were  bequeathed  even  by  kings  of 
England,  fo  trifling  in  our  eftimation,  that  a  gen- 
tlemen of  a  moderate  fortune  would  be  afhamed 
to  mention  fuch  in  his  will. 

Next  of  adion.  Man  is  naturally  prone  to  mo- 
tion j  witnefs  children,  who  are  never  at  reft  but 
when  afleep.  Where  reafon  gdverns,  a  man  reftrains 
that  reftlefs.difpofition,  and  never  ads  without  a 
motive.  Savages  have  few  motives  to  adion  when 
the  belly  is  full j  their  huts  require  little  work, 
and  their  covering  of  {kins  ftill  lefs.  Hunting  and 
fifhing  employ  all  their  adivity.  After  much  fa- 
tigue in  hunting,  reft  is  fweet ;  which  the  favage 
prolongs,  having  no  motive  to  adion  till  the  time 
of  hunting  returns.  Savages  accordingly,  like 
dogs,  are  extremely  adive  in  the  field,  and  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  indolent  at  home  *.  Savages  in  the  tor- 
rid zone  are  indolent  above  all  others;  they  go  na+ 
ked  ;  their  huts  cod  them  no  trouble  ;  and  vege- 
tables, that  grow  fpontaneoufly,  are  their  only 
food.  The  Spaniards  who'  fir  ft  landed  in  Hifpa*- 
niola,  were  furprifed  at  the  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitants. They  are  defcribed  as  lazy,  and  without 
ambition  ;  pafling  part  of  their  time  in  eating  and 
dancing,  and  th£  reft  in  ileep;  having  no  great 
fhare  of  memory,  and  ftill  lefs  of  underftanding. 
The  character  given  of  thefe  favages  belongs  to 
all,  efpecially  to  favages  in  hot  climates.  The  im- 
perfection of  their  memory  and  judgment  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  want  of  exercife.  The  fame  imper- 
fection was  remarkable  in  the  people  of  Paraguay, 

when 

*  "  Quoties  bella  non  ineunt,  non  multum  venatibus,  plus 
per  otium,  tranfigunt,  dediti  fomno,  ciboque.  Fortiflimu* 
quifque  ac  bellicofifCmus  nihil  agens,  delegata  domus  et  pe- 
natium  et  agrorum  cura  fceminis  fenibusque,  et  infirmiffimo 
cuique  ex  familia,  ipfi  hebent ;  mira  diverfitate  naturae,  cum 
iidem  homines  fie  ament  inertiam,  et  oderint  quietem."-  Taci- 
tvs,  De  moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  15.— -[/»  Engli/h  thus  :  "  Whilqi 
4«  not  engaged  in  war,  they  do  not  often  fpend  their  time  in 
"  hunting,  but  chiefly  in  indolence/  minding  nothing  but 
*  their  fleep  and  food.  The  braveft  and  mod  warlike  among 
"  them,  having  nothing  to  do,  pafs  the  time  in  a  fluggifh 
"  ft  up  id  y,  committing  the  care  of  the  houfe,  the  family,  and  the 
•'  culture  of  the  lands,  to  women,  old  men,  and  to  the  moft 
•'  weakly.  Such  is  the  wonderful  diverfity  of  their  nature,  that 
•'  they  are  at  once  the  moft  indolent  of  beings,  and  the  moft 
!c  impatient  of  reft."] 
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when  under  Jefuit  government ;  of  which  afterw 
ward  *• 

We  now  take  under  confideration,  the  progrefs 
of  fuch  manners  as  are  more  peculiarly  influenced 
by  internal  difpofition  ;  preparing  the*reader  by  a 
general  view,  before  entering  into  particulars^ 
Man  is  by  nature  a  timid  animal,  having  little 
ability  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  harm  :  but  he  be- 
comes bold  in  fociety,  and  gives  vent  to  paflion 
againft  his  enemies.  In  the  hunter-ftate,  the  daily 
pra&ice  of  flaughtering  innocent  animals  for  food, 
hardens  men  in  cruelty :  txtore  favage  than  bears 
or  wolves,  they  are  cruel  even  to  their  own  kind  f . 

The 

*  Book  2.  fketch  i. 

f  Though  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  conception,  that  blood, 
flefh,  fibres,  or  bones,  can  be  afvbfiratum  for  thought,  for  will, 
for  paflion,  or  for  any  mental  quality ;  yet  certain  philofo- 
phers  boldly  undertake  to  derive  even  the  nobleft  principles 
from  external  circumftances  relative  to  the  body  only.  Thus, 
courage  and  cowardice  are  held  to  depend  on  the  climate  by 
the  celebrated  Montefquieu  and  feveral  others.  Sir  William 
Temple  afcribes  thefe  qualities  to  food,  maintaining,  that  no 
animal  which  lives  on  vegetables  is  endowed  with  courage, 
the  horfe  and  cock  alone  excepted.  I  relifh  not  doctrines 
that  tend  to  degrade  the  moft  refined  mental  principles  into 
bodily  properties.  With  refpect  to  the  point  under  confide- 
ration, a  very  acute  philofopher,  taking  a  hint  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  derives  from  the  difference  of  food  the  mental 
qualities  of  cruelty  and  humanity,  (a)  "  Certain  it  is,  (fays 
*'  that  author),  that  the  people  who  fubfift  moftly  on  animal 

«•  fooJ 
(a)  Erailf,  Ur.  i. 
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The  calm  and  fedentary  life  of  a  fhepherd,  tends 
to  foften  the  harfti  manners  pf  hunters  ;  and  agri- 
culture, 

*c  food  are  cruel  and  fierce  above  others.    The  barbarity  of 
*'  the  Englifh  is  well  known :  the  Gaures,  who  live  wholly 
4t  on  vegetables,  are  the  fweeteft-tempered  of  all  men.  Wicked 
€t  men  harden  themfelves  to  murder  by  drinking  blood." 
Even  the  mod  acute  thinkers  are  not  always  on  their  guard 
.againft  trivial  analogies.     Blood  and  {laughter,  are  the  fruits 
of  cruelty  ;  and  hence  it  is  raftly  inferred,  that  the  drinking 
blood  and  eating  flefb  tend  to  infpire  cruelty.  The  Carribbees, 
in   the  fame  way  of  thinking,  abftain  from  fwines  flefti ; 
"  which  (fay  they),  would  make  our  eyes  fmall  like  thofe  of 
**  fwine."     Before  venturing  on  a  general  rule,  one  ought 
to  be  prepared  by  an  extenfive  induction  of  particulars.  What 
will  W.  Rofleau  fay  as  to  the  Macaflars,  who  never  tafte  ani- 
mal food,  and  yet  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  fierceft  of 
mortals  ?    And  what  will  he  fay  as  to  the  Negroes  of  New 
Guinea,  remarkably  brutal  and  cruel?    A  favourite  dog> 
companion  to  his  matter,  lives  commonly  on  the  refufe  of 
his  table,  and  yet  is  remarkably  gentle*    The  Englifli  are, 
noted  for  love  of  liberty  1  they  cannot  bear  oppreffion ;  and 
they  know  no  bounds  to  refentment  againft  oppreffors,    He 
may  call  this  cruelty  if  he  be  fo  difpofed  :  others,  more  can- 
did, will  efteem  it  a  laudable  property.     But  to  charge  a 
nation  in  general  with  cruelty  and  ferocity,  can  admit  no  exV 
cufe  but  flubborn  truth.     Ignorance  cannot  be  admitted : 
and  yet  he  mews  grofs  ignorance,  as  no  people  are  more 
poted  for  humanity :  in  no  other  nation  do  fympathetic  af- 
fections prevail  more :  none  are  more  ready,  in  cafes  of  di, 
ftrefs,  to  ftretch  out  a  relieving  hand*     Did  not  the  Englifh- 
in  abolilhing  the  horrid  barbarity  of  torture,  give  an  illuftrious 
example  of  humanity  to  all  other  nations  ?    Nay,  his  inftanc* 
that  butchers  are  prohibited  from  being  put  upon  a  jury,  the 

only 
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"culture,  requiring  the  union  of  many  hands  in  one 
operation,  improves  benevolence*  But  here  the 
hoarding  appetite  ftarts  up  to  difturb  that  aufpi- 
cious  commencement  of  civilization.  Skilful  hus- 
bandry, producing  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  plenty, 
paves  the  way  to  arts  and  manufactures.  Fine 
houfes,  fplendid  gardens,  and  rich  apparel,  are  de- 
firable  ohje&s :  the  appetite  for  property  becomes 
headftrong,  and  to  obtain  gratification  tramples 
down  every  obftacle  of  juftice  or  honour  *.  Diffe- 
rences arife,  fomenting  difcord  and  refentment : 
war  fprings  up,  even  among  thofe  of  the  fame 
tribe ;  and  while  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  take 
revenge  at  his  own  hand  f,  that  fierce  paffion  fwal- 
lowed  up  all  others.  Inequality  of  rank  and  fortune 
faltered  diffocial  paffions  ;  witnefs  pride,  in  parti- 
cular, 

only  particular  inftance  he  gives  of  their  cruelty,  is,  on  the 
*  contrary,  a  proof  of  their  humanity.  For  why  are  butchers 
excluded  from  being  judges  in  criminal  trials  ?  for  no  other 
reafon  than  that  being  inured  to  the  blood  of  animals,  they 
may  have  too  little  regard  to  the  lives  of  their  fellow»fubje&s, 
Flefh  is  compofed  of  particles  of  different  kinds.  In  the 
ftomach,  as  in  a  (till,  it  is  refolved  into  its  component  par- 
ticles, and  ceafes  to  be  flefh  before  it  enters  the  lacleals.  Will 
M.  RofTeau  venture  to  fay,  which  of  thefe  component  par* 
tides  it  is  that  generates  a  cruel  difpofition  ?  Man,  from  the 
form  of  his  teeth,  and  from  other  circumftances,  is  evidendy 

*  fitted  by  his  maker  for  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food ;  and 
it  would  be  an  imputation  on  providence,  that  either  of  them 

"fhould  have  any  bad  efiedt  on  his  mind  more  than  on  his  body, 

*  See  Sketch  3.        f  See  HiftoricalLaw-tra&s,  trad  1. 
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cular,  which  produced  a  cuftom,  once  univerfal  a- 
mong  barbarians,  of  killing  men,  women,  dogs,  and 
horfes,  for  the  ufe  of  a  chieftain  in  the  other  world. 
Such  complication  of  hateful  and  violent  paffions, 
rendering  fociety  uncomfortable,  cannot  be  Hem- 
med by  any  human  means,  other  than  whole- 
fome  laws :  a  momentary  obftacle  inflames  defire j 
but  perpetual  reftraint  deadens  even  the  moft  fer- 
vid paffion.  The  authority  of  good  government 
gave  vigour  to  kindly  afFedtions  ;  and  appetite  for 
fociety,  which  a&s  inceflantly,  though  not  violent- 
ly* gave  a  currency  to  mutual  good  offices.  A  cir- 
cumftance  concurred  to  blunt  the  age  of  diffocial 
paffions :  the  firft  focieties  were  fmall ;  and  fmall 
ftates  in  clofe  neighbourhood  engender  difcord  and 
refentment  without  end :  the  jun&ion  of  many  fuch 
ftates  into  a  great  kingdom,  removes  people  farther 
from  their  enemies,  and  renders  them  more  gen- 
tle *.  In  that  fituation,  men  have  leifure  and  fe- 
datenefs  to  relifh  the  comforts  of  focial  life  :  they 
find  that  felfifli  and  turbulent  paffions  are  fubver^ 
five  of  fociety  ;  and  through  foitdnefs  for  focial  in- 
,  tercourfe,  they  patiently  undergo  the  fevere  difci- 
pline,  of  reftraining  paffion  and  fmoothing  manners. 
Violent  paffions  that  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety 
have  fubfided,  and  are  now  fcldom  heard  of:  hu* 
inanity  is  in  fafhion,  and  focial  affe&ions  prevail. 
Men  improve  in  urbanity  by  converfing  with  wo- 
men ;  and,  however  felfifli  at  heart,  they  conciliate 

favour 
*  See  this  more  fuBy  handled,  book  2.  flcetch  1. 
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favour,  by  affuming  an  air  of  difintereftednefs. 
Selfilhnefs,  thus  refined,  becomes  an  effe&ual  caufe 
Of  civilization.  But  what  follows  ?  Turbulent  ahd 
,  violent  paffions  are  buried,  never  again  to  revive  ; 
leaving  the  mind  totally  ingroffed  by  felf-intereft. 
In  the  original  ftate  of  hunters,  there  being  little 
connexion  among  individuals,  every  man  minds  his 
own  concerns,  and  felfifhnefs  governs.  The  difco- 
very  that  hunting  is  beft  carried  on  in  company, 
promotes  fome  degree  of  fociety  in  that  ftate :  it 
gains  ground  in  the  fhepherd  ftate,  and  makes  a  ca- 
pital figure  where  hufbandry  and  commerce  flou- 
rifli.  Private  concord  is  promoted  by  focial  affec- 
tion ;  and  a  nation  is  profperous  in  proportion  as 
the  amor  patria  prevails.  But  wealth,  acquired 
whether  by  conqueft  or  commerce,  is  productive  of 
luxury,  and  every  fpecies  of  fenfuality.  As  thefe 
increafe,  focial  affections  decline,  and  at  laft  vanifh. 
This  is  vifible  in  every  opulent  city  that  has  long 
flourilhed  in  extenfive  commerce.  Selfilhnefs  be- 
comes the  ruling  paffion :  friendfliip  is  no  more ; 
and  even  blood- relation  is  little  regarded.  Every 
man  ftudies  his  own  intereft :  opulence  and  fenfual 
pleafure  are  idols  worfhipped  by  all.  And  thus, 
in  the  progrefs  of  manners,  men  end  as  they  be- 
gan :  felfifhnefs  is  no  lefs  eminent  in  the  laft  and 
mod  polifhed  ftate  of  fociety,  than  in  the  firft  and 
mod  rude  ftate. 

From  a  general  vieW  of  the  progrefs  of  maimers 
we  defcend  to  particulars.  And  the  firft  fcene  that 

prefents 
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prefents  itfelf  i%  cruelty  to  fti^g^,  e^t^4^  ifi 
procefs  of  time*  agadnii  members  of  \ke  feme  tpl&f . 
Anger  and  refentment  are  predominant  m  lavage, 
who  never  think  of  reft  raining  pafliog.  But  th*s 
charter  is  not  wiverfal :  fowe  tribes  a^e  remark- 
able for  humanity,  as  mentioned  in  the  firft  ifeetefc. 
Anger  and  refentowit  formed  the  character  of  our 
European  aaceftors,  ^nd  rendered  them  fierce  and 
•cruel.  The  Goths  Were  fo  prone  to  blqod,  that,  in 
their  firft  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories,  th*y 
mafiacred  man,  woiman,  and  child,  Ficgppbi*  im- 
ports, that  in  ope  of  thefe  injoad$  they  left  Italy 
thin  of  inhabitants.  They  were  however  m  hQ- 
jjeft  peopk ;  and  by  the  polifli  they  received  in  the 
civilized  parts  of  Europe^  they  became:  n&  k&  re- 
markable foe  humanity,  than  formerly  fi>r  cruelty. 
Totil^  theiir  king,  hgvfag  mattered  Rome  afte*  a 
long  and,  bloody  fiege,  permitted  pot  3  fiagls per- 
fon  to  be  killed  in  cold  blood,  nor  the  cfcaftity  of 
any  wo&wn.tQ  be  attempted*  Qm  (*answt  w>thcmt 
horror  thiak  of  th$  canton  cruelties  e^erqiftd  ty 
t&e  Twtars  agamft  the  nations  ipystdod  by  thwa 
Under  Gengijacan  and  Timor  Bee* 

A  Scythian,  fays  Herodotus,  prefenfc  the  king 
tvith  the  he^ds  of  the  enemies  he  has  killed  in  bat- 
tle ;  and  tfye  man  who  brings  Dot  a  head,  gets  no 
{bare  of  the  plunder.  He  add?,  that  nwuty  Scythi- 
ans clothe  tbemfelves  with  the  (kins  of  fpeq,  and 
make  ufe  of  the  fkulls  of  their  enemies  to  drink  out 
of.     Diodorus  Siculus  reports  of  th*  Gai*&  that 

Vol.  I.  S  they 
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they  carry  home  the  heads  of  jtheir  enemies  flain  in 
battle ;  and  after  embalming  them,  depofit  them  in 
chefts  as  their  chief  trophy ;  bragging  of  the  fums 
offered  for  thefe  heads  by  the  friends  of  the  decea- 
fed,  and  refufed.  In  fimilar  circumftances,  men 
are  the  fame  all  the  world  over.  The  fcalping  of 
enemies,  in  daily  ufe  among  the  North- American 
favages,  is  equally  cruel  and  barbarous. 

No  favages  are  more  cruel  than  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  were,  as  defcribed  by  Homer  r  nten  but- 
chered in  cold  blood,  towns  reduced  to  afhes,  fove- 
reigns  expofed  to  the  moil  humbling  indignities,  no 
refped  paid  to  age  nor  to  fex.  The  young  Adraf- 
tus  *,  thrown  from  his  car,  and  lying  in  the  duft, 
obtained  quarter  from  M enelaus.  Agamemnon  up- 
braided his  brother  for  lenity  :  "  Let  none  from  de- 
"  ftru&ion  efcape,  not  even  the  lifping  infant  in 
"  the  mother's  arms :  all  her  fons  muft  with  Ilium 
"  fall,  and  on  her  ruins  unburied  remain."  He 
pierced  the  fupplicant  with  his  fpear  j  and  fetting 
his  foot  on  the  body,  pulled  it  out.  He&or,  ha- 
ving dripped  Patroclus  of  his  arms,  drags  the  flain 
along,  vowing  to  lop  the  head  from  the  trunk,  and 
to  give  the  mangled  corfe  a  prey  to  the  dogs  of 
Troy.  And  the  feventeenth  book  of  the  Iliad  is 
wholly  employed  in  defcribing  the  conteft  about 
the  body  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Befide 
the  brutality  of  preventing  the  laft  duties  from  be- 
ing 

♦Book  6.  of  the  Iliad. 


ing  performed  to  a  deceafed  friend,  it  is  a  lotf 
fcene,  unworthy  of  heroes.  It  was  equally  brutal 
in  Achilles  to  drag  the  corfe  of  Hedtof  to  the  (hips 
tied  to  his'  car.  In  a  fcene  between  He&or  and 
Andromache  *,  the  treatment  of  vanquiflied  ene- 
mies is  pathetically  defcribed ;  fovereigns  ifiaffa- 
cred,  and  their  bodies  left  a  prfey  to  dogs  and  vul- 
tures.; fucking  infatits  dafhed  againft  the  pavement; 
ladies  of  the  firft  rank  forced  to  perform  the  loweft 
a&s  of  flavery.  He&or  doth  not  diffemble,  that  if 
Troy  ihbuld  be  conquered,  his  poor  wife  would  be 
condemned  to  draw  water  like  the  vUeft  Have.  He- 
cuba, in  Euripides,  laments  that  fhe  was  chained 
like  a  dog  at  Agamemnon's  gate ;  and  the  fame  fa- 
vage  manners  are  defcribed  in  many  other  Greek 
tragedies.  ProAetheus-  makes  free  with  the  hea- 
venly fire,  in  order  to  give  life  to  man.  As  a  pu- 
nifhment  for  bringing  rational  creatures  into  exift- 
ence,  the  gods  decree,  that- he  be  chained  to  a  rock, 
and  abandoned  to  birds  of  prey.  Vulcan  is  intro- 
duced by  ^SLfchylus  rattling  the  chain,  nailing  one 
end  to  a  rock,  and  the  other  to  the  breaft-bone  of 
the  criminal  Who  but  an  American  favage  can 
at  prefent  behold  fuch  a  fpe&acle,  and  not  be 
(hocked  ?  A  fcene  reprefenting  a  woman  murder- 
ed by  her  children,  would  be  hifred  by  every  mo- 
dern audience  ;  and  yet  that  horrid  fcene  was  re- 
prefented  with  applaufe  in  the  Eleftra  of  Sopho- 

S  2  cles. 

*  Iliad,  book  6. 
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cles.  Stoboeus  reports  a  faying  of  Mcnander,  that 
even  the  gods  cannot  infpire  a  foldier  with  civility: 
no  wonder  that  the  Greek  foldiers  were  brutes  and 
barbarians,  when  war  was  waged,  not  only  againft 
the  ftate,  but  againft  every  individual.  At  prefent, 
humanity  prevails  among  foldiers  as  among  others  ; 
becaufe  we  make  war  only  againft  a  ftate,  not  a- 
gainft  individuals.  The  Greeks  are  the  lefs  excu- 
fable  for  their  cruelty,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
fenfible  that  humanity  is  a  cardinal  virtue*  Bar- 
barians are  always  painted  by  Homer  as  cruel  ;  po- 
lifhed  nations  as  tender  and  companionate : 

€t  Ye  gods !  (he  cried)  upon  what  barren  coaft, 
"  In  what  new  region  is  Ulyfles  toft  ? 
"  Poflcfs'd  by  wild  barbarians  fierce  in  arms, 
"  Or  men  whofe  bofom  tender  pity  warms  ¥' 

Odjfiy,  Book  13.  241. 

Cruelty  is  incopiiftent  with  true  heroifm  ;  and, 
accordingly,  very  little  of  the  latter  is  difcoverable 
in  any  of  Homer's  warriors.  So  much  did  they 
retain  of  the  favage  character,  as,  even  without 
blufhing,  to  fly  from  an  enemy  fuperior  in  bodily 
ftrength.  Diomedes,  who  makes  an  illuftriou* 
figure  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  retires  when 
Hedor  appears :  "  Diomedes  beheld  the  chief,  and 
"  fhuddered  to  his  inrnoft  foul."  Antilochus,  fon 
of  Neftor,  having  flain  Melanippus  *  ruftied  for- 
ward, eager  to  feize  his  bright  arms.     But  feeing 

Hedor, 

*  Book  15. 
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He<ftor,  he  fled  like  a  beaft  of  prey  who  flmns  the 
gathering  hinds.  And  the  great  He&or  himfelf 
fhamefully  turns  his  back  upon  the  near  approach 
of  Achilles:  "  Periphetes,  endowed  with  every 
"  virtue,  renowned  in  the  race,  great  in  war,  in 
"  prudence  excelling  his  fellows,  gave  glory  to 
"  Heftor,  covering  the  chief  with  renown."  One> 
would  exped  a  fierce  combat  between  thefe  two 
bold  warriors.  Not  fo,  Periphetes  ftumbling,  fell 
to  the  ground ;  and  He&or  was  not  afhamed  to 
transfix  with  his  fpear  the  unrefifting  hero. 

/In  the  fame  tone  of  charade r,  nothing  is  more 
common  among  Homer's  warriors  than  to  infult  a 
vanquifhed  foe.  Patroclus,  having  beat  Cebriones 
to  the  ground  with  a  huge  ftone,  derides  his  fall  in 
the  following  words : 

"  Good  heav'ns  !  what  a&ive  feats  yon  artift  (hows, 
«  What  fkllful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes  ! 
"  Mark  with  what  eafe  they  fink  into  the  f&nd. 
"  Pity!  that  all  their  pra&ke  is  by  land." 

The  Greeks  are  represented*  one  after  another 
ftabbing  the  dead  body  of  Heftor :  i%  Nor  flood  an 
"  Argive  near  the  chief  who  infli&ed  not  a  wound. 
"  Surely  now,  faid  they,  more  eafy  of  accefs  is 
"  He&or,  than  when  he  launched  on  the  fhips 
"  brands  of  devouring  fire/' 

When  fucJh  were  the  manners  of  warriors  at  the 
fiege  of  Troy,  it  is  no  furprife  to  find  the  heroes  on 

S3  both 
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both  fides  no  lefs  intent  on  ftripping  the  {lain  than 
on  viftory.  They  are  every  where  reprefented  as 
greedy  of  fpoil. 

The  Jews  did  not  yield  to  the  Greeks  in  cruelr- 
ty.  It  is  unneceflary  to  give  inftances,  as  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Teft^ment  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  one.  I  ftiall  feledt  one  inftance  for  a  fpe- 
ciraen,  dreadfully  cruel  without*  any  juft  provoca- 
tion :  "  And  David  gathered  all  the  people  toge- 
f€  ther,  and  went  to  Rabbah,  and  fought  againft  it, 
"  and  took  it.  And  Jie  brought  forth  the  people 
"  that  were  therein,  £nd  put  them  under  faws,  and 
"  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron, 
fl  and  made  them  pafs  through  the  brick-kiln :  and 
P  thus  did  he  unto  all  the  cities  of  the  children  qf 
"  Ammon*." 

That  cruelty  was.  predominant  among  the  Ro- 
mans, is  eyident  from  every  one  of  their  hiftorians. 
If  a  Rojnan  citizen  was  found  murdered  in  his  own 
houfe,  his  whole  houfehold  Haves,  perhaps  two  or 
three  hundred?  were  put  to  deatlj  without  mercy, 
unleft  they  gould  deted  the  murderer.  Such  a 
Jaw,  cruel  and  unjuft,  coul4  never  have  been  en- 
aded  among  a  people  of  any  humanity.  Brutality 
to  their  offspring  was  glaring.  Children  were 
h6ld,  like  cattle,  to  bp  the  father's  property  :  agd 
Jo  tenacious  wa§  the  patria  potejlas,  that  if  a  fon  or 
daughter  fold  to  be  a  Have  was  fet  free,  he  or  fh$ 

f  %  Samuel,  zij.  29. 
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fell  again  under  the  father's  power,  to  be  fold  a  fe-* 
cond  time,  and  even  a  third  time.  *  The  power  of 
life  and  death  over  children  was  much  lefs  unna- 
tural, while  no  public  tribunal  exifted  for  punifh- 
ing  crimes.  A  fon,  being  a  Have,  could  have  no 
property  of  his  own.  Julius  Caefar  was  the,  firft 
who  privileged  a  fon  to  retain  for  his  .own  ufe 
fpoils  acquired  in  war.  When  law  became  a  lucra- 
tive profefiiori,  what  a  fon  gained  in  that  way  was 
declared  to  be  his  property.  In  Athens,  a  man 
had  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  children ;  but* 
as  they  were  not  Haves,  what  they  acquired  be- 
longed to  themfelves.  So  late  as  the  days  of  Dio- 
clefian,  a  fon's  marriage  did  not  diffblve  the  Ro- 
man patrid  potejlas*.  But  the  power  of  felling 
children  wore  out  of  ufe  f .  When  powers  fo  un- 
natural were  given  to  men  over  their  children,  and 
cxercifed  fo  tyrannically,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
of  their  cruelty  to  others  %  ?     During  the  fecond 

S4,  triumvirate, 

*  1.  x.  Cod.  cap.  De  patria  poteftate. 

f  1.  io.  eod. 

*  X  The  effeft  of  fuch  unnatural  powers  was  to  eradicate 
natural  affe&ton  between  a  man  and  his  children.  And,  ixl- 
deed,  fo  little  of  nature  was  left  in  this  connexion,  that  a  tafw 
was  found  neceflary,  prohibiting  a  man  to  difinherit  his  chiU 
dren,  except  for  certain  caufes  fpecified,  importing  grofs  in- 
gratitude in  the  latter ;  which  was  done  by  Juftinian  the  Em- 
peror in  one  of  his  novels.  But  behold  what  follows.  A 
prohibition  to  exheredate  childen  renders  them  independent ; 
#nd  fuch  independence  produces  an  £fre&  ftill  more  pernicious 

than 
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f ritorhVirate,  horrid  ferueltfeft  tveVc  fevety  4ny  pfer- 
pfctrated  without  pity  or  Tetnorfe.  Antony,  having 
Wdferfcd  Cicero  to  he  beheads,  and  tfhe  head  to  be 
bffctfgHt  to  hiitt,  Viewed  it  with  favage  pteafure. 
H*s  triife  £ultia  laifi  hold  of  it,  ftmck  it  on  the 
iat!fe,iiliered  many  bitter  executions,  and,  having 
|>tetc£d  it  between  her  knees,  drew  out  the  tongue, 
ahtl  pierced  it  with  a  bodkin.  The  delight  it 
ga*e  the  Romans  to  fee  wild  beafts  fet  lodfe  a- 
jjairift  on$  anothter  in  their  circus,  is  a  proof  not  at 
ill  ambiguous  of  their  tafte  for  Wood,  even  at  the 
time  of  their  higheft  civilization.  The  edile  Seaa- 
rusfertt  at  one  time  to  Rotne  150  panthers,  Pom- 
jfey  416,  and  Anguftus  420,  far  the  public  f pe<3a- 
eles.  Their  gladiatorian  combats  are  a  lefs  evi- 
dent proof  bf  their  ferocity:  the  courage  and  adT 
Idrefs  everted  in  thefe  combats  gave  a  manly  plea- 
sure, that  balanced  in  fame  meafure  the  pain  of 
feeing  thefe  podf  fellows  cut  and  llafh  one  anotherr. 
And,  that  the  Romans  were  never  cyjred  of  their 
thirft  for  blood,  appears  from  Caligula,  Nero^  and 
many  other  monfters,  who  tormented  the  Romans 

after 

{han  defpotic  power  m  a  father.  Awe  and  reverence  to  pa- 
rents make  the  only  effe&ual  check  againft  the  headftrong 
..pafiion*  of  youth ;  remove  that  check,  and  young  men  of 
fortune  will  give  the  rein  to  evqry  vice.  It  deferves  to  he  fe- 
ricmfly  pondered,  whether  the  fame  encouragement  be  not 
given  to  vice,  by  a  pra&ice  general  in  England  among  men 
of  fortune  in  their  marriage-articles,  which  is,  to  veft  t^e 
eitate  in  trufiees,  for  behoof  of  the  heir  of  the  marriage. 
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after  IA.uguftijs.  There  is  no  example  in  modern 
times  of  fuch  monfters  in  France,  though  an  abfo- 
iutte:  monarchy,  nor  even  in  Turkey. 

Ferocity  was  in  t^e  Roman  empire,  canfiderabiy 
mollified  by  literature  and  other  fine  arts  ;  but  it 
acquired  new  force  upon  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  who  cruflied  that  empire.  In  the 
year  559,  Clotaire,  King  of  the  Franks,  burnt  alive 
his  fern,  with  all  his  friends,  becaufethey  had  re- 
belled againft  him.  Queen  Brunehaud,  being  by 
Clotaire  II.  condemned  to  die,  was  dragged  through 
the  catap  at  a  horfe's  tail,  till  fhe  gave  up  the 
gh6ft.  The  ferocity  of  European  nations  became 
boundlefs  during  the  anarchy  of  the  feudal  fyftem. 
Many  peafants  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Fiance 
being  forely  opprefied  in  civil  wars  carried  on  by 
the  nobles  againft  each  other,  turned  defperate, 
gathered  together  in  bodies,  refolving  to  extirpate 
all  the  nobles.  A  party  of  them,  anno  1358,  forced 
open  the  cattle  of  a  knight,  hung  him  upon  a  gal- 
lows, violated  in  his  prefence  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, roafled  him  upon  a  fpit,  compelled  his  wife 
and  children  to  eat  of  hisflefli,  and  terminated  that 
horrid  fcene  with  maffacring  the  whole  family,  and 
burning  the  caflle.  When  they  were  afked,  fays 
Froifiard,  why  they  committed  fuch  abominable 
actions,  their  aiifwer  was,  "  That  they  did  as  they 
"  faw  others  do ;  and  that  all  the  nobles  in  the 
k\  world  ought  to  be  deftroyed."  The  nobles, 
When  the^r  got  the  Upper  hand,  were  equally  cruel. 

They 
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They  put  all  to  fire  and  fword,  and  maflacred  evte^ 
ry  peafant  who  came  in  the  way,  without  trou- 
bling themfelvcs  to  feparate  the  innocent  from  the 
guilty.  The  Count  de  Ligny  encouraged  his  ne- 
phew, a  boy  of  fifteen,  to  kill  with  his  own  hand 
fome  prifoners  who  were  his  countrymen;  in 
which,  fays  Monftrelet,  the  young  man  took  great 
delight.  How  much  worfe  than  brutaj.  muft  have 
been  the  manners  of  that  age  !  for  even  a  beaft  of 
prey  kills  not  but  when  mitigated  by  hunger.  The 
third  ad  of  ftealing  from  the  lead-mines  in  Derby 
was,  by  a  law  of  Edward  L  punifhed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  A  hand  of  the  criminal  was  nailed  to 
a  table ;  and,  in  that  condition,  he  was  left  with- 
out meat  or  drink,  having  ho  means  of  freedom  but 
ta  employ  the  one  hand  to  .cut  off  the  other.  The 
barbarity  of  the  Englifh  at  that  period  made  fevere 
punifhmenfs  neceffary :  but  the  puniihment  men- 
tioned goes  beyond  feverity ;  it  is  brutal  cruelty. 
The  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Jews,  during  the 
dark  ages  of  Chriftianity,  gives  pregnant  evidence, 
that  Chriftians  were  not  Ihort  of  Pagans  in  cruel- 
ty. Poifoning  and  affaffination  were  moft  licen- 
tioufl^  perpetrated  no  farther  back  than  the  laft 
century.  Some  pious  men  made  vigorous  efforts 
in  more  than  one  general  council,  to  have  affaffina- 
tion condemned,  as  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God ; 

but  in  vain  *# 

I 

*  It  required  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  a  barbarous  age 
Jp  give  currency  to  a  Mahometan  do&rine,  That  the  fword  is 

the 
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I  wifh  to  foften  the  foregoing  fcene  :  it  may  be 
foftened  a  little.  Among  barbarians,  punifhments 
muft  be  fanguinary,  as  their  bodies  only  are  fen- 
fible  of  pain,  not  their  minds  *. 

The  reftoration  of  arts  and  fciences  in  Europe, 
and  a  reformation  in  religion,  had  a  wondferful  ef- 
fedt  in  fweetening  manners,  and  promoting  the  in- 
terefts  of  fociety.  Of  all  crimes,  high  treafon  is 
the  moft  involved  in,  circumftances,  and  the  moft 
difficult  to  be  defined  or  circumfcribed.  And  yet, 
for  that  crime,  are  referved  the  moft  exquifite  tor- 
ments. In  England,  the  punilhment  is,  to  cut  up 
the  criminal  alive,  to  tear  out  his  heart,  to  dafli  it 
about  his  ears,  and  to  throw  it  into  the  flames. 
The  fame  puni foment  continues  in  form,  not  in 
reality:  the  heart  indeed  is  torn  out,  but  not  till 
the  criminal  is  ftrangled.     Even  the  virulence  of 

religious 

the  moft  effectual  means  of  converting  men  to  a  dominant  re- 
ligion. The  eftablifhment  of  the  Inquifition  will  not  permit; 
me  to  fay,  that  Chriftians  never  put  in  practice  a  doctrine  fo 
deteftable :  on  the  contrary,  they  furpaffed  the  Mahometans, 
giving  no  quarter  to  heretics,  either  in  {his  Hfe,  or  in  that  to 
come.  The  eternity  of  hell-torments  is  a  doctrine  no  lefs  in- 
confiftent  with  tne  iuftice  of  the  Deity,  than  with  his  benevo- 
lence. 

♦  The  Ruffians  are  far  from  refinement,  either  in  manners 
or  feelings.  The  Baron  de  Manftein,  talking  of  the  feverity 
pf  Count  Munich's  military  difcipline,  obferves,  that  it  is  in- 
difpenfable  in  Ruffia,  where  mildnefs  make  no  impreffion ;  and 
f)}at  the  Ruffians  are  governed  by  fear,  npt  by  love, 
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religious  zeal  i&  confiderably  abated.  Savonarola 
was  condemned  to  the  flames  a6  an  impious  impos- 
tor ;  but  he  was  firft  privately  ftrangled.  The  fine 
arts,  which  humanize  manners,  wete  in  Italy  at 
that  time  accelerating  toward  perfe&ion.  The  fa- 
mous Latimer  was  in  England  condemned  to  be 
tmrnt  for  herefy :  but  bags  of  gunpowder  were  put 
under  his  arms,  that  he  might  be  burnt  with  the 
leaft  pain.  Even  Knox,  a  violent  Scotch  reformer, 
acknowledges,  that  Wifhart  was  ftrangled  before  he 
was  thrown  into  the  flames  for  herefy.  So  bitter 
was  the  late  perfecution  againft  the  Jefuits,  that 
not  only  were  their  perfons  profcribed,  but  in  ma- 
ny places  thiir  books,  not  even  excepting  books 
upon  mathematics,  and  other  abftrait  fubje&s. 
That  perfecution  refembled  in  many  particulars 
the  perfecution  againft  the  knights  templars :  fifty- 
nine  of  the  latter  were  burnt  alive :  the  former 
were  really  lefs  innocent ;  and  yet  fuch  humanity 
prevails  at  prefent,  that  not  a  drop  of  Jefui t-blood 
has  been  (hed.  A  bankrupt  in  Scotland,  if  he  have 
not  fuflfered  by  unavoidable  misfortune,  is  by  law 
condemned  to  wear  a  party-coloured  garment. 
That  law  is  not  now  put  in  execution,  unlefs  where 
a  bankrupt  deferves  to  be  ftigmatized  for  his  cul- 
pable mifcondud. 

Whether  the  following  late  inftance  of  barbarity 
do  not  equal  any  of  thofe  above  mentioned,  I  leave 
to  the  reader.  No  traveller  who  vifited  Petetf- 
burgh  during  ttye  reign  of  the  Emprefs  Elizabeth 

cai} 
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can  be  ignorant  of  Madam  Lapouchin,  the  great 
ornament  of  that  Court*     Her  intimacy  with  a 
foreign  ambaflador  having  brought  her  under  fuf- 
picion  of  plotting  with  him  againft  the  govern- 
ment, (he  was  condemned  to  undergo  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  knout*    At  the  place  of  execution, 
ihe  appeared  in  a  genteel  undrefs,  which  height- 
ened her  beauty.     Of  whatever  kidifcretion  ihe 
might  have  been  guilty,   the  fweetnefs  of   her 
countenance  and  her  compofure,  left  not  in  the 
fpe&ators  the  flighteft  fufpician  of  guilt.      Her 
youth  alfo,  her  beauty,  her  life  and  fpirit  pleaded 
for  her.    But  all  in  vain :   Ihe  was  deferted  by  all, 
and  abandoned  to  furly  executioners;  whom  ihe 
beheld  with  aftonifhment,  feeming  to  doubt  whe- 
ther fuch  preparations  were  intended  for  her.   The 
cloak  that  covered  her  bofom  being  pulled  off,  mo- 
defty  took  the  alarm*  and  made  her  ftart  back: 
fhe  turned  pale,  and  burft  into  tears.    One  of  the 
executioners  ftripped  her  naked  to  the  wafte,  feixed 
her  with  both  hands,  and  threw  her  on  his  back, 
railing  her  fome  inches  from  the  ground.     The 
other  executioner  laying  hold  of  her  delicate  limbs 
with  his  rough  fife,  put  her  in  a  pofture  for  re- 
ceiving the  pumfhment.     Then  laying  hold  of  the 
knout,  a  fort  of  whip  made  of  a  leathern  ftrap,  he 
with  a  fingle  ftroke  tore  off  a  flip  of  flcin  from  the 
neck  downward,  repeating  his  ftrokes  till  all  the 
lkin  of  her  back  was  cut  off  in  ftnall  flips.     The 

executioner 
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executioner  finiftied  his  ta&  with  cutting  out  he* 
tongue ;  after  which  (he  was  banifhed  to  Siberia  ** 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Amboyna 
Are  Malayans.  Thofe  on  the  fea-coaft  are  fubje<3: 
to  the  Dutch :  thofe  in  the  inland  parts  are  their 
declared  enemies,  and  never  give  quarter.  A  Dutch 
captive,  after  being  confined  five  days  without 
food,  is  ripped  up,  his  heart  cut  out,  and  the  head 
fevered  from  the  body,  is  preferved  in  fpice  for  a 
trophy,  Thofe  who  can  fhow  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  Dutch  heads  are  the  moll  honourable. 

In  early  times,  when  revenge  and  cruelty  tramp- 
led on  law,  people  formed  aflbciations  for  fecuring 
their  lives  and  their  poffeffions.  Thefe  were  com* 
raon  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Scotland.  They  were 
alfo  common  in  England  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
government,  and  for  fome  ages  after  the  Conqueft. 
But,  inftead  of  fupportingjuftice,  they  contributed 
more  than  any  other  caufe  to  confufion  and  anar- 
chy, the  members  prote&ing  each  other,  even  in 

robbery 

*  The  prefent  Emprefs  has  laid  an  excellent  foundation 
for  civilizing  her  people ;  which  is  a  code  of  laws,  founded 
on  principles  of  civil  liberty,  banifning  flavery  and  torture, 
and  exprefling  the  utmoft  regard  for  the  life,  property,  and 
liberty,  of  all  her  fubjects,  high  and  low.  Peter  I.  reformed 
many  bad  cuftoms  :  but  being  rough  in  his  own  manners,  he 
left  the  manners  of  his  people  as  he  found  them.  If  this 
Emprefs  happen  to  enjoy  a  long  and  profperous  reign,  fte 
may  poffibly  accomplifti  the  mod  difficult  of  all  undertakings, 
that  of  polifhing  a  barbarous  people.  No  tafk  is  too  arduous 
for  a  woman  of  fuch  fpirit. 
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robbery  and  murder.  They  were  fupprefled  in 
England  by  a  ftatute  of  Richad  II. ;  and  in  Scot- 
land by  reiterated  ftatutes. 

Roughnefs  and  harfhnefs  of  manners  are  gene- 
rally conne&ed  with  cruelty ;  and  the  manners  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  are  accordingly  reprefented 
in  the  Iliad  as  remarkably  rough  and  harfh.  When 
the  armies  were  ready  to  engage*,  Meneftheus 
King  of  Athens,  and  Ulyffes  of  Ithaca,  are  bitterly 
reproached  by  Agamemnon  for  lingering,  while 
others  were  more  forward.  "  Son  of  Peleus,  he 
"  faid,  and  thou  verfed  in  artful  deceit,  in  mif- 
"  chief  only  wife,  why  trembling  fhrink  ye  back 
"  from  the  field ;  why  wait  till  others  engage  in 
"  fight  ?  You  it  became,  as  firft  in  rank,  the  firft 
"  to  meet  the  flame  of  war.  Ye  firft  to  the  ban- 
>"  quet  are  called,  when  we  fpread  the  feafti  Your 
M  delight  is  to  eat,  to  regale,  to  quaff  unftinted  the 
4i  generous  wine."  In  the  fifth  book,  Sarpedon 
upbraids  He&or  for  cowardice.  And  Tlepolemus, 
ready  to  engage  with  Sarpedon,  attacks  him  firft 
with  reviling  and  fcurrilous  words.  Becaufe  Hec- 
tor was  not  able  to  refcue  the  dead  body  of  Sar- 
pedon from  the  Greeks,  he  is  upbraided  by  Glau- 
cus,  Sarpedon' s  friend,  in  the  following  words : 
"  He&or,  though  fpecious  in  form,  diftant  art  thou 
4i  from  valour  in  arms.  Undeferved  haft  thou 
"  fame  acquired,  when  thus  thou  fhrinkeft  from 
"  the  field.     Thou  fuftaineft  not  the  dreadful  arm, 

"  not 
*£ook4, 
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u  not  even  the  fight  of  godlike  Ajax.  Thou  haft 
"  fhunned  his  face  in  the  fight :  thou  dareft  not 
**  approach  his  fpear." 

Rough  and  harfh  manners  produced  ftarery  ; 
and  flavery  foftered  rough  and  harfh  manners,  by 
giving  them  conftant  exereife.  The  brutality  of 
the  Spartans  to  the  Helots,  their  flaves,  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  human  fpeciea.  Befidc  fuffering  the 
harfheft  ufage,  they  were  prevented  from  multi- 
plying by  downright  murder  and  mafiacre.  Why 
did  not  fuch  barbarity  render  the  Spartans  de~ 
teftable,  inftead  of  being  rdJpe&ed  by  their  neigh- 
bours as  the  moft  virtuous  people  w  Greece  ?  There 
can  be  but  one  reafon,  that  the  Greeks  were  all  of 
them  cruel,  the  Spartans  a  little  more  perhaps  than 
the  reft.  In  Rome,  a  Have,,  chained  at  the  gate  of 
every  great  houfe,  gatve  admittance  to  the  gueffe 
invited  to  a  feaft:  could  any  but  barbarians  be- 
hold fuch  a  fpe&acle  without  pain  ? 

Whence  the  rough  and  harflt  manners  of  our 
Weft  Indian  planters,  but  from  the  unreftrained 
licence  of  venting  ill  humour  upon  their  Negro 
flavea  *  ?  Why  are  carters  a  nagged  fet  o£  men  ? 

Plainly 

•  "  Cell  de  cet  efckrrage  des  negtea,  que  le«  Creoles  tiretlt 
peat-Stre  en  partie  un  certain  eara&ete,  qui  let  fait  paroitre 
bizarres,  fantafques,  ct  d'une  foci£t6  peu  go&tfe  em  Envope. 
A  peine  peuvent-ils  marcher  dans  l'en&nce,  qn'tls  voient 
autour  d'eux  des  hommes  grandi  et  robuftes,  defttnes  a  de- 
viner,  &  prevenir  leur  rolonte.     Ce  premier  coup  d'ail  doit 

leur 
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Plainly  becaufe  horfes>  their  Haves,  fubmit  without 
refiftance.     An  ingenious  writer,  defcribing  Guiana 

in 

leur  donner  d'eux-mgmes  l'opinion  la  plus  ertravagante.  Rare, 
mcnt  exposes  a  trouver  de  la  refiftance  dans  leurs  fantaifies 
m6me  injuftes,  ils  prennent  un  efpritde  preTomption,  de  ty- 
rannie,  et  de  mepris  extreme,  pour  une  grande  portion  du 
genre  humain.  Rien  n'eft  plus  infolent  que  l'homme  qui  vit 
prefque  toujours  avec  fes  inferieurs  ;  mais  quand  ceux-ci  font 
des  efclaves,  accoutume*s  a  fervir  des  enfans,  a  craindre  jusqu* 
a  des  cris  qui  doivent  leur  attirer  des  chatiments,  que  peuvent 
devenir  des  mattfes  qui  n'ont  jamais  obel, .  des  mlchans  qui 
n'ont  jamais  €t€  punis,  des  fouz  qui  mettent  des  hommes  a  la 
chaine  in  Hlfioire  Phllofophique  et  Politique  des  etabliffemens  des  Eu- 
ropean dans  les  Deux  Indes,  /.  4.  p.  201. — [/»  Englifb  thus  :  "  It 
•*  is  from  the  flavery  of  the  Negroes  that  the  Creoles  derive  in 
"  a  great  meafufe  that  character  which  makes  them  appear 
««  capricious  and  fantaftical,  and  of  a  ftyle  of  manners  which 
"  is  not  relifhed  in  Europe*  Scarcely  have  the  children 
"  learned  to  walk,  when  they  fee  around  them  tall  and  robuft 
*'  men,  whofe  province  it  is  to  guefs  their  inclinations,  and 
'*  to  prevent  their  wifhes.  This  firft  obfervation  muft  give 
"  them  the  moft  extravagant  opinion  of  themfelves.  From 
41  being  feldoih  accuftomed  to  meet  with  any  oppofition,  even  ' 
i(  in  their  moft  unreafonable  whims,  they  acquire  a  pre- 
"  fumptuous  and  tyrannical  difpofition,  and  entertain  an  ex- 
u  treme  contempt  for  a  great  part  of  the  human  race*  None 
**  is  fo  infolent  as  the  man  who  lives  almoft  always  with  his 
*'  inferiors ;  but  whenthefe  inferiors  are  flaves  accuftomed  to 
M  .ferve  infants,  and  to  fear  even  their  crying,  for  which 
*'  they  muft  fufter  punifhment,  what  can  be  expe&ed  of  thofe 
"  matters  who  have  never  obeyed,  profligates  who  have  never 
"  met  with  cfcaftifement,  and  madmen  who  load  their  fellow- 
s-creatures with  chains  ?"] 

Vol,  I.  T 
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in  the  fouthern  continent  of  America,  obferves, 
that  the  negroes,  who  are  more  numerous  than 
the  whites,  null  be  kept  in  awe  by  feverity  of  dif^ 
cipline.  And  he  endeavours  to  juftify  the  pra&ice  ; 
urging,  that  befide  contributing  to  the  fafety  of  the 
white  inhabitants,  it  makes  the  Haves  themfelves 
lefs  unhappy.  "  Impoffibility  of  attainment," 
fays  he,  "  never  fails  to  annihilate  defire  of  en- 
'•Joyment;  and  rigid  treatment,  fuppreffing 
"  every  hope  of  liberty,  makes  them  peaceably 
u  fubmit  to  flavery."  Sad  indeed  muft  be  the 
condition  of  Haves,  if  harfti  treatment  contribute  to 
make  them  lefs  unhappy.  Such  reafoning  may  be 
relifhed  by  rough  European  planters,  intent  upon 
gain :  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  believe,  that  the 
harih  treatment  of  thefe  poor  people  is  more  owing 
to  the  avarice  of  their  mailers  than  to  their  own 
perverfenefs  *.  That  Haves  in  all  ages  have  been 
harihly  treated,  is  a  melancholy  truth.  One  ex- 
ception I  know,  and  but  one,  which  I  gladly  men- 
tion in  honour  of  the  Mandingo  Negroes.  Their 
Haves,  who  are  numerous,  receive  very  gentle 
'treatment ;  the  women  efpecially,  who  are  gene- 
rally 

*  In  England,  flavery"  fubfifted  fo  late  as  the  fixteenth 
century.  A  commiffion  was  iffued  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  mm* 
1574,  for  inquiring  into  the  lands  and  goods  of  all  her  bond- 
men and  bondwomen  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Somerfet,  and  Gloucefter,  in  order  to  compound  with  them 
for  their  manumiffion  or  freedom,  that  they  niight  enjoy* 
their  own  lands  and  goods  as  free  men. 
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rally  fo  well  dreffed  as  not  tb  be  diftinguifhable 
from  thoft  who  are  free. 

Many  political  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  for 
crimes  inftigated  by  avarice  only,  flavery  for  life, 
and  hard  work,  wtould  be  a  more  adequate  punifh- 
ment  than  death.  I  would  fubfcribe  to  that  opi- 
nion but  for  the  following  coniideration,  that  the 
having  fuch  criminals  perpetually  in  view,  would 
harden  our  hearts,  and  eradicate  pity,  a  capital 
moral  paffion.  Behold  the  behaviour  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  ifland  of  Amboyna.  A  native  who  is  found 
guilty  of  theft,  is  deprived  of  his  ears  and  nofe,  and 
tnade  a  flave  for  life.  William  Funnel,  who  was 
there  anno  1705,  reports*  that  500  of  thefe  wretches 
were  fecured  in  prifon,  and  never  fuffered  to  go 
abroad  but  in  order  to  faw  timber,  to  cut  ftone,  or 
to  carry  heavy  burdens.  Their  food  is  a  pittance 
of  coarfe  rice  boiled  in  water,  and  their,  bed  the 
hard  ground.  What  is  ftill  worfe,  poor  people 
who  happen  to  run  in  debt,  are  turned  over  to  the 
fervants  of  the  £aft  India  company,  who  fend  them 
to  work  among  their  flaves,  with  a  daily  allowance 
of  twopence,  which  goes  to  the  creditor.  A  nation 
mull  be  devoid  of  bowels  who  can  eftablifh  fuch 
*  inhumanity  by  law.  But  time  has  rendered  that 
pra&ice  fo  familiar  to  the  Dutch,  that  they  behold 
with  abfolute  indifference  the  multiplied  miferies 
of  their  fellow  creatures.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
fuch  a  punilhment  would  be  more  effectual  than 
death  to  reprefs  theft  j  but.  can  any  one  doubt, 

T  2  that 
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that  fociety  would  fuffer  more  by  eradicating  pity 
and  humanity,  than  it  would  gain  by^punifhing 
capitally  every  one  who  is  guilty  of  theft  ?  At  the 
fame  time,  the  Dutch,  however  cruel  to  the  na- 
tives, are  extremely  complaifant  to  one  another ; 
feldom  is  any  of  them  punilhed  but  for  murder : 
a  fmall  fum  will  procure  pardon  for  any  other 
crime. 

Upon  the  brutality  and  harih  manner?  of  fa- 
vages,  was  founded  an  opinion  univerfally  preva- 
lent, that  man  is  an  obdurate  being  who  muft  be 
governed  by  fear,  not  by  love.  It  was  the  politic 
of  princes  to  keep  their  fubje&s  in  awe ;  -and  every 
fubjeft  became  a  creeping  flave.  Hence  the  uni- 
verfal  praftice  of  never  appearing  before  a  fove- 
reign  or  a  prince  but  with  a  fplendid  prefent,  in 
order  to  deprecate  his  wrath  or  foften  his  temper. 
Philofophy  has  in  time  banifhed  thefe  crude  no- 
tions of  human  nature,  and  taught  us  that  man  is 
a  focial  being,  upon  whom  benevolence  has  a  more 
powerful  influence  than  fear.  Benevolence,  ac- 
cordingly, has  become  the  ruling  principle  in  fo- 
ciety ;  and  it  is  now  the  glory  of  princes  to  beftow 
favours  and  to  receive  none.  This  change  of  man* 
ners  governs  equally  the  worfhip  paid  to  the  Deity* 
Among  rude  nations,  the  Deity  is  reprefented  as 
an  angry  God,  vifiting  the  fins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  ;  and  hence  oblations,  offerings,  fa- 
crifices,  not  even  excepting  human  viftims.  Happy 
it  is  for  us  to  have  received  more  refined  notions 

of 
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of  the  Deity.  The  opinion,  juftly  founded,  that 
benevolence  is  his  prime  attribute,  has  banifhed 
oblations,  facrifices,  and  fuch  trumpery  ;  and  we 
depend  on  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  without  any 
retribution  but  that  of  a  grateful  heart. 

A  degree  of  coarfenefs  and  indelicacy  is  con- 
nected with  rough  manners.  The  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  as  copied  by  Plautus  and  Terence  from 
Menander  and  other  Greek  writers,  were  extreme- 
ly coarfe  ;  fuch  as  may  be  expe&ed  from  a  people 
living  among  their  Haves,  without  any  fociety  with 
virtuous  women.  The  behaviour  of  Demofthenes 
and  Efchines  to  each  other  in  their  public  ha- 
rangues is  wofully  coarfe.  But  Athens  was  a  de- 
mocracy ;  and  a  democracy,  above  all  other  go- 
vernments, is  rough  and  licentious.  In  the  Athe- 
nian comedy,  neither  gods  nor  men  are  fpared. 
The  moft  refpe&able  perfons  of  the  republic  are 
ridiculed  by  name  in  the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes, 
which  wallow  in  loofenefs  and  detraction.  In  the 
third  ad  of  Andromache,  a  tragedy  of  Euripedes, 
Peleus  and  Menelaus,  Kings  of  Theflaly  and  Sparta, 
fall  into  downright  ribaldry ;  Menelaus  fwearing 
that  he  will  not  give  up  his  vi&im,  and  Peleus 
threatening  to  knock  him  down  with  his  ftafF. 
The  manners  of  Jafon,  in  the  tragedy  of  Medea 
by  Euripides,  are  wofully  indelicate.  With  un- 
paralleled ingratitude  to  his  wife  Medea,  he,  even 
in  her  prefence,  makes  love  to  the  King  of  Co- 
rinth's daughter,  and  obtains  her  in  marriage.  Iq- 

T  3  ftead 
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ftead  of  blufhing  to  fee  a  perfon  he  had  fo  deeply 
injured,  he  coolly  endeavours  to  excufe  himfelf^ 
"  that  he  was  an  exile  like  herfelf,  without  fup- 
f  port ;    and  that  his  marriage  would  acquire 
"  powerful  friends  to  them  and  to  their  children." 
Could  he  imagine  that  fuch  frigid  reafons  would 
touch  a  woman  of  any  fpirit?     A  moft  ftriking 
pidhire  of  indelicate  manners  is  exhibited  in  the 
tragedy  of  Alceftes.     Admetus  prevails  upon  A1-, 
Cedes,  his  loving  and  beloved  wife,  to  die  in  his 
ftead.     What  a  barbarian  muft  the  man  be  who 
grafps  at  life  upon  fuch  a  condition  ?    How  ridi- 
culous is  the  "bombaft  flourifh  pf  Admetus,  that,  if 
he  were  Orpheus,  he  would  pierce  to  hell,  brave 
the  three-headed  Cerberus,  and  bring  his  wifeto 
earth  agpin !  and  how  indecently  does  he  fpold  his 
father  for  refilling  to  die  for  hini !    What  pretext 
could  the  monfter  have  to  complain  of  his  father, 
when  he  himfelf  was  fo  difgracefully  fond  of  life, 
^s  even  to  folicij  his  beloved  fpoufe  to  die  in  his 
Jtead !    What  ftronger  inftance,  after  all,  would 
one  require  of  indelicacy  in  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  than  that  they  held  all  the  world  except 
themfelves  to  be  barbarians  ?    In  that  particular, 
however,  they  ar<e  not  altogether  Angular.  Though 
the  Tartats,  as  mentioned  above,  were  foul  feeders, 
and  hoggifhly  nafty,   yet  they  were  extremely 
proud,  defpifing,  like  the  Greeks,  every  other  na- 
tion.    The  people  of  Congo  think  the  world  to  he 
the  work  of -angels,  except  thpir  own  country, 
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which  they  hold  to  be  the  handiwork  of  the  fu* 
preme  archite&.  The  Greenlanders  have  a  high 
conceit  of  themfelves ;  and  in  private  make  a  mock 
of  the  Europeans,  or  Kablunets,  as  they  call  them. 
Defpifing  arts  and  fciences,  they  value  themfelves 
on  their  &ill  in  catching  feals,  conceiving  it  to  be 
the  only  ufeful  art.  They  hold  themfelves  to  be 
the  only  civilized  and  well-bred  people ;  and  when 
/they  fee  a  modeft.ftranger,  they  fay,  "  he  begins 
"  to  be  a  man ;"  that  is,  to  be  like  one  of  them- 
felves. Sometimes,  however,  fparks  of  li^ht  are 
perceived  breaking  through  the  deepeft  gloom. 
When  the  Athenians  were  at  war  with  Philip 
King  of  Macedon,  they  intercepted  fome  letters 
addrefled  by  him  to  his  minifters.  Thefe  they 
opened  for  intelligence  :  but  one  to  his  Queen 
Olympias  they  left  with  the  meffenger  untouched. 
This  was  done  not  by  a  fingle  perfon,  but  by  au- 
thority of  the  whole  people. 

So  coarfe  and  indelicate  were  Roman  manners, 
that  whipping  was  a  punifhment  inflided  on  the 
officers  of  the  army,  not  even  excepting  centu- 
rions*. Doth  it  not  fhow  extreme  groiOTnefs  of 
manners,  to  exprefs  in  plain  words  the  parts  that 
modefty  bids  us  conceal  ?  and  yet  this  is  common 
in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  In  the  Cyclops  of 
Euripides,  there  is  reprefented  a  fcene  of  the  vice 
againft  nature,  grofsly  obfcene,  without  the  leaft 
difguife.     How  wofully  indelicate  muft  the  man 

T  4  have 

*   Julius  Capitolmus,  in  the  life  of  Albums* 
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have  been,  who  could  fit  down  gravely  to  compofe 
fuch  a  piece  !  and  how  diflblute  rauft  the  fpeda- 
tors  have  been  who  could  behold  fuch  a  fcene 
without  hifling  !  Next  to  the  indecency » of  expo- 
ling  one's  nudities  in  good  company,  is  the  talk- 
ing of  them  without  referve.  Horace  is  extreme- 
ly obfcene,  and  Martial  no  lefs.  But  I  cenfure 
neither  of  them,  and  as  little  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
for  her  tales;  for  they  wrote  according  to  the 
manners  of  the  times :  it  is  the  manners  I  cenfure, 
not  the  writers.  In  Rome,  a  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery was  proftituted  on  the  public  ftreet  to  all 
comers,  a  bell  ringing  the  whole  time.  This  abo- 
minable pra&ice  was  abolilhed  by  the  Emperor 
Theodofius  #. 

The  manners  of  Europe,  before  the  revival  of 
letters,  were  no  lefs  cparfe  than  cruel.  In  the 
Cartularies  of  Charlemagne,  judges  are  forbidden 
to  hold  courts  but  in  the  morning,  with  an  empty 
ftomach.  Jt  would  appear,  that  men  in  thofe  days 
were  not  afhamed  to  be  feen  drunk,  even  in  a  court 
of  juftice.  It  was  cuftomary,  both  in  France  and 
Italy,  to  colled  for  fport  all  the  {trumpets  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  make  them  run  races.  Se- 
veral feudal  tenures  give  evidence  of  manners  both 
low  and  coarfe.  Struvius  mentions  a  tenure,  bind- 
ing the  vafial,  on  the  birth-day  of  his  lord,  to 
dance  and  fart  before  him.  The  cod- piece,  which, 
a  few  centuries  ago,  made  part  of  a  man's  drefs, 

and 

•  Socrates,  Hift.  £ccK  liv.  y  chap.  l8. 
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and  which  fwelled  by  degrees  to  a  monftrous  fize, 
teftifies  ihamefully  coarfe  manners  ;  and  yet  it  was 
a  modeft  ornament,  compared  with  one  ufed  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XL  which  was 
the  figure  of  a  man's  privy  parts  fixed  to  the  coat 
or  breeches.    In  the  fame  period,  the  judgment 
of  Paris  was  a  favourite  theatrical  entertainment : 
three  women  ftark-naked  reprefented  the  three 
goddeffes,   Juno,  Venus,   and    Minerva.       Nick- 
names, fo  common  not  long  ago,  are  an  inftance  of 
the  fame  coarfenefs  of  manners  ;  for  to  fix  a  nick* 
name  on  a  man,  is  to  ufe  him  with  contemptuous 
familiarity.    In  the  thirteenth  century,  many  cler- 
gymen refufed  to  adminifler  the  facrament  of  the 
Lord's  f upper,  unlefs  they  were  paid  for  it  *.     In 
the  tenth  century,  Edmond  King  of  England,  at 
a  feftival  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  obferved 
Leolf,  a  notorious  robber,  under  fentence  of  banifh- 
ment,  fitting  at  table  with  the  King's  attendants. 
Enraged  at  this  infolence,  he  ordered  Leolf  to  leate 
the  room.      On  his  refilling  to  obey,  the  King 
leaped  on  him,  and  feized  him  by  the  hair.     The 
ruffian  drew  his    dagger,  and  gave  the  King  a 
wound,  of  which  he  immediately  expired.     How 
lamentable  would  be  our  condition,  were  we  as 

much 

*  •*  Corpus  Chrifti  tenentes  in  manibus,  (fays  the  canon ^ 
ac  fi  dicerent,  Quid  mibi  vultus  dare,  et  ego  eum  vobis. 
tradam  ?" — [/«  Engli/b  thus  :  "  Holding  thebocfy  of  Chrift  in 
«  their  hands,  as  if  they  faid.  What  will  you  give  me  fox 
?<  thU?"] 
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much  perfecuted  as  our  forefathers  were  with 
omens,  dreams,  prophefies,  aftrologers,  witches, 
and  apparitions  ?  Our  forefathers  were  robuft  both 
in  mind  and  body,  and  could  bear  without  much 
pain  what  would  totally  overwhelm  us. 

Even  after  the  revival  of  letters,  the  European 
manners  were  a  long  time  coarfe  and  indelicate. 
In  the  year  1480,  the  Cardinal  Bibiena  exhibited 
the  Calendra,  a  comedy  of  intrigue  upon  a  good 
model,  but  extremely  licentious,  as  all  compofi- 
tions  of  that  age  were.  The  Mandragora  of  Ma- 
chiavel  is  equally  licentious  ;  and,  confidering  the 
author,  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  tales,  worft  of  all. 

Swearing  as  an  expletive  of  fpeeoh,  is  a  violent 
fymptom  of  rough  and  coarfe  manners.  It  prevails 
among  all  barbarous  nations.  Even  women  in 
Plautus  ufe  it  fluently.  It  prevailed  in  Spain  and 
in  France,  till  it  was  banifhed  by  polite  manners. 
Our  Queen  Eiifabeth  was  a  bold  fwearer* ;  an<^  * 
the  Englifh  populace,  who  are  rough  beyond  their 
neighbours,  are  noted  by  ftrangers  for  that  vice. 
John  King  of  England  fwore  commonly,  "  by  the 
♦'  teeth  of  God."     Charles  VIII.  of  France,  "  by 

"  God's 

*  Writing  to  her  fitter  the  Queen,  begging  that  (he  might 
not  be  imprifoned  in  the  Tower,  (he  concludes  her  letter  thus  : 
tg  As  for  that  traitor  Wyat,  he  migjit  perad venture  write  me 
«<  a  letter ;  but  on  my  faith  X  never  received  any  from  him, 
"  And,  as  for  the  copy  of  my  letter  fent  to  the  French  King, 
««  I  pray  God  confound  me  eternally  if  ever  I  fent  him. 
*<  word,  irjeffage,  token,  or  letter." 
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-'  God's  day."  Francis  I.  "  upon  the  faith  of  a 
*  gentleman."  And  the  oath  of  Lewis  XII.  tvas, 
f<  May  the  devil  take  me."  Though  f wearing,  in 
order  to  enforce  an  expreffion,  is  not  initfelfim* 
moral;  it  is,  however, hurtful  in  its  confequences, 
rendering  facred  names  too  familiar,  God's  beard, 
the  common  oath  of  William  Rufus,  fuggefts  an 
imgge  of  pur  Maker  as  an  old  man  with  a  long 
freard.  In  vain  have  a6b  of  parliament  been  made 
againft  f wearing :  it  is  eafy  to  evade  the  penalty, 
by  coining  new  oaths ;  and,  as  that  vice  proceeds 
from  an  overflow  of  fpirits^  people  iq  that  condition 
br^ve  penalties.  Poliftied  manners  are  the  only 
effe&ual  ctjre  for  th»t  malady. 

When  a  people  begin  to  emerge  out  of  barbarity, 
loud  mirth  and  rough  jokes  comp  in  place  of  ran- 
cour and  refentment.  About  a  century  ago,  it  was 
ufual  for  the  fervants  and  retainers  of  the  Court 
rof  Seffion  in  Scotland,  to  break  out  into  riotous 
jnirth  and  uproar  the  laft  day  of  every  term,  throw- 
ing bags,  duft,  fand,  or  ftones,  all  around.  We 
have  undoubted  evidence  of  that  diforderly  prac- 
tice from  an  aft  of  the  Court,  prohibiting  it  \mder 
a  fevere  penalty,  as  difhonourable  to  the  Court, 
^nd  unbecoming  the  civility  requifite  in  fuch  a 
place*. 

And  this  leads  to  the  lownefs  of  ancient  man- 
ners; plainly  diftinguifhable  from  fimplicity  of 
manners  :  the  latter  is  agreeable,  not  the  former. 

Among 

f  AS  of  Sederunt,  '2jft  February  1663. 
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Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  cram  a  man  was 
an  aft  of  high  refpeft.  Jofeph,  the  King's  firft 
minifter,  in  order  to  honour  Benjamin  above  his 
brethren,  gave  him  a  five-fold-mefs  *•  The  Greeks, 
in  their  feafts,  diftingutthed  their  heroes  by  a  double 
portion  f  •  Ulyfles  cut  a  fat  piece  out  of  the  chine 
of  a  wild  boor  for  Demodocus  the  bard  £.  The 
fame  refpe&ful  politenefs  is  pra&ifed  at  prefent 
among  the  American  favages,  fo  much  are  all  men 
alike  in  fimilar  circumftances.  Telemachus  ||  com- 
plains bitterly  of  Penelope's  fuitors,  that  they  were 
gluttons,  and  confumed  his  beef  and  mutton.  The 
whole  14th  book  of  the  Odyffey,  containing  the 
reception  of  Ulyfles  by  Eumaeus  the  fwine-herd, 
is  miferably  low.  Manners  muft  be  both  grofs  and 
low,  where  common  beggars  are  admitted  to  the 
feafts  of  princes,  and  receive  fcraps  from  their 
hands  §.  In  Rome  every  gueft  brought  his  own 
napkin  to  a  feaft.  A  (lave  carried  it  home,  filled 
with  what  was  left  from  the  entertainment.  So- 
phocles, in  his  tragedy  of  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  re- 
prefents  Clytemneftra,  ftepping  down  from  her  car, 
and  exhorting  her  fervants  to  look  after  her  bag- 
gage, with  the  anxiety  and  minutenefs  of  a  lady's 
waiting- woman.  In  the  tragedy  of  Jon,  this  man, 
a  fervant  in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  is  reprefented 

cleaning 

•  Gen.  xliii.  34.  f  Odyffey,  b.  8.  v.  513.  B.  15,  v.  156. 

%  Odyffey,  b.  8.  v.  519.  ||  Odyffey,  b.  2. 

|  See  17th  and  18th  books  of  the  Odyffey. 
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cleaning  the  temple,  and  calling  out  to  a  flock  of 
birds,  each  by  name,  threatening  to  pierce  them 
with  his  arrows  if  they  dunged  upon  the  offerings. 
Homer  paints  in  lively  colours  the  riches  of  the 
Phoeacians,  their  {kill  in  navigation,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  King's  court,  of  his  palace,  and  of 
the  public  buildings.  But,  with  the  fame  breath, 
he  defcribes  Nauficaa,  the  King's  daughter,  trar 
veiling  to  the  river  on  a  waggon  of  greafy  clothes, 
to  be  waihed  by  her  and  hej  maids.  Poffibly  it 
may  be  urged,  that  fuch  circumflances,  however 
low  in  our  opinion,  did  not  appear  low  in  Greece, 
as  they  were  introduced  by  their  chief  poet,  and 
the  greateft  that  ever  exifted,  I  acknowledge  the 
force  of  this  argument ;  but  what  does  it  prove, 
more  than  that  the  Greeks  were  not  fenfible  of 
the  lownefs  of  their  manners  ?  Is  any  nation  fen- 
fible of  the  lownefs  of  their  own  manners  ?  The 
manners  of  the  Greeks  did  not  correfpond  to  the 
delicacy  of  their  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  :  nor  can  it 
be  expefted,  when  they  were  ftrangers  to  that  po- 
lite fociety  with  women,  which  refines  behaviour, 
and  elevates  manners.  The  firft  kings  in  Greece, 
as  Thifcydides  obferves,  were  ele&ive,  having  no 
power  but  to  command  their  armies  in  time  of  war } 
which  refembles  the  government  .that  obtains  at 
prefent  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien.  The  Greeks  bad 
no  written  laws,  being  governed  by  cuftom  mere- 
ly. To*  live  by  plunder  wais  held  honourable ;  for 
it  was  their  opinion,  that  the  rules  of  juftice  ar* 

not 
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not  intended  for  redrawing  the  powerful.  All 
ftrangers  were  accounted  enemies,  as  among  the 
Romans  ;  and  inns  were  unknown,  becaufe  people 
lived  at  home,  having  very  little  intercourfe  even 
with  thofe  of  their  own  nation-  Inns  were •,  un- 
known in  Germany,  and  to  this  day  are  unknown 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  J 
but  for  an  oppofite  reafon,  that  hofpitality  prevail- 
ed greatly  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  con- 
tinues to  prevail  fo  much  among  our  Highlander*, 
that  a  gentleman  takes  it  for  an  affront  if  a  ftran- 
ger  pafs  his  door.  At  a  congrefs  between  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  a- 
mong  other  fpe&acles  for  public  entertainment,  the 
two  Kings  had  a  wreftling  match.  Had  they  for- 
got that  they  were  fovereign  princes  ? 

One  would  imagine  war  to  be  a  foil  too  rough 
for  the  growth  of  civilization  ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
always  an  unkindly  foil.  War  between  two  fmall 
tribes  is  fierce  and  cruel :  but  a  large  ftate  miti- 
gates refentment,  by  dire&ing  it  not  againft  indi- 
viduals, but  againft  the  ftate.  We  know  no  ene- 
mies but  thofe  who  are  in  arms  :  we  have  no  re- 
fentment againft  others,  but  rather  find  a.pleafure 
in  treating  them  with  humanity  *.  Cruelty,  ha- 
ving 

*  The  conftahje  du  Guefclin,  the  greateft  warrior  of  his 
time,  being  on  deathbed,  anno  1380,  and  bidding  adieu  to  his 
veteran  officers  who  had  ferved  under  him  for  forty  yeart, 
entreated  them  not  to  forget  what  he  had  faid  to  them  a 

thoufand 
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ving  thus  in  war  few  individuals  for  its  objedl, 
naturally  fubfidcs ;  and  magnanimity  in  its  Head 
transforms  foldiers  from  brutes  to  heroes.  Some 
time  ago,  it  was  ufual  in  France  to  demand  battle ; 
and  it  was  held  difhonourable  to  decline  it,  how- 
ever unequal  the  match.  Before  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  Francis  L  wrote  to  the  Marquis  Pefcara, 
the  Imperial  General,  "  You  will  find  me  before 
"  Pavia,  and  you  ought  to  be  here  in  fix  days  :  I 
««  give  you  twenty.  Let  not  the  fuperiority  of 
"  my  forces  ferve  for  an  excufe  ;  I  will  fight  you 
"  with  equal  numbers."  Here  was  heroifm  with- 
out prudence  j  but,  in  all  reformations,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  White 
the  King  of  England  held  any  pofleflions  in  France, 
war  was  perpetual  between  the  two  nations,  which 
was  commonly  carried  on  with  more  magnanimity 
than  is  ufual  between  inveterate  enemies.  It  be- 
came cuftomary  to  give  prifoners  their  freedom, 
upon  a  fimple  parole  to  return  with  their  ranfom 
at  a  day  named;  The  fame  was  the  cuftom  in  the 
border- wars  between  the  Englifh  and  Scots,  before 
their  union  under  one  monarch.  But  parties  found 
their  account  equally  in  fuch  honourable  beha- 
viour. Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  pitched 
battle  againft  the  French,  took  the  illuftrious  Bee*' 
trand  du  Guefclin  prifoner.  .  He  long  declined  to 

accept 

thoufand  times,  "  that  in  whatever  country  they  made  war, 
u  churchmen,  women,  infaits,  and  the  poor  people,  were 
"  not  their  enemies." 
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accept  a  ranfom ;  but,  finding  it  whifpered  that 
he  was  afraid  of  that  hero,  he  inftantly  fet  him  at 
liberty  without  a  ranfom.  This  may  be  deemed 
impolitic  or  whimfical :  but  is  love  of  glory  lefs 
praife-worthy  than  love  of  conqueft  ?  The  Duke 
of  Guife,  vi#or  in  the  battle  of  Dreux,  relied  all 
night  in.  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  gave  the  Prince 
of  Confl£,  his  prifoner,  a  fhare  of  his  bed,  where 
they  lay  like  brothers.  The  Chevalier  Bayard, 
commander  of  a  French  army  anno  1524,  being 
mortally  wounded  in  retreating  from  the  Impe- 
rialifts,  placed  himfelf  under  a  tree,  his  face,  bow- 
ever,  to  the  enemy.  The  Marquis  de  Pefcara, 
general  of  the  Imperialifts,  finding  him  dead  in 
that  pofture,  behaved  with  the  generofity  of  a  gal- 
lant adverfary :  he  dire&ed  his  body  to  be  em- 
balmed, and  to  be  fent  to  his  relations  in  the  mod 
honourable  manner.  Magnanimity  and  heroifm, 
in  which  beneyolence  is  an  effential  ingredient,  are 
inconfiftent  with  cruelty,  perfidy,  or  any  grovel- 
ling paffion.  Never  was  gallantry  in  war  carried 
to  a  greater  height,  than  between  the  Englifh  and 
Scotch  borderers  before  the  crowns  were  united. 
The  night  after  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  the  vic- 
tors and  vanquiihed  lay  promifcuoufly  in  the  fame 
.camp,  without  apprehending  the  lead  danger  one 
from  the  other.  The  manners  of  ancient  warriors 
-were  very  different.  Isomer's  hero,  though  fupe- 
rior  to  all  in  bodily  ftrength,  takes  every  advan- 
tage of  his  enemy,  and  never  feels  either  compaf- 

fion 
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fibn  or  remorfe.     The  policy  Of  the  Greeks  and 
Ramans  in  war>  was  to  weaken  a  ftate  by  plunder- 
ing its  territory,  and  deftroy ing  its  people.     Hu- 
manity with  us  prevails  even  in  war;    Individuals 
not  in  arms  are  fecure,  which  faves  much  innocent 
blood.     Prifoners  were  fet  at  liberty  upon  paying 
a  ranfom  ;  and,  by  later  improvements  in  manners, 
even  that  practice  is  left  off  as  too  mercantile,  a 
more  honourable  pra&ice  being  fubftituted,  name- 
ly, a  cartel  for  exchange  of  prifoners.    Humanity 
was  carried  to  a  ft  ill  greater  height,  in  our  late 
war  with  France,  by  an  agreement  between  the 
I^uke  de  Noailes  and  the  Earl  of  Stair,  That  the 
hofpitals  for  the  lick  and  wounded  foldiers  fhould 
be  fecure  from  all  hoftilities.     The  humanity. of 
the  Duke  de  Randan  in  the  fame  war,  makes  an 
iiluftrious  figure  even  in  the  prefent  age,  remark- 
able for  humanity  to  enemies.     When  the  French 
troops  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  conquefts 
in  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  their  Generals  every 
where  burnt  their  magazines,  and  plundered  the 
people.    The  Duke  de  Randan,  who  commanded 
in  the  city  of  Hanover,  put  the  magiftrates  in  pof- 
feffion  of  his  magazines,  requefting  them  to  diftri- 
bute  the  contents  among  the  poor ;  and  he  was, 
befide,  extremely  vigilant  to  prevent  his  foldiers 
from  committing  ads  of  violence  *.    J  reliih  not 
Vol  I.  U  the 

*  Such  kindnefe  in  an  enemy  from  whom  nothing  is  e*- 
pefted  but  mifcfyief,  is  aa  illuftrious  iaftance  of  J&umanityv 

And 
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tfie  brutality  excrcifed  in  the  prefent  war  betweeq 
the  Turks  ^nd  Ruffians.  Th$  latter,  to  fecure  their 

winter 

And  a  fimilar  inftance  will  not  make  the  lefs  figure  that' 
it  was  done  by  a  man  of  inferior  rank.  When  Monf.  Thprot, 
^uxing  pur  late  war  witb  France,  appeared  on  the  coaft  of 
Scotland  with  three  armed  veffels;  the  terror  he  at  firft  . 
fpread,  foon  yielded  to  admiration  of  his  humanity.  He  paid 
a  full  price  for  every  thing ;  and,  in  general,  behaved  with 
fb  much  affability,  that  a  country -man  ventured  to  complain 
to  him  of  an  officer  who  had  robbed  him  of  fifty  or  fixty 
guineas,  The  officer  acknowledged  the  fa&,  but  faid,  that  ~ 
he  had  divided  the  mpney  among  bu  men*  Thurot  ordered 
the  officer  to  give  his  bill  for  tjie  money,  which,  he  faidr 
fliould  be  flopped  out  of  his  pay,  if  they  were  fo  fortunate  as 
to  return  to  France.  Compare  this  incident  with  that  of  the 
great  Scipio,  celebrated  in  Roman  ftory,  who  reftored  a 
beautiful  young  woman  to  her  bridegroom,  and  it  will  not 
fufer  by  tjie  comparifon.  Anptber  inftance  is  no  lefs  re- 
marka^lp.  Onp  pf  bis  officers  gave  a  bill  upon  a  merchant 
in  France,  for  the  price  of  proviiions  purchafed  by  him. 
Thurot  haying  accidentally  feen  the  bill,  informed  the  coun- 
try-man that  it  was  of  no  value,  reprimanded  the  officer  bit- 
terly for  the  cheat,  and  compelled  him  to  give  a  bill  upon  a 
merchant  who  he  knew  would  pay  the  money.  At  that  very 
time,  Thurot's  men  were  in  bad  humour,  and  difpofed  to 
mutiny^  In  fuch  cirgumftances,  would  not  Thurot  have  been 
f  zcufed  for  winking  at  a  fraud  to  which  he  was  not  acceffory  ? 
But  he  acled  all  along  with  the  ftricleft  honour,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life.  Common  honefty  to  an  enemy  is  not  a 
common  practice  in  war.  Thurot  was  ftri&ly  honeft  in  ci*- 
cumftances  that  made  the  exertion  of  common  honefty  an  a& 
pf  the  higheft  magnanimity.  Thefe  incidents  ought  to  be 
held  up  to  princes  as  examples  of  true  heroifin.    War  carried 
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winter  quarters  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Danube,  laid 
wafte  a  large  territory  on  the  right.    To  reduce  fa 
many  people  to  mifery  merely  to  prevent  a  furprife, 
which  can  be  more  effectually  done  by  ftri&  difcfr- 
pline,  is  a  barbarous  remedy.     But  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  thefe  great  powers,  has  given  an 
opening  to  manners  very  different  from  what  wert 
to  be   expe&ed   from   the   fad   now  mentioned. 
This  peace  has  been  attended  with  fignal  marks 
not  only  of  candour,  but  of  courtefy.     The  Grand 
Signior,  of  his  own  accord,   has  difmifled  from 
chains  every  Chriftian  taken  prifoner  during  the 
war ;  and  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  has  fet  at  liberty 
3000  Turks,  with  an  order  to  fet  at  liberty  every 
Turk  within  her  dominions.      The  neceffity  of 
fortifying  towns  to  guard  from  deftruftion  the  in- 
nocent and  defencelefs,  affords  convincing  evidence 
of  the   favage  cruelty  that  prevailed  in  former 
times.     By  the  growth  of  humanity,  fiich  fortifi- 
cations have  become  lefs  frequent :  and  they  ferve 
no  purpofe  at  prefent,  but  to  defend  againft  inva- 
fion  ;  in  which  view  a  fmali  fortification,  if  but 
fufficient  for  the  garrifon,  is  greatly  preferable,  be- 
ll 2  ing 

on  in  that  manner,  vould,  from  defolation  and  horror,  be 
converted  into  a  fair  field  for  acquiring  true  military  glory, 
and  for  exercifing  every  manly  virtue.  I  feel  the  greateft 
fatisfa&ion,  in  paying  this  tribute  of  praife  to  the  memory  of 
that  great  man.  He  will  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  every 
true-hearted  Briton,  though  he  died  fighting  againft  us*  But 
^e  died  in  the  field  of  hononr,  fighting  for  his  country. 
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ibg  conftru&cd  at  a  much  lefs  expence,  and  ha- 
ving the  gamfon  only  to  provide  for. 

In  the  progrefo  of  fpciety,  there  is  commonly  a 
jfcfttftrkftble  period,  when  fecial  and  diflbcial  paf- 
fions  feenj  to,  boar  equal  fway,  prevailing  alter- 
nately. In  the  hiftory  of  Alexander's  fucceflbrs, 
there  are  frequent  inftances  of  cruelty,  equalling 
that  of  American  fayages  ;  and  inftances  no  lefs 
frequent  of  gratitude,  of  generofity,  and  even  of 
clemency,  that  betoken  manners  highly  poliflied. 
J?toJemy  of  Egypt,  having  gaiqed  a  complete  yic-> 
to}:y  over  Demetrius,  fon  pf  Antigonua,  reftored  to 
him  his  equipage,  his  friends,  and  his  domeftics, 
faying,  that  "  they  ought  not  to  make  war  for 
V:  plunder,  but  for  glory."  Demetrius  having  de- 
feated one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  was  lefs  delighted 
with  the  vidory,  than  with  the  opportunity  of  ri- 
valling his  antagonist  in  humanity.  The  fame 
Demetrius  having  reftored  liberty  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, was  treated  by  them  as  a  demi-god  ;  and  yet 
afterward,  in  his  adyerfity,  found  their  gates  fhut 
againft  him.  Upon  a  change  of  fortune,  he  laid 
fiege  to  Athens,  refolving  to  chaftife  that  rebellious 
and  ungrateful  people.  He  affembled  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  theatre,  Surrounding  them  with  his  ar- 
my, ^preparing  for  a  total  maflacre.  Their  ter- 
ror was  extreme*  biit  fhort :  he  pronounced  their 
pardon,  and  bellowed  on  them  100,000  meafures 
of  wheat.  Ptolemy,  the  fame  who  is  mentioned 
above;  having,  at  the  fiege  of  Tyre,  fummoned 
'"  Andronicu* 
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And*onicus  the  governor  to  fBrrender,  received  * 
provoking  and  contemptuous  anfwer.  The  town 
being  taken,  Andronicus  gave  himfclf  up  to  de* 
fpair  :  but  the  King,  thinking  it  below  his  dignity 
to  relent  an  injury  done  to  him  by  *jn  inferior,  now 
his  prifoner,  not  only  overlooked  the  injury,  but 
courted  Andronicus  to  be  his  friend.  Edward,  the 
Black  Prince,  is  an  inftance  of  refined  m?une&» 
breaking,  like  a  fpark  of  fire,  through  the  gtoom 
of  barbarity.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  after  lo* 
fing  30,000  men  at  the  fiege  of  Metz,  made  m 
ignominious  retreat,  leaving  his  camp  filled  with 
lick  and  wounded,  dead  and  dying.  Though  the 
war  between  him  and  the  King  of  France  was  car- 
ried on  with  unufual  rancour,  yet  the  Oufce  o£ 
Gutfe,  governor  of  the  town,  everted,  in  thofe  bar- 
barous times,  a  degree  of  humanity  that  wo^d 
make  a  fplendid  figure  even  at  prefeot.  He  Order- 
ed plenty  of  food  for  thoie  who  were  dying  of  hun- 
ger, appointed  furgeons  to  attend  the  fick  *nd 
wounded,  removed  to  the  adjacent  villages  tho(e 
who  could  bear  iqot  ion,  .and  admitted  the  remain- 
der into  the  hofpitals  that  {he  had  fitted  up  for  his 
own  foldiers:  thofe  who  recovered  their  health 
were  fent  home,  with  money  to  defray  the  ex-> 
pence  of  the  journey. 

In  the  period  that  intervenes  between  barbarity 
and  humanity,  there  are  not  Wanting  inftances  pf 
oppofite  paffions  in  the  fame  perfon,  governing  al- 
ternately j  a$  if  a  man  could  this  moment  be  mild 
U  3  and 
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and  gentk,  and  next  moment  harfh  and  brutaL 
To  vouch  the  truth  of  this  observation,  I  beg  leave 
to  introduce  two  rival  monarchs,  who  for  many 
years  diftreffed  their  own  people,  and  difturbed 
.Europe,  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  the  French  King 
Francis.  The  Emperor,  driven  by  cpntrary  winds 
on  the  coaft  of  France,  was  invited  by  Francis, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  take 
fhelter  in  his  dominions,  propofing  an  interview  at 
Aigues-Mortes,  a  fea-port  town.  The  Emperor 
inftantly  repaired  there  in  his  galley ;  and  Francis, 
relying  on  the  Emperor's  honour,  vifited  him  on 
ihipboard,  and  was  received  with  every  expreffion 
of  affection.  Next  day  the  Emperor  repaid  the 
confidence  repofed  in  him:  he  landed  at  Aigues- 
Mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and  found  a  re- 
ception equally  cordial.  After  twenty  years  of 
open  hoftilities  or  of  fecret  enmity ;  after  having 
formally  given  the  lie  and  challenged  each  other 
to  fingle  combat ;  after  the  Emperor  had  public- 
ly inveighed  againft  Francis  as  void  of  honour, 
and  Francis  had  accufed  the  Emperor  as  murderer 
of  his  own  fon,— a  behaviour  fo  open  and  frank 
will  fcarce  be  thought  confiftent  with  human  na- 
ture. But  thefe  monarchs  lived  in  a  period  ver- 
ging from  cruelty  to  humanity  ;  and  fuch  periods 
abound  with  furprifing  changes  of  temper  and  be- 
haviour. In  the  prefent  times,  changes  fo  violent 
are  unknown. 
Conqueft  has  not  always  the  fataie  efied  upon 

the 
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the  manners  of  the  conquered.    The  Tartars  who 
fubdued  China  in  the  thirteenth  century,  adopted 
immediately  the  Ghinefe  manners :  the  govern- 
ment, laws,  cuftoms,  continued  without  variation. 
And  the  fame  happened  upon  their  fecond  eonqueft 
of  China  in  the  feventeenth  century.     The  barba- 
rous nations  alio  who  crufhed  the  Roman  empire, 
adopted  the.  laws,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  of  the 
conquered.     Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the 
Greek  empire   when    conquered  by   the   Turks* 
That  warlike  nation  introduced  every  where  their 
own  laws  and  manners ;  even  at  this  day  they  con- 
tinue a  diftind  people  as  much  as  ever.    The  Tar- 
tars, as  well  as  the  barbarians  who  overthrew  the 
Roman  empire,  were  all  of  them  rude  and  illite- 
rate, deftitute  of  laws,  and  ignorant  of  govern* 
ment.     Such  nations  readily  adopt  the  laws  and 
manners  of  a  civilized  people  whom  they  admire. 
The  Turks  had  laws,  and  a  regular  government  j 
and  the  Greeks,  when  fubdued  by  them,  were  re- 
duced by  fenfuality  to  be  objeds  of  contempt,  not 
of  imitation. 

Manners  are  deeply  affedted  by  perfecution* 
The  forms  of  procedure  in  the  InquiGtion  enable 
the  inquifitors  to  ruin  whom  they  pleafe.  A  per- 
fon  accufed  Is  not  confronted  with  the  accufer  1 
every  fort  of  accufation  is  welcome,  and  from  every 
perfon :  a  child,  a  common  proftitute,  one  branded 
with  infamy,  are  reputable  witneffes :  a  man  is 
compelled  to  give  evidence  againft  his  father,  and 

U4  a 
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a  woman  agataft  her  hufband.  Nay,  the  perfon9 
accufed  are  compelled  to  inform  again!!  themfelves, 
by  gacffing  what  fi«  they  may  have  been  guilty 
of.  Such  odious,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  proceed* 
ings,  made  all  Spain  tremble :  every  man  diftruftcd 
his  neighbour,  and  even  his  own  family :  a  total 
end  was  put  to  friendfhip,  and  to  focial  freedom* 
Hence  the  gravity  and  referve  of  a  people,  who 
have  naturally  all  the  vivacity  arifing  from  a  tem- 
perate clime  and  bountiful  foil  *.  Hence  the  pro- 
found ignorance  of  that  people,  while  other  Euro- 
pean nations  are  daily  improving  in  every  art  and 
in  every  fcience.  Human  nature  is  reduced  to  its 
loweft  ftate,  when  governed  by  fuperftkion  clothed 
with  power. 

We  proceed  to  another  capital  article  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  manners,  namely,  the  felfiih  and  focial 
branches  of  our  nature,  by  which  manners  are 
greatly  influenced.  Selfifhneft  prevails  among  la- 
vages; becaufe  corporeal  pleafures  are  its  chief 
obje&s,  and  of  thefe  every  favage  is  perfe&ly  fea^ 
Able.  Benevolence  and  kindly  affection  are  too 
refined  for  a  favage,  unlefs  of  the  fimpleft  kind, 
fuch  as  the  ties  of  blood.  While  artificial  wants 
were  unknown,  felfifhnefs,  though  prevalent,  made 
no  capital  figure  :  the  means  of  gratifying  the  calls 

of 

*  The  populace  of  Spain,  too  low  game  for  the  lnquifltion, 
are  abundantly  chearful,  perhaps  more  fo  than  thofe  of  France. 
And  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  the  Spanifh  woman  are 
perpetually  dancing,  finging,  laughing  or  talking* 


of  nature  were  in  plenty ;  and  tneo,  whoaienpt 
afraid  of  ever  being  in  wai»t,  never  think  of  pror 
viding  againft  it ;  tod  far  lefs  do  they  think  of  coi- 
veting  what  belongs  to  another.  The  Caribbean^ 
who  know  no  waats  but  what  nature  inspires,  are 
amazed  at  the  induftry  of  the  Europeans  in  anaaf- 
fing  wealth.  Liften  to  one  of  them  expoftulating 
with  a  Frenchman  in  the  following  terms :  M  Honr 
4i  miferable  art  thou;  to  expofe  thy  perfon  to  tc» 
•"  dious  and  dangerous  voyages,  and  to  fuffer  thy- 
"  felf  to  be  oppreffed  with  anxiety  abWt  futurity  I 
"  An  inordinate  appetite  far  wealth  is  thy  bane  ; 
"  and  yet  thou  art  no  lefs  tormented  in  preferviog 
"  the  goods  thou  haft  acquired,  than  in  acqsrirrag 
w  more:  fear  of  robbery  or  Shipwreck  fuffers  thee 
"  not  to  enjoy  a  quiet  moment.  Thus  f hou  gcow- 
"  eft  old  in  thy  youth,  thy  hair  tarns  gray,  thy 
"  forehead  is  wrinkled,  a  thoufand  ailments  af&i& 
u  thy  body,  a  thoufand  diftrefles -ferround  thy 
"  heart,  and  thou  moveft  with  painful  hurry  to  the 
"  grave.  Why  art  thou  not  content  with  what 
"  thy  own  country  produceth  ?  Why  not  Contemn 
"  fuperfluities,  as  we  do  ?"  But  men  are  not  long 
'contented  with  fimple  tieceffaries :  an  unwearied 
appetite  to  be  more  and  more  comfortably  provi- 
ded, leads  them  from  neceffaries  to  conveniences, 
and  from  thefe  to  every  fort  of  luxury.  Avarice 
turns  headftrong ;  and  locks  and  bars,  formerly 
unknown,  become  neceffary  to 'protect  people  from 
the  rapacity  of  their  neighbours.     When  the  goods 

of 
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of  fortune,  money  in  particular,  come  to  be  prized, 
felfifhnefs  foon  difplays  itfelf.     In  Madagafcar,  a 
man  who  makes  a  prefent  of  an  ox  or  a  calf,  ex- 
pedis  the  value  in  return  ;  and  fcruples  not  to  fay, 
"  You  my  friend,  I  your  friend ;  you  no  my  friend, 
11  I  no  your  friend;  I  falamanca  you,  you  fala- 
"  manca  roe  *."    Admiral  Watfon  being  introdu- 
ced to  the  king  of  Baba,  in  Madagafcar,  was  afked 
by  his  Majefty,  What  prefents  he  had  brought  ? 
Hence  the  cuftorn,  univerfal  among  barbarians,  of 
always  accofting  a  king,  or  any  man  of  high  rank, 
with  prefents.  *  Sir  John  Chardin  fays,  that  this 
cuftom  goes  through  all  Afia.     It  is  reckoned  an 
honour  to  receive  prefents :  they  are  received  in 
public ;  and  a  time  is  cbofen  when  the  crowd  is 
greateft.     It  is  a  maxim  too  refined  for  the  poten- 
tates of  Afia,  that  there  is  more  honour  in  bellow- 
ing than  in  receiving. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  man  above  all  other 
animals,  is  the  capacity  he  has  of  improving  by 
education  and  example.  In  proportion  as  his  fa- 
culties re£ne,  he  acquires  a  relifh  for  fociety,  and 
finds  a  pleafure  in  benevolence,  generofity,  and  in 
every  other  kindly  affe&ion,  far  above  what  felfifh- 
nefs can  afford.  How  agreeable  is  this  fcene ! 
Alas,  too  agreeable  tp  be  lading.  Opulence  and 
luxury  inflame  the  hording  appetite  ;  and  felfifh- 
nefs at  laft  prevails  as  it  did  originally.  The  fel- 
fifhnefs, however,  of  favages  differs  from  that  of 
pampered  people.  Luxury  confining  a  man's  \yhole 

view* 
*  Salamanca  means  the  making  aprefeat. 
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views  to  '.himfelf,  admits  not  of  friendfhip,  and 
fcarce  of  any  other  focial  paffion.  But  where  a 
favage  takes  a  liking  to  a  particular  perfon,  the 
whole  force  of  his  focial  affe&ion  being  dire&ed  to 
a  fingle  objedt,  becomes  extremely  fervid.  Hence 
the  unexampled  friendfhip  between  Achilles  and 
Patroclus  in  the  Iliad ;  and  hence  many  fuch  friend- 
ships among  favages. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  faid  of  the  influ- 
ence of  opulence  on  manners.  Rude  and  illiterate 
nations  are  tenacious  of  their  laws  and  manners  ; 
for  they  are  governed  by  cuftom,  which  is  more 
and  more  ri vetted  by  length  of  time.  A  people, 
on  the  contrary,  who  are  polifhed  by  having  paf- 
fed  through  various  fcenes,  are  full  of  invention, 
«nd  conftantly  thinking  of  new  modes:  Man- 
ners, in  particular,  can  never  be  ftationary  in  a  na- 
tion refined  by  profperity  and  the  arts  of  peace. 
Good  government  will  advance  men  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  civilization ;  but  the  very  Ijeft  government 
will  not  preferve  them  from  corruption,  after  be- 
coming rich  by  profperity.  Opulence  begets  luxu- 
ry, and  envigorates  the  appetite  for  fenfual  plea- 
fure.  The  appetite,  when  inflamed,  is  never  con- 
fined within  moderate  bounds,  but  clings  to  every 
objed  of  gratification,  without  regard  to  propriety^ 
or  decency.  When  Septimius  Severus  was  ele£tc0 
Emperor,  he  found  on  the  roll  of  caufe*  depending 
before  the  judges  in  Rome  no  fewer  than  three 
thoufand  accufations  of  adultery.  From  that  mo- 
ment 
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xnent  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  a  reformation. 
Love  of  pleafure  is  fimilar  to  love  of  money :  the 
more  it  is  indulged  the  mote  it  is  inflamed.    Po- 
lygamy is  an  incentive  to  the  vice  againft  nature  j 
one  ad  of  incontinence  leading  to  others  without 
end.    When  the  Sultan  Achmet  was  depofed  at 
Constantinople,  the  people,  breaking  into  the  houfe 
of  one  of  his  favourites,  found  not  a  fipgte  woman* 
It  is  reported  of  the  Algerines,  that  in  many  of 
their  feraglios  thqre  are  no  wpmen.     For  the 
fame  reafpn  polygamy  is  far  from  preventing  a- 
dulfcery,  a  truth  finely  illuftrated  in  Nathan's  pa- 
rable to  David.    What  judgment,  then,  are  we 
to  form  pf  the  ppulcnt  cities,vr,London  and  Pa- 
ris,  whe^e  pkaCure  is   the   ruling  paffioo,   and 
where  riches  are  coveted  a?  ipftruments  of  fcnt- 
fuality  ?     What  is  to  be  expected  but  a  peftife- 
rous  corruption  of  manners  ?  Selfifhnefs,  ingroffln^ 
the  whole  foul,  eradicates  patriotifm,  and  leaves 
npt  a  cranpy  for  focial  virtue*   If  in  that  condition 
men  abfcjtin  from  xqbbexy  or  from  murder,  it  is  not 
lave  of  juftice  that  restrains  them,  hut  dread  of 
ppniftimept. ;  JEtybylon  is  arraigned  by  Greek  wri- 
ters for.  luxury,  fepiu^lity,  ?nd  profligacy.     But 
IfcVytap  reprefenti  the  capital  pf  every  opulent 
kingdom*  apcfeftt  and  modern.:  the  manners  of  all 
£e  the  lame  ;  for  power  and  riches  never  fail  to 
produce  lyxury,  fcnfuality,  and  profligacy  #.  Can- 

*  In  Ban*  and  London,  people  of  fofluon  are  ^aceflaatlf 
^noigg  after  pleafure,  without  ever  attaining  it.    Diflatisfied 
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ghi,  Empdror  of  China,  who  died  in  the  year  1722, 
jdeferves  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  fame,  for 
jrefifting  the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  an  Afiatfc 
vcourt.;  Far  from  abandoning  himfelf  to  fenfuil 
plcafure^  he  paffed  feVeral  months  yearly  in  the 
mountains  of  Tartaify,  moftly  on  horfeback,  and 
declining  no  fatigue.  Nor  in  that  fitu&tion  t¥ere^ 
affairs  of  ftate  neglected  :  many  hours  he  borrow- 
ed from  flee£,  to  hear  his  minifters,  and  to  iffue  or- 
dete.  How  few  monarchs,  bred  up  like  C&ngjii 
in  the  dpwny  indolence  of  a  feraglio,  have  t<efol.u«- 
#0n  to  withftand  the  temptations  of  fenfual  plfSi- 
Cure  I 

Ip  no  other  hiftory  is  the  influence  of  profperity 
and  opulence  qn  manners  fo  confpicuous  as  in  that 
of  old  Rome.  During  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when 
the  Romans  were  reduced  by  Hannibal  to  fight  pro 
arts  €tfocis>  ijiero,  JUng  of  Syracufe,  fent  to  Rome 
a  large  quantity  of cprp,  with  a  golden  ftatue  of  Vic- 
tory weighing  three  hundred  and  twenty  pottnds, 
Which  the  fenate  accepted.  But,  though  their  fi- 
nances were  at  the  lowed  ebb,  they  accepted  but 
the  lighteft  of  forty  golden  vafes  prefented  to  them 
by  the  city  of  Naples ;  and  politely  returned, 
with  many  thanks,  fome  golden  vafes  fent  by  the 
fity  of  Paeftum,  in  Lucania :  a  rare  inftance  of 
magnanimity.     But  *o  degree  of  virtue  is  proof 

againft 

with  the  pfefent*  they  fondly,  imagine  that  a  aew  purfoit  wiR 
jrelieve  them.    Life  thus  paffes  like  a  dream*  with  a0  exyoy- 
,  meat  but  what  arife*  from  a*pe$atiw*. 
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-againft  the  corruption  of  conqueft  and  opulence. 
.Upon  the  influx  of  Afiatic  riches  and  luxury,  the 
Romans  abandoned  themfclves  to  every  vice :  they 
became,  in  particular,  wonderfully  avaricious, 
breaking  through  every  reftraint  of  juftice  and  hu- 
manity *•  Spain  in  particular,  .which  abounded 
with  gold  and  filver,  was  for  many  years  a  (bene* 
not  only  of  oppreffion  and  cruelty,,  but  of  the  bafeft 
treachery,  pra&ifed  againft  the  natives  by  fuccef- 
five  Roman  generals,  in  order  to  accumulate  wealth. 
Lucullus,  who1  afterwards  made  a  capital  figure  in 
the  Mithridatic  war,  attacked  Cauca,  a  Celttberian 
city,  without  the  flighted  provocation.  Some  of 
the  principal  citizens  repaired  to  his  camp  with 
olive  branches,  defiring  to  be  informed  upon  what 
conditions  they  could  purchafe  his  friendfhip.  It 
was  agreed  that  they  fhould  give  hoftages,  with  a 
hundred  talents  of  filver.  They  alfo  confented  to 
admit  a  garrifon  of  2000  men,  in  order,  faid  Lucul- 
lus, to  protect  them  againft  their  enemies.  But  how 
were  they  proteded  ?     The  gates  were  opened  by 

the 

*  "  Poftquam  divitiae  honori  effe  cceperunt,  et  eas  gloria,  im* 
perium,  potentia  fequebatur ;  hebefcere  virtus,  paupertas  pro- 
bro  haberi,  innocentia  pro  malevolentia  duci,  coepit.  Igitur 
ex  divitiis  juventutem  luxuria,  atque  avaritia,  cum  fupcrbia 
invafere."  Sallufi,  Bell  Cat.  c.  12.— [Jn  Engltfb  thus  :  "  After 
««  it  had  become, an  honour  to  be  rich,  and  glory,  empire,  and 
"  power,  became  the  attendants  of  riches,  virtue  declined 
"  apace,  poverty  was  reckoned  difgraceful,  and  innocence 
«*  was  held  fecret  malice.  Thus  to  the  introduction  of  riches, 
*  our  ywth  owe  their  luxury,  their  avarice,  and  pride." j 
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the  garrifon  to  the  whole  army ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  butchered,  without  diftindion  of  fex  or 
age.  What  other  remedy  had  they,  but  to  invoke 
the  gods  prefiding  over  oaths  and  covenants,  and 
to  pour  out  execrations  againft  the  Romans  for 
their  perfidy  ?  Lucullus,  enriched  with  the  fpoils 
<jf  the  town,  felt  no  remorfe  for  leaving  20,000 
perfons  dead  upon  the  fpot.  Shortly  after,  having 
laid  fiege  to  Intercatia,  he  folicited  a  treaty  of 
peace.  The  citizens  reproaching  him  with  the 
flaughter  of  the  Cauceans,  afked,  Whether,  in  ma* 
kiflg  peace,  he  was  not  to  employ  the  fame  right 
-  hand,  and  the  fame  faith,  he  had  already  pledged 
to  their  countrymen?  Seroclius  Galba,  another 
Roman  general,  perfuaded  the  Lufitanians  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  promifing  them  a  fruitful  terri- 
tory inftead  of  thdr  own  mountains-;  and  having 
thus  got  them  into  his  power,  he  ordered  all  of 
them  to  be  murdered.  Of  the  few  that  efcaped, 
Viriathus  was  one,  who,  in  a  long  and  bloody  war 
againft  the  Romans,  amply  avenged  the  mafTacre 
of  his  countrymen.  Our  author  Appian  reports, 
that  Galba,  furpafling  even  Lucullus  in  covetouf- 
nefs,  diftributed  but  a  fmall  fhare  of  the  plunder 
among  the  foldiers,  converting  the  bulk  of  it  to  his 
own  ufe.  He  adds,  that  though  Galba  was  one  of 
the  richeft  men  in  Rome,  yet  he  never  fcrupled  at 
Jies  nor  perjury  to  procure  money.  But  the  cor- 
ruption was  general:  Galba  being  accufed  of 
jfl^ny  qiifd^meanoprs,  was  acquited  by  the  fenate, 

through 
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through  the  force  of  bribes.  A  tribe  of  the  Celtic 
toerians*  who  had  lortg  ferved  the  Romans  againft 
the  Lufit&flians,  had  an  offer  made  them  by  Titus 
JDidius  of  &  territory  in  their  neighbourhood,  late- 
ly conquered  by  him.  He  appointed  them  a  day 
to  receive  pdfleffion  ;  and  having  inclofed  them  in 
his  camp,  under  (how  of  friendfhip,  he  put  them  all 
to  the  fword  ;  for  which  mighty  deed  he  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph*  The  double-dealing  and 
treadhery  of  the  Romans,  in  their  laft  war  againft 
Carthage,  is  beyond  example.  The  Carthagi- 
nians, fufpefting  that  a  ftorm  was  gathering  againft 
them,  ferit  deputies  to  Rome  for  fecurihg  peace  at 
any  rate.  The  fenate,  in  appearance,  were  difpo- 
fed  to  amicable  meafures,  demanding  only  hofta~ 
ges  ;*  and  yet,  though  three  hundred  hoftages  were 
delivered  without  lofs  of  time,  the  Roman  army 
landed  at  Utica.  The  Carthaginian  deputies  at' 
tended  the  Confuls  there,  defiring  to  know  what 
more  was  to  be  done  on  their  part.  They  were 
required  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  which  they 
chearfully  did,  imagining  that  they  were  now  cer~ 
tain  of  peace.  Inftead  of  fthich,  they  received  per- 
emptory orders  to  evacuate  the  city,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  to  make  no  fettlement 
within  eighty  furlongs  of  the  fea.  In  perufing  , 
Appian's  hiftory  of  that  memorable  event,  compaf- 
fion  for  the  diftreffed  Carthaginians  is  ftifled  by  in- 
dignation at  their  treacherous  oppreffors.  Could 
the  monfters,  after  fuch  treachery,  haye  the  impu- 

depce 
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dcncc  to  talk-of  Punka  fides  *  The  profligacy  of 
the  Roman  people,  during  the  triumvirate  of  Cae- 
far,  Pompey,  and  Craflus,  is  painted  in  lively  co- 
lours by  the  fame  author.  "  For  a  long  time,  dif- 
"  order  and  confufion  overfpread  the  common- 
"  wealth  :  no  office  was  obtained  but  by  fa&ion, 
"  bribery,  or  criminal  fervice  :  no  man  was  aftia- 
"  med  to  buy  votes,  which  were  fold  in  open  mar- 
•'  ket.  One  man  there  was,  who,  to  obtain  a  lu-t 
**  crative  office,  expended  eight  hundred  talents* : 
"  ill  men  enriched  themfelves  with  public  money, 
u  or  with  bribes:  no  honeft  man  would  ftand  can- 
"  didate  for  an  office  ;  and,  into  a  fituation  fo  mi- 
"  ferable  was  the  commonwealth  reduced,  that 
"  once  for  eight  months  it  had  not  a  fingle  magif- 
"  trate."  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus,  that  Clodius 
was  acquitted  byvthe  influence  of  Craflus,  expref 
fe^  himfelf  in  the  following  words  :  "  Biduo,  per 
"  utium  fervum,  et  eum  ex  gladiatorio  ludo,  con- 
"  fecit  totum  negotium.  Accerfivit  ad  fe,  promi- 
"  fit,  intercefliti  dedit.  Jam  verd,  O  dii  boni,  rem 
*'  perditam  !  etiam  nodes  certarum  mulierum,  at- 
"  que  adolefcentulorum  nobilium,  introdu&iones 
"  nonnullis  judicibus  pro  mercedis  cumulo  fue- 
"  runt  f^'  Ptolomy,  King  of  Egypt,  was  dethro- 
ned 
*  About  L.  150,000  Sterling. 

f  "  In  two  days  he  completed  the  affair,  by  the  means  of 
41  one  flave,  a  gladiator*    He  fent  for  him,  and  by  promifes, 

"  wheedling, 

You  I.  X 
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H*<|  by  &i$  fuhjpfts  for  tyranny  Baying  repaired 
t%  Home  Cor  pfote&ioia,  h$  ftrnjid  means  to  ppifpn 
tfc?  gF^tP1!  Pa^  ?f  »  hundred  Egyptians,  his  $ceu- 
fopsj,  33d  to  aijaffiflate  Diofl  their  chief.  And  yet 
tfeftfe  erimes,  perpetrated  in  the  heart  of  Rome, 
wer$  fufte^ed  to  pafs  with  impunity.  But  he  had 
fecured  the;  leading  men  by  money,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  Pompey.  The  following  inftance  is,  if 
poffible,  ftill  more  grofs.  Ptolemy,  King  of  Cy~ 
prus,  had  always  been  a  faithful  ally  to  the;  Ro- 
mans. But  his  gold,  jewels,  and  precious  move- 
ables, were  a  tempting  bait :  and  all  was  confifca* 
ted  by  *  decree  of  the  people,  without  even  a 
pretext.  Money  procured  by  profligacy  is  not 
commonly  hoarded  up  ;  and  the  Romans  were  no 
lefs  voluptuous  than  avaricious.  Alexander  ab 
Alexandro  mentions  the  Fanian,  Orchian,  Didian, 
Oppian,  Cornelian,  Ancian,  and  Julian  laws,  for 
repreffing  luxury  of  drefs  and  of  eating,  all  of 
which  proved  ineffe&ual.  He  adds,  that  Tibe- 
rius had  it  long  at  heart  to  contrive  fome  effe&ual 
law  againft  luxury,  which  now  had  furpaffed  all 
bounds,  but  that  he  found  it  im practicable  to  item 
tlje  tide.     He  concludes,  that  by  tacit  agreement 

among 

«*  wheedling,  and  large  gifts,  he  gained  his  point.  Good 
«  God,  to  what  an  infamous  height  has  corruption  at  length 
"  arrived  !  Some  judges  were  rewarded  with  a  night's  lodg- 
"  ing  of  certain  ladies  $  and  others,  for  an  iiluftcious  bribe, 
**  had  fome  young  boys  of  noble  family  introduced  to  them.** 
— Libtju  epift.  13. 
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among  a  corrupted  people,  all  fumptuary  laws  weVe 
in  effeft  abrogated  ;  and  that  the  Roman  people, 
abandoning  themfelves  to  vice,  broke  through 
every  reftraint  of  morality  and  religion*.  Trem- 
ble, O  Britain,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  !  how 
little  diftant  in  rapacity  from  Roman  fenators  are 
the  leaders  of  thy  people  f  I 

The  free  ftate9  of  Italy,  which  had  become  rich 
by  commerce,  employed  mercenary  troop?  to  fave 
their  own  people,  who  were  more  profitably  em- 
ployed at  home.  But,  as  mercenaries  gained  no- 
thing by  vi&ory  or  bloodftied,  they  did  very  little 
execution  againft  one  another.  They  exhausted 
the  ftates  which  employed  them,  without  doing 

X  2  any 

*  Lib.  iii.  cap.  11. 

f  Down  on  your  knees,  my  countrymen,  down  on  your 
knees,  and  render  God  thanks  from  the  bottom  of  your  hearts, 
for  a  Minifter  very  different  from  his  immediate  predeceffors. 
Untainted  with  luxury  or  avarice,  his  talents  are  dedicated  to 
his  King  and  b*a  country.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  period  in 
Britain,  when  prudence  and  difcernnunt  in  a  Minifter  were 
more  neceffary  than  in  the  prefent  year  1775.  Our  colonies, 
pampered  with  profpcrity,  aim  at  no  lefs  than  independence, 
and  have  broken  out  into  every  extravagance.  The  cafe  is 
extremely  delicate,  it  appearing  equally  dangerous  to  pardon 
or  to  punifh.  Hitherto  the  mod  falutary  meafures  have  been 
profecuted  ;  and  we  have  great  reafon  to  hope  a  happy  iffue 
equally  fatisfa&ory  to  both  parties.  But  tremble  ftill,  O  Bri- 
tain, on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  !  Our  hold  of  that  eminent 
Minifter  is  fadly  precarious  ;  and,  in  a  nation  as  deeply  funk 
infelfifhnefs  as  formerly  it  was  exahed  by  patriotifm,  how  fmall 
&  our  chance  of  a  fucceffor  equal  to  him ! 
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any  real  fcrvicc.  Our  condition  is  in  fome  degree 
iimilar.  We  employ  generals  and  admirals,  who, 
by  great  appointments,  foon  loft  relilh  for  glory, 
intent  only  to  prolong  a  war  for  their  owp  benefit. 
According  to  our  pr^ent  manners,  where  luxu- 
ry and  felfifhnefs  prevail,  it  appears  ^n  egregious 
blunder,  to  enrich  a  genera}  or  admiral  during,  his 
command  :  haye  we  any  re^fop  to  exped,  that  he 
will  fight  like  one  whofe  fortune  depends  on  his 
good  behaviour  ?  This  fingle  error  againft  goojl 
policy  has  reduced  Britain  more  than  once  to  a 
low  condition,  and  will  prove  its  ruin  at  laft. 

Riches  produce  another  lamentable  effeft  :  they 
enervate  the  pofleflbr,  and  degrade  him  into  a 
coward.  He  who  commands  the  labour  of  others, 
who  eats  without  hunger,  and  refts  without  fa- 
Jigue,  becomes  feeble  ip  mind  aa  well  as  in  bpdy, 
has  no  confidence  in  his  own  abilities,  apd  is  re- 
duced to  flatter  his  enemies,  bepaufe  he  hath  not 
courage  to  brave  them. 

Selfifhnefs  among  the  rude  and  illiterate  is  rough, 
blunt,  and  undifguifed.  Selfifhnefs,  which  in  an 
opulent  kingdom  ufurps  the  place  of  patriotifm,  i§ 
fmooth,  refined,  and  covered  with  a  veil.  Pecu- 
niary iritereft,  a  low  object,  muft  be  coyered  with 
the  thickeft  veil :  ambition,  lefs  difhonpurable,  is 
lefs  covered  :  but  delicacy  as  to  charader  and  love 
of  fame,  are  fo  honourable,  that  even  the  thinneft 
yeil  is  held  unneceflary.  Hiftory  juftifies  thefc; 
pbffryations.     During  the  profperity  of  Greece 
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and  Rome,  when  patriotifm  was  the  ruling  paflion, 
no  man  ever  thought  of  employing  a  hoftile  wea- 
pon but  againft  the  enemies  of  his  country  :  fwords 
were  not  worn  during  peace,  nor  was  there  an  in- 
ftance  of  a  private  duel.  The  frequency  of  duels 
in  modern  times,  is  no  flight  fymptom  of  degene- 
racy :  regardlefs  of  our  country,  felfifhnefs  is  ex* 
erted  without  difguife  when  reputation  or  charac- 
ter is  in  queftion •  and  a  nice  fenfe  of  honour 
prompts  revenge  for  every  imagined  affront,  with* 
put  regard  to  juftice.  How  much  more  manly 
and  patriotic  was  the-  behaviour  of  Themiftocles, 
when  infulted  by  the  Lacedemonian  general  in  de- 
liberating about  the  concerns  of  Greece  !  "  Strike," 
fays  he,  "  but  firft  hear  me  *." 

X3  When 

*  Is  duelling  a  crime  by  the  law  of  nature  ?  A  diftinttion 
is  neceffary.  If  two  men,  bent  to  deftroy  each  of  them  the 
other,  meet  armed,  and  one  or  both  be  (lain,  the  ad  is  highly 
criminal :  it  is  murder  in  the  ftritfeft  fenfe  of  the  word.  If 
they  appoint  time  and  place  to  execute  their  murderous  pur- 
pofe,  fuch  agreement  will  not  be  more  innocent  than  an 
agreement  among  a  band  of  robbers  to  attack  every  paffenge'r  : 
they  will  be  abhorred  as  unfit  for  civil  fociety.  A  duel 
which  an  affront  forces  a  man  upon  for  vindicating  his  ho- 
nour, when  no  fatisfadion  is  offered,  or  no  proper  fatisfaltion, 
is  very  different.  I  cannot  fee  that  the  perfon  affronted  is 
guilty  of  any  crime  ;  and,  if  the  perfon  who  gave  the  affront 
have  offered  what  he  thinks  full  fatisfa&ion,  I  fee  no  crime  on 
either  fide.  The*  parties  have  agreed  to  decide  their  quarrel 
in  the  honourable  way,  and  no  other  perfon  is  hurt.  ^  If  it  be 
urged,  that  duelling  is  a  crime  againti  the  ftate,  which  is  in- 

terefted 
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When  a  nation,  formerly  in  profpertty,  is  de- 
preffed  by  luxury  and   felfifhnefs,   what  follows 

next? 

terefted  in  tlie  lives  of  its  fubjedrs,  1  anfwer,  that  individuals 
are  emitted  to  be  prote&ed  by  the  ftate ;  but  that  if  two  men, 
waving  that  protection,  agree  to  end  the  difpute  by  (ingle 
combat,  the  ftate  has  no  concern.  There  is  nothing  inconfiftt 
ent  with  the  laws  of  fociety,  that  men,  in  an  affair  of  honour, 
fhould  referve  the  privilege  of  a  duel ;  and,  for  that  reafon, 
the  privilege  may  be  juftly  under ftood  as  referved  by  every 
man  when  he  enters  into  fociety.  I  admit,  that  the  ufing  the 
privilege  on  every  flight  occafion,  cannot  be  toff  much  d'rf- 
couraged  5  but  fuch  difcouragement,  if  duelling  be  not  cri- 
minal, belongs  to  a  court  of  police,  not  to  a  court  of  law. 
What  then  fhall  be  faid  of  our  ftatutes,  which  punifh  with, 
death  and  confiscation  of  moveables  thofe  who  fight  a  fingle 
combat  without  the  King's  licence ;  and  which  ptraifii  even 
the  giving  or  accepting"  a  challenge  with  banifliment  and 
confiscation  of  moveables  ?  Where  a  man  thinks  his  honour 
at  (lake,  fear  of  death  will  not  deter  him  from  feeking  re- 
drefs  :  nor  is  an  alternative  left  him,  at  the  bearing  a  grofs 
affront  is  highly  difhonourable  in  the  Opinion  of  all  the  world. 
Have  we  not  inftances  without  number,  of  men  adhering  to 
the  fuppofed  orthodoxy  of  their  religious  tenets,  unawed  by 
flames  and  gibbets  ?  How  abfurd,  then,  is  it  in  our  legifla* 
ture  to  punifli  a  man  for  doing  what  is  indifpenfable,  if  he 
wifh  to  avoid  contempt  ?  Laws  that  contradict  honeft  prin- 
ciples, or  even  honeft  prejudices,  never  are  effectual :  nature 
revolts  againft  them.  And,  it  is  believed,  that  thefe  ftatutes* 
have  never  been  effectual  in  any  one  inftance,  unlefs  perhap* 
to  furnifh  an  excufe  for  declining  a  fingle  combat. 

As  duelling  falls  under  cenforian  powers^  the-  proper  cen- 
fmre  for  rafhnefs  or  intemperance  in  duelling,  is  difgrace,  not- 

death 
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next  ?    Let  the  Egyptian  aiifoer  tile  queftion. 
That  unhappy  people,  having  for  many  ages  been 

X4  * 

death  or  confifcation  of  moveables.  In  that  view,  the  follow- 
ing, or  fome  fuch  plan,  may  be  adopted.  It  appears,  from 
the  ftatute  firft  mentioned,  to  be  a  branch  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative, to  licenfe  a  duel.  Therefore,  if  an  affront  be  fo  groft; 
as  in  the  perfbn's  opinion  not  to  admit  of.  any  reparation  bat 
a  duel,  let  him  be  entitled  to  apply  to  his  Majefty  for  liberty 
to  give  a  challenge.  In  Britain  formerly,  and  through  aU 
Europe,  fingle  combat  was  a  legal  method  of  determining 
controverfies,  even  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  there* 
is  great  f  eafon  for  continuing  that  law,  with  refpect  to  matters 
of  honour.  If  the  King  have  any  doubt  whether  other  repa- 
ration may  not  be  fufficient,  he  is  to  name  three  military  offi- 
cers who  have  ferved  with  honour  for  twenty  years,  granting 
to  them  full  powers,  as  a  court  of  honour,  to  judge  of  the 
application ;  and  upon  calling  the  parties  before  them,  to 
pronounce  fentence.  If  a  duel  be  judged  neceflary,  it  mud 
be  done  in  prefence  of  the  court,  with  proper  folemnities. 
Obedience  will  of  courfe  be  given  to  this  judgment ;  becaufe 
to  decline  it  would  be  attended  with  public  infamy.  If  other 
reparation  be  enjoined,  the  party  who  ftands  out  fhall  be  de- 
clared infamous  ;  unworthy  for  ever  of  the  privilege  of  a 
duel ;  whieh  ought  to  fatisfy  the  other  party,  as  he  comes  off 
with  honour.  If,  notwithftanding  the  prohibition  of  the  court, 
they  afterward  proceed  to  a  duel,  and  both  be  killed,  the  pub- 
lic gains  by  having  two  quarrelfome  men  removed  out  of  the 
way.  If  one  of  them  be  killed,  the  furvivor  {hall  be  incapable 
of  any  public  office,  civil  or  military,  fliall  be  incapable  of 
electing  or  being  ele&ed  a  member  of  parliament,  fhall  he 
prohibited  to  wear  a  fword,  (hall  forfeit  bis  title  of  honour, 
And  have  his  arms  erazed  out  of  the  herald's  regifter.  If 
both  furvive,  this  centre  fhall, reach  both.     Degrading  cen- 

fures 
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a  prey  to  every  barbarous  invader,  are  now  be- 
come effeminate,  treacherous,  cruel,  and  corrupted 
with  every  vice  that  debafes  humanity.  A  nation 
in  its  infancy,  however  favage,  is  fufceptible  of 
every  improvement ;  but  a  nation  worn  out  with 
age  and  difeafe  is  fufceptible  of  no  improvement. 
There  is  no  remedy,  but  to  let  the  natives  die  out* 
and  to  repeople  the  country  with  better  men. 
Egypt  has  for  many  ages  been  in  the  fame  languid 
and  fervile  date.  An  Arabian  author,  who  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  the  great  Saladin,  obferves,  that  the 
Egyptians  never  thought  of  fupporting  the  monarch 
in  poffeffion,  but  tamely  fubmitted  to  every  con- 
queror. "  It  was,"  fays  he,  "  the  cuftom  in  Egypt 
"  at  that  time  to  deliver  to  the  vittor  the  enfigns 
"  of  royalty,  without  ever  thinking  of  inquiring 
"  into  his  title-"    What  better  than  a  flock  of 

fheep, 

fares  which  difgrace  a  Irian,  are  the  only  proper  puniflrment 
in  an  affair  of  honour.  The  tranfgreffion  of  the  ad  of  Par- 
liament, by  fighting  privately  without  licence  from  the  King, 
fball  be  attended  with  the  fame  degrading  punifhments. 

It  is  a  capital  drcumftance,  that  the  court  of  honour  has 
power  to  authorife  a  duel.  A  man  grofsly  affronted  will  not 
be  eafily  perfuaddd  to  fubmit  his  caufe  to  a  court  that  cannot 
decree  him  adequate  reparation;  and  this  probably  is  the 
caufe  why  the  court  of  hofioftr  in  France  has  fallen  into  con- 
tempt. Bdt  they  muft  be  perverfe  indeed,  Or  horribly  obfti- 
nate,  who  decline  a  court  which  can  decree  them  ample  repa- 
ration* At  the  fame  time,  the  neceffity  of  applying  for  a 
Court  of  honour  affords  tirne  for  paffion  to  fubfide,  And  for 
friends  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
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flieep,  obedient  to  the  call  of  the  prefent  fhep- 
herd! 

I  fly  from  a  fcene  fo  difmal  to  one  that  will  give 
no  pain.  Light  is  intended  by  our  Maker  for  ac- 
tion, and  darknefs  for  reft.  In  the  fourteenth  ceif* 
tury,  the  fhops  in  Paris  were  opened  at  four  in  the 
morning :  at  prefent,  a  fhopkeeper  is  fcafce  a- 
wake  at  feven.  The  King  of  France  dined  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  retired  to  his  bed-cham- 
ber at  the  fame  hour  in  the  evening ;  an  early 
hour  at  prefent  for  public  amufements*.  The 
Spainards  adhere  to  ancient  cuftomsf.  Their 
King  to  this  day  dines  precifely  at  noon,  and  fups 
no  lefs  precifely  at  nine  in  the  evening.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  fafhionable  people  in  Eng- 
land breakfafted  at  feven  in  the  morning,  and  dined 
at  ten  in  the  forenoon.  In  Elizabeth's  time,  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  ftudents,  dined  at  eleven  fore- 
noon, arid  fupped  between  five  and  fix  afternoon. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  four  in  the  afternoon 
was  the  appointed  hour  for  a&ing  plays.  At  pre- 
fent, even  dinner  is  at  a  later  hour.    The  King  of 

Yeman, 

*  Louis  XII.  of  France,  after  taking  for  his  fecond  wife 
Mary,  filter  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  much  under  him  in 
years,  totally  changed  his  manner  of  living.  Inftead  of  di- 
ning at  eight  in  the  morning,  he  now  dined  at  mid-day :  in- 
ftead of  going  to  bed  at  fix  in  the  evening;  he  jiow  frequently 
fat  up  till  midnight. 

f  Manners  and  fafiuons  feldom  change  where  women  are 
locked  up. 
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Yeman,  the  greateft  prince  in  Arabia  Felix,  dines 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  fups  at  five  afternoon,  and 
goes  to  reft  at  eleven.  From  this  fhort  fpecimen 
it  appears,  that  the  occupations  of  day-light  com- 
mence gradually  later  and  later;  as  if  there  were 
a  tendency  in  polite  nations,  of  converting  night 
into  day,  and  day  into  night.  Nothing  happens 
without  a  caufe.  Light  difpofes  to  adion,  dark- 
nefs  to  reft  :  the  diverfionsof  day  are  tournaments, 
,  tennis,  hunting,  racing,  and  other  a&ive  exercifes : 
the  diverfions  of  night  are  fedentary  ;  plays,  cards, 
converfation.  Balls  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly 
a&ive  in  dancing,  partly  fedentary  in  converting. 
Formerly,  a&ive  exercifes  prevailed  among  a  robuft 
and  plain  people  *  :  the  mildfcr  pleafures  of  fociety 
prevail  as  manners  refine*  Hence  it  is,  that  candle- 
light amufements  are  now  fafhionable  in  France, 
and  in  other  polifhed  countries ;  and  when  fuch 
amufements  are  much  reiifhed,  they  banifh  the  ro- 
buft exercifes  of  the  .field.  Balls,  I  conjecture, 
were  formerly  more  frequent  in  day-light :  at  pre- 
fent,  pandle-light  is  their  favourite  time  :  the  ac- 
tive part  is  at  that  time  equally  agreeable ;  and 
the  fedentary  part,  more  fo. 

Gaming  is  the  vice  of  idle  people.  Savages  are 
addicted  to  gaming;  and  thofe  of  North  America 

*in 

*  The  exercifes  that  our  forefathers  delighted  in  were  fo 
violent  as  that,  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  cock- 
fighting  and  horfe-racing  were  defpifed  as  unmanly  and  child- 
iih  amufements. 
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in  particular  are  fond  to  diftradion  of  a  game 
termed  the  platter.    A  lofing  gamefter  will  ftrip 
himfelf  to  the  flcin ;  and  fome  have  been  known  to 
ftake  their  liberty,  though  by  them  valued  above 
all  other  bleflings.     Negoes  on  the  flave-coaft  of 
Guinea,  will  ftake  their  wives,  their  childern,  and 
even  themfelves.  ,  Tacitus,  talking  of  gaming  a- 
mong  the  Germans,  fays,  •'  Extremo  ac  noviffimo 
"  ja&u,  de  liberate  et  de  corpore  contendant  *." 
The  Greeks  were  an  a&ive  and  fprightly  people, 
conftantly  engaged  in  war,  or  in  cultivating  the 
fine  arts.     They  had  no  leifure  for  gaming,  nor 
any  knowledge  of  it.     Happy  for  them  was  their 
ignorance  ;  for  no  other  vice  tends  more  to  render 
men  felfifh,  diftloneft,  and,  in  the  modifli  ftyle,  dif- 
honourable.     A  gamefter,  a  friend  to  no  man,  is  a 
bitter  enemy  to  himfelf.      The  luxurious  of  the 
prefent  age,  pafs  every  hour  in  gaming  that  can  be 
fpared  from  fenfual  pleafure.     Idlenefs  is  their  ex- 
cufe,  as  it  is  among  favages ;  and  they  would  in 
fome  degree  be  excufable,  were  they  never  a&qa- 
ted  by  a  more  difgraceful  motive. 

Writers  do  not  carefully  diftingui(h  particular 
cuftoms  from  general  manners.  Formerly,  women 
were  not  admitted  upon  the  ftage  in  France,  Italy, 
or  England :  at  that  very  time,  none  but  womea 
were  admitted  in  Spain.  From  that  fafhion  it 
would  be  rafb  to  infer,  that  women  have  more  li- 
berty 

*  '«  For  rheir  laft  throw  they  ftake- their  liberty  and*  life** 
—Be  Moribus  Germanoruxn,  c.  24. 
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berty  in  Spain  than  in  the  other  countries  men-* 
tioned ;  for  the  contrary  is  true.  In  Hindoftan, 
eftablifhed  cuftom  prompts  women  to  burn  them- 
felves  alive  with  the  bodies  of  their  deceafed  huf- 
bands ;  but  from  that  Angular  cuftom,  it  would  be 
a  falfe  inference,  that  the  Hindoo  women  are  ei- 
ther more  bold,  or  more  affe&ionate  to  their  huf- 
bands,  than  in  other  countries.  The  Polanders, 
even  after  they  became  Chriftians  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  adhered  to  the  cuftoms  of  their  forefa- 
thers, the  Sarmatians,  in  killing  infants  born  de- 
formed, and  men  debilitated  by  age ;  which  would 
betoken  horrid  barbarity,  if  it  were  not  a  lingular 
cuftom.  Roman  Catholics  imagine,  that  there  is 
no  religion  in  England  nor  in  Holland  ;  becaufe, 
from  a  fpirit  of  civil  liberty,  all  feds  are  there  to- 
lerated. The  encouragement  given  to  aflaffination 
in  Italy,  where  every  church  is  a  fanduary,  makes 
ftrangers  rafhly  infer,  that  the  Italians  are  all  af- 
faffins.  Writers  fometimes  fall  into  an  oppofite 
miftake,  attributing  to  a  particular  nation,  certain 
manners  and  cuftoms  common  to  all  nations  in  one 
or  other  period  of  their  progrefs.  It  is  remarked 
by  Heraclides  Ponticus  as  peculiar  to  the  Atha- 
manes,  that  the  men  fed  the  flocks,  and  the  women 
cultivated  the  ground.  This  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  all  nations,  in  their  progrefs  from  the  fliep- 
herd-ftate  to  that  of  hufbandry ;  and  is  at  prefent 
the  practice  among  American  favages.  The  fame 
author  ob&rve?,  as  peculiar  to  the  Celtse  and  Aphi- 

taei. 
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tsei,  that  they  leave  their  doors  open  without  ha- 
zard  of  theft.  But  that  pra&ice  is  common  among 
all  favages  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  before  the 
ufe  of  money  is  known. 

Hitherto  there  appears  as  great  uniformity  in 
the  progrefs  of  manners,  as  can  reafonably  be  ex- 
pected among  fo  many  different  nations.  There 
is  one  exception,,  extraordinary  indeed  if  true, 
which  is,  the  manners  of  the  Caledonians  defcri- 
jbed  by  Offian,  manners  fo  pure  and  refined  as 
fcarce  to  be  paralleled  in  the  moft  cultivated  na- 
tions. Such  manners  among  a  people  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  fociety,  acquainted  with  no  arts  but  hunt- 
ing and  making  war,  I  acknowledge,  miraculous. 
And  yet  to  fuppofe  thefe  manners  to  be  the  inven- 
tion of  an  illiterate  favage,  is  really  no  lefs  mira- 
culous :  I  fhould  as  foon  expert  from  a  favage  a 
performance  .equal  to  the  elements  of  Euclid,  or 
/even  to  the  Principia  of  SJewton.  One,  at  firft 
view,  will  boldly  declare  the  whole  a  modern  fic- 
tion ;  for  how  is  it  credible,  that  a  people,  rude 
at  prefent  and  illiterate,  were,  in  the  infancy  of 
their  fociety,  highly  refined  in  fentiment  and 
manners  ?  And  yet,  upon  a  more  accurate  infpec- 
tion,  many  weighty  confiderations  occur  to  balance 
that  opinion. 

From  a  thoufand  circumftances  it  appears^  that 
the  works  of  Offian  are  not  a  late  produ&ion. 
They  are  compofed  in  an  old  dialed  of  the  Celtic 
.Jpngue  j  and  as,  till  lately,  they  were  known  only 
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in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  author  muft 
have  been  a  Caledonian.  The  tranflator  *  faw,  m 
the  Ifle  of  Sky,  the  firft  four  books  of  the  poem 
Fingal,  written  in  a  fair  hand  on  vellum,  and 
bearing  date  in  the  year  1403.  The  natives  be- 
lieve that  poem  to  be  very  ancient :  every  perfon 
has  paffages  of  it  by  heart,  tranfmitted  by  memo- 
ry from  their  forefathers.  Their  dogs  bear  com- 
monly the  name  of  Luath,  Bran,  &c.  mentioned  in 
thefe  poems,  as  our  dogs  do  of  Pompey  and  Cafarf. 
Many  other  particulars  might  be  mentioned  ;  but 
thefe  are  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  work  muft 
have  exifted  at  leaft  three  or  four  centuries.  Ta- 
king that  for  granted,  I  proceed  to  certain  consi- 
derations tending  to  evince,  that  the  manners,  de- 
fcribed  in  Oflian  were  Caledonian  manners,  and 
not  a  pure  fi&ion.  And,  after  perufing  with  at- 
tention thefe  conliderations,  I  am  not  afraid  that 
even  the  mod  incredulous  will  continue  altogether 
unfhaken. 

It  is  a  noted  and  well-founded  obfervation,  That 
manners  are  never  painted  to  the  life  by  any  one 
to  whom  they  are  not  familiar.     It  is  not  difficult 

to 

*  Mr  Macpherfon, 

,f  In  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  the  ruins  of  the  Caftle  of  Dunfcaich, 
upon  an  abrupt  rock  hanging  over  the  fea,  are  ftill  vifible. 
That  caftle,  as  vouched  by  tradition,  belonged  to  Cuchullin, 
Lord  of  that  ifle,  whofe  hiftory  is  recorded  in  the  Poem  of 
Fingal.  Upon  the  green  before  the  caftle  there  is  a  great 
ftone,  to  which,  according  to  the  fame  tradition,  his  dog 
Luath  was  chained. 
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tq  draw  the  outliues  of  imaginary  manners ;  hut  to 
fill  up  the  picture  with  all  the  variety  of  tints  that 
manners  aflume  in  different  circumftances,  uniting 
all  concordantly  in  one  whole*«&iV  labor,  hoc  opus 
ejl.  Yet  the  manners  here  fuppofed  to  be  invent* 
ed*  are  delineated  in  a  variety  of  incidents,  of 
fentiments,  of  images,  and  of  allufions,  making 
one  entire  picture,  without  once  deviating  into 
the  High  tell  incongruity.  Every  fcene  in  Qfium 
rentes  to  hunting,  to  fighting  or  to  love,  the  fole 
occupations  of  men  in  the  original  ftate  of  fociety ; 
there  is  npt  a  fingle  image,  fimile,  or  allufion,  but 
what  is  borrowed  from  that  ftate,  without  a  jar- 
ring circumftance. — Suppofing  aU  to  be  mere  in* 
venticjn,  is  it  pot  amazing  to  find  no  n^entiQn 
of  Highland  clans,  or  of  any  name  now  in  ufe  ? 
Is  it  not  ftiU  more  amazing,  that  there  is  not  the 
flighted  hint  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  not  even  in 
a  metaphor  or  allufion?  Is  it  not  equally  ama- 
zing* that,  in  a  work  where  deer's  flelh  is  fre* 
quently  mentioned,  and  a  curious  method  of  roafl> 
ing  it,  there  fhould  not  be  a  word  of  fifh  as  food,  . 
fo  common  in  later  times  ?  Very  few  Highland- 
ers know  that  their  forefathers  did  not  eat  fifti ; 
and,  fuppofing  it  to  be  known,  it  would  require 
Angular  attention,  never  to  let  a  hint  of  it  enter 
the  poem.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  modern 
writer  co,uld  be  fo  conftantly  on  his  guard,  as  never 
tp  mention  corn  nor  cattle  ?  In  ^  dory  fo  fcanty 
of  poetical  images,  the  fedentary  life  of  a  fhepherd, 

and 
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and  the  induftry  of  a  hufbandman,  would  make  a 
capital  figure  :  the  cloven  foot  would  fomewhere 
peep  out  And  yet,  in  all  the  works  of  Offian, 
there  is  no  mention  of  agriculture;  and  but  a 
flight  hint  of  a  herd  of  cattle  in  one  or  two  allu- 
fions.  I  willingly  give  all  advantages  to  the  un- 
believer :  Suppofing  the  author  of  Offian  to  be  a 
late  writer,  adorned  with  every  refinement  of  mo- 
dern education ;  yet,  even  upon  that  fuppofition, 
he  is  a  miracle,  far  from  being  equalled  by  any 
other  author  ancient  or  modern. 

But  difficulties  multiply  when  it  is  taken  into 
the  account,  that  the  poems  of  Offian  have  exifted 
three  or  four  centuries  at  leaft.  Our  highlanders 
at  prefent  are  rude  and  illiterate ;  and  were  in  fad 
little  better  than  favages  at  the  period  mentioned. 
Now,  to  hold  the  manners  defcribed  in  that  work 
to  be  imaginary,  is  in  effect  to  hold,  that  they  were 
invented  by  a  highland  favage,  acquainted  with 
the  rude  manners  of  his  country,  but  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  every  other  fyftem  of  manners. 
The  manners  of  different  countries  are  now  fo  well 
known  as  to  make  it  an  eafy  talk  to  invent  man- 
ners by  blending  the  manners  of  one  country  with 
thofe  of  another ;  but  to  invent  manners  of  which 
the  author  has  no  example,  and  yet  neither  whim- 
fical  nor  abfurd,  but  congruous  to  human  nature  in 
its  mod  polifhed  ftate,  I  pronounce  to  be  far  above 
the  powers  of  man.  Is  it  fo  much  as  fuppofable, 
fhat  fuch  a  work  could  be  the  prqdu&ion  of  a  Tar- 
tar, 
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tar,  or  of  a  Hottentot  ?  ;  From  what  foiifce  then 
did  Offian  draw  the  refined  manners  fo  delicioufly 
painted  by  him  :  Suppofing  him  to  have  been  & 
traveller,  of  which  we  have  not  the  flighted  hint, 
the  manners  of  France  at  that  period,  of  Italy,  an4 
of  other  neighbouring  nations^  were  little  lefs  bar- 
barous than  thofe  of  his  own  country.  I  can  dif- 
cover  no  ftfurce  but  infpiration.  In  a  word,  who- 
ever ferioufly  believes  the  manners  of  Offian  to  be 
.fictitious,  may  well  fay,  with  the  religious  enthu- 
fiaft,  "  Credo  quia  impoffibile  ejl :  I  believe  it  be- 
"  caufe  it  is  impoflible." 

But  further  :  The  uncommon  talents  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  work  will  cheerfully  be  acknowledged 
by  every  reader  of  tafte :  he  certainly  was  a  great 
matter  in  his  way.  Now,  whether  the  work  be 
late,  or  compofed  four  centuries  ago,  a  man  of  fuch 
talents  inventing  a  historical  fable,  and  laying  the 
fcene  of  aft  ion  among  favages  in  the  hunter-ftate, 
would  naturally  frame  a  fyftem  of  manners  the 
beft  fuited  in  hid  bpinioh  to  that  ftate.  What  then 
could  tempt  hiiti  to  adopt  a  fyftem  of  manners,  fo 
oppofite  to  ahy  notrbn  he  could  form  of  favage 
manners  ?  The  abfurdity  is  fo  grofs,  that  we  are 
forced,  however  reltl&antly,  to  believe,  that  thefe 
manners  are  not  fi&itious£  but~in  reality  the  man- 
ners of  his  country,  coloured  perhaps,  or  a  little 
heightened,  according  to  the  privilege  of  an  epic 
poet.  And  once  admitting  that  feft,  there  can  be 
no  hefitation  in  afcribing  the  wofrk  tor  Offian,  fon 

Vol.  I.  Y  of 
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of  Fingal,  whofe  name  it  bears :  we  have  no  bet- 
ter evidence  for  the  authors  of  feveral  Greek  and 
Roman  books.  Upon  the  fame  evidence,  we  muft 
believe,  that  Offian  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Caracalla,  of  whom  frequent  mention  is  made 
under  the  defignation  of  Caracul  the  Great  King  ; 
at  which  period,  the  (hepherd-ftate  was  fcarce 
known  in  Caledonia,  and  hufbandry  not  at  all. 
Had  he  lived  fo  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  when 
there  were  flocks  and  herds  in  that  country,  and 
fome  fort  of  agriculture,  a  poet  of  genius,  fuch  as 
Offian  undoubtedly  was,  would  have  drawn  from 
thefe  his  fineft  images. 

The  foregoing  confiderations,  I  am  perfuaded, 
would  not  fail  to  convert  the  mod  incredulous; 
were  it  not  for  a  confequence  extremely  impro- 
bable,, that  a  people,  little  better  at  prefent  than 
favages,  were  in  their  primitive  hunter-ftate  high- 
ly refined ;  for  fuch  Offian  defcribes  tbem.  ,  And 
yet  it  is  no  lefs  improbable,  that  fuch  manners 
fhould  be  invented  by  an  illiterate  highland  bard. 
Let  a  man  chufe  either  fide,  the  difficulty  cannot 
be  folved  but  by  a  fort  of  miracle.  What  ihall  we 
conclude  upon  the  whole  ?  for  the  mind  cannot  for 
ever  remain  in  fufpenfe.  As  dry  reafoning  has  left 
us  in  a  dilemma,  tafte  perhaps  and  feeling  may  ex- 
tricate  us.  May  not  the  cafe  be  here  as  in  real 
painting  ?  A  portrait  drawn  from  fancy,  may  re- 
ferable the  human  vifage ;  but  fuch  peculiarity  of 
countenance  and  expreflion  as  ferves  to  diftinguifh 
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a  certain  perfon  from  every  other,  is  always  want- 
ing. Prefent  a  portrait  to  a  man  of  tafte^  and  he 
will  be  at  no  lofs  to  hy,  whether  it  be  copied  front 
life,  or  be  the  produft  of  fancy.  If  Offian  paint 
from  fancy,  the  cloven  foot  will  appear  i  hut  if  his 
portraits  be  complete,  fo  as  to  exprefs  every  peculia- 
rity of  character,  why  (hould  we  doubt  of  their  be- 
ing copied  from  life  ?  In  that  view,  the  reader,  I 
am  hopeful,  will  not  think  his  time  thrown  away 
in  examining  fome  of  Offian's  ftriking  pidures*  t 
perceive  not  another  refource. 

Love  of  fame  is  painted  by  Offian  as  the  ruling 
paffion  of  his  countrymen  the  Caledonians.  War> 
riors  are  every  where  defcribed,  as  efteeming  it 
their  chief  happinefs  to  be  recorded  in  the  fongs 
of  the  bards :  that  feature  is  never  wanting  in  any 
of  Ofiian's  heroes.    Take  the  following  inftances* 

«  King  of  the  roaring  Strumon,  faid  the  rifing  joy  of  Hn* 
•'  gal,  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms  after  thy  ftrength  has  failed  ? 
"  Often  bath  Morni  (hone  in  battles,  like  the  beam  of  the  ri- 
"  ling  fun,  when  he  difperfes  the  dorms  of  the  hill,  and 
u  brings  peace  to  the  glittering  fields.  *  But  why  didft  thou 
**  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is  in  the  fong :  the 
"  people  behold  thee,  and  blefs  the  departure  of  mighty 
"  Morni  *."  ««  Son  of  Fingai,  he  faid,  why  burns  the  foul 
"  of  Gaul  ?    My  heart  beats  high  :  my  fteps  are  difordered  ; 

*  and  my  hand  trembles  on  my  fword.  When  I  look  to- 
•*  ward  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens  before  me,  and  I  fee  their 
«  fleeping  hoft.    Tremble  thus  the  fouls  of  the  valiant,  in 

*  battles  of  the  fpear  ?    How  would  the  foul  df  Morni  rife,  if 

Y2  "we 

*  Lathmon. 
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M  we  (hould  rufh  on  the  foe !  Our  renown  would  grow  in  the 
4  fong,  and  our  fteps  be  (lately  in  the  eye  of  the  brave  *." 

That  a  warrior  has  acquired  his  feme  is  a  confo^ 
fetion  in  every  diftrefs : 

*  Carril,  faid  the  King  in  fecret,  the  ftrength  of  Cuchullin 
H  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years  that  are  paft ;  and  no 
**  morning  of  mine  (hall  arife.  They  (hall  feek  me  at  Temo- 
"  nr,  but  I  ftall  not  be  found.  Connac  will  weep  in  his  hallr 
u  and  fay,  Where  \i  Tura's  chief?  But  my  name  is  renown-- 
€\  ed,  my  feme  in  thfc  fong  of  bards*  The  youth  will  fay,  O 
"  let  me  die  as  Cuchullin  died:  renown  tiothed  him  Me  a  robe ;  and 
"  the  light  of  hit  fame  it  great.  Draw  the  arrow  from  my  fide ; 
*  and  lay  Cuchullin  below  that  oak.  Place  the  fhieJd  of 
u  Caithbat  near,  that  they  may  behold  me  amid  the  arms  of 
"  my  fathers  f" 

Fingal  fpeats : 

•'  yilin,  my  aged  bard,  take  the  {hip  of  the  King.  Carry* 
«'  Ofcar  to  Selma,  and  let  the  daughters  of  Morven  weep. 
"  We  (hall  fight  in  Erin'  for  the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The 
"  days  of  my  years  begin  to  fajl :   I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my' 

"  arm. 

'  *  Lathmon*. 

"Love  of  fame  is4  a  laudable  paffion*  which  every  roan  va- 
lues himfelf  upon.  Fame  in*  war  is  'acquired  by  courage  and 
candour;  which  are  efteemed  by  all.  It  is  not-  acquired  by 
fighting  for  fpoil,  becaufe  avarice  is  defpifed  by  all*  The 
fpdils  of  an  enemy  were  difplayed  at  a  Roman  triumph,  not 
fbr  their  own  fake,  but  as  a  mark  of  viftory.  When  nations 
at  war  degenerate  from  love  of  fame  to*  love  of  gain,  ftrata- 
gem,  deceit,  breach  of  faith,  and  every  fort  of  immorality/ 
are  never-failing  confequences. 

t  The  death  of  Cuchullin* 
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*'  arm.  My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds  to  receive  their 
*'  gray-hair'd  fon.  But,  Trenmtar !  before  I  go  hence,  one 
n*c  beam  of  my  fame  ihall  rife  :  in  fame  (hall  my  days  end,  as 
*'  my  years  began :  my  life  ftiall  be  one  ftream  of  light  to 
•"  other  times  *." 

Oflian  fpeaks : 

"  Did  thy  beauty  laft,  O  Ryno  3  ftood  the  ftrength  of  car- 
**  borne  Ofcar  f  !  .  fingal  himfelf  pafled  away,  and  the  halls 
**  of  his  fathers  forgot  his  fteps.  And  (halt  thou  remain,  aged 
*'  bard,  when  the  mighty  have  failed  ?  But  my  fame  ihall 
"**  remain  ;  and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven,  which  lifts  its 
*'  broad  head  to  the  ftorm,  and  rejoiceth  in  the  courfe  of  the 
*<  wind  %."  " 

The  chief  caufe  of  affliction  when  a  young  man 
5s  cut  off  in  battle,  is  his  not  having  received  his 
fame: 

"  And  fell  the  fwifteft  in  the  race,  faid  the  King,  the  firft 
*  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou  fcarce  haft  been  known  to  me, ; 
*'  why  did  young  Ryno  fall  ?  But  fleep  thou  fofily  on  Lena, 
"  Fingal  {hall  foon  behold  thee.  Soon  ihall  my  voice  be 
4€  heard  no  more,  and  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  fiaen.  The 
M  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's  name ;  the.ftoaes  will  talk  of  me. 
*'  But,  Ryno  !  thou  art  Iqw  indeed,  thou  haft  not  received  thy 

Y  3  fame. 

*  Temora. 

f  Several  of  Oflian's  heroes  are  defcribed  as  fighting  in  cars. 
The  Britons,  in  general,  fought  in  that  manner.  .«*.■  Britahni 
"  demicant  non  equitatu  modo,  aut  pediter  verum  et  bigia  et 
#*  curribus  j"  Pomponius  Mela,  I.  3. — [/«  Englt/b  thus  ;  "  The 
4i  Bretons  fight,  not  only  with  cavalry,  or  foot,  but  alfo  tfith 
^  cars  amd  chariots."]  *  , 

£  Berrathon. 
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«f  fame*    Ullin,  ftrike  the  harp  for  Ryno ;  tell  what  the  chief 
"  would  have  been.    Farewell  thou  firft  in  every  field.    No 

*  more  (hall  I  direa  thy  dart.    Thou  that  haft  been  fo  fair ; 

*  I  behold  thee  not. Farewell  *."     «•  Calthon  rufhed  in- 

"  to  the  ftream  :  I  bounded  forward  on  my  fpear  s  Teutha'* 
P  race  fell  before  us  :  night  came  rowing  down.  Dunthalmo 
u  refted  on  a  roc]k,  amidft  an  aged  wood :  the  rage  of  his  bo- 
<€  fom  burned  againft  the  car-borne  Calthon.  But  Calthon 
**  flood  in  his  grief;  be  mpurncd  the  fallen  Colmar ;  Colmar 
■'  ffain  in  youth,  before  ]iis  fame  arofe  -j*." 

*  Lamentation  for  lofs  of  fajne,   Cuchullin  fpeaks : 

**  But,  p  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla !  ye  fouls  of  chiefs 
"  thaf  are  no  more,  be  ye  the  companions,  of  Cuchullin,  and 
"  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  forrow.  For  never  more 
f  (hall  I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  an} 
tr  like  a  beam  that  has  flione ;  like  a  mift  that  f}ed  away  when 
'*  the  blaft  of  the  morning  came,  an4  brightened  the  fbaggy 
'*  fide  of  the  hill.  Connal,  talk  of  arms  no  more  ;  departed 
*•  is  my  fame.  My  fighs  jfKall  be  on  Crpmfa's  wind,  till  my 
*«  fbotfteps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  And  thou  white-bofom'd  Bra- 
**  gela,  mourn  oyer  the  fa}l  of  rny  fame ;  for,  vanquiftjed,  ne- 
?«  ver  will  I  return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  Bunfcaich  %*' 

Love  of  fanje  begets  heroic  a&ionq,  which  gq 
hand  in  hand  witlj  elevated  fentiments :  of  the  for- 
mer there  are  examples  in  every  page  \  of  |he  latT 
%tx  take  the  following  examples : 

f«  And  let  him  conie,  replied  the  King.  I  love  a  foe  like 
<<  Catbnw:  his  foul  is  great ;  his  arm  ftrqng  $  and  his  battles 
a  full  of  fame.    But  the  little  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that  ho- 

««  vers 

f  FingaJ.  jf  Calthon  and  Coljnar.        %  Fingal. 
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"  vers  round  the  marfhy  lake,  which  never  rifes  on  the  green 
"  hill,  lett  the  winds  meet  it  there  *." 

Offian  fpeaks : 

4<  But  let  us  fly,  fon  of  Morni,  Lathmon  defcends  the  hill* 
"  Then  let  our  fteps  be  flow,  replied  the  fair-haired  Gaul,  left. 
"  the  foe  fay  with  a  fmile,  Behold  the  warriors  of  night : 
**  they  are  like  ghofts,  terrible  in  darknefs  ;  but  they  melt  away 
'<  before  the  beam  of  the  Eaft  f  "  "  Son  of  the  feeble  hand, 
"  faid  Lathmon,  fhall  my  hoft  defcend  !  They  are  but  two, 
*  and  fhall  a  thoufand  lift  their  fteel !  Nuah  would  mourn  in 
**  his  hall  for  the  departure  of  Lathmon's  fame :  his  eyes 
*'  would  turn  from  Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  ap- 
•*  proached.  Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  fon  of  Dutha,  for 
••  I  behold  the  (lately  fteps  of  Offian.  His  fame  is  worthy 
•'  of  my  Reel:  let  him  fight  with  Lathmon %."  €€  Fingal 
*'  does  not  delight  in  battle,  though  his  arm  is  ftrong.  My 
«4  renown  grows  on  the  fall  of  the  haughty  :  the  lightning  of 
«*  my  fteel  pours  on  the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle  comes ; 
"  and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife  ;  the  tombs  of  my  people 
•*  rife,  O  my  fathers  !  and  I  at  laft  muft  remain  alone.  But 
"  I  will  remain  renowned,  and  the  departure  of  my  foul  fhall 
(s  be  one  dream  of  light  $."  "  I  raifed  my  voice  for  Fovar- 
"  gormo,  when  they  laid  the  chief  in  earth.  'The  aged  Cro- 
€t  thar  was  there,  but  his  figh  was  not  heard.  He  fearched 
"  for  the  wound  of  his  fon,  and  found  it  in  his  breaft  ;  joy 
«'  arofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged  :  he  came  and  fpoke  to  Offian  : 
•*  King  of  fpears,  my  fon  hath  not  fallen  without  his  fame : 
'*  the  young  warrior  did  not  fly,  but  met  death  as  he  went  for- 
«  ward  in  his  ftrength.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth, 
'<  when  their  renown  is  heard :  their  memory  fhall  be  honour* 
f1  ed  in  the  fong ;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin  falls  ||."   Cu- 

Y4  "  chullio 

*  Lathmon.  f  Lathmon.  t  Lathmon- 

§  Lathmon.  ||  Croma, 
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€<  dmllin  kindled  at  the  fight,  and  darknefs  gathered  on  his; 
H  brow.  His  hand  was  on  the  fword  of  his  fathers  :  his  red 
"  rolling  eye  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  rufli  tq 
"  battle,  and  thrice  did  Connal  ftop  him.  Chief  of  the  ifle  of 
"  niift,  he  faid,  Fingal  fubdues  the  foe:  feek  not  a  part  of  the 
•'  fame  of  the  King*." 

•  The  pidfcures  that  Offian  draws  of  his  country- 
men, are  no  lefs  remarkable  for  tender  fentiments, 
than  for  elevation.  Parental  affedion  is  finely 
coached  in  the  following  paflkge  : 

'?  §on  of  Cqmjial,  replied  the  chief,  the  (Irength  of  Morni's, 

V  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt  fo  draw  the  fword  of  my  youthf 
«  but  it,  remains  in  its  place  :  I  throw  the  fpear,  but  it  falls 
"  fhort  of  the  mark ;  and  J  fe$l  the  weight  of  my  fhield.  We 
ff  -decay  like  the  grafs  of  the  mountain,  and  our  fttength  rer 
«f '  turns  no  more.     I  have  a  fon,  O  Fingal  \  his  foul  has  de- 

V  Jightp  4  in  the  actions  of  Morni's  youth  ;  but  his  fword  has 
"  not  been  lifted  agajnft  the  foe,  neither  has  his  fame  begun. 
*'  I  come  with  hjm  to  J>attle,  to  direct  his  arm.  His  renown 
*?  will  be  a  fun  to  my  foul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  departure. 
"  O  that  the  name  of  fi£orni  were  forgot  among  the  people, 
'*  that  the  heroes  would  only  fay,  Behold  the  father  of 
'?  Gaulf!"  ' 

.  And  no  lefs  finely  touched  is  grief  for  the  lofs 
of  children ; 

"  We  faw  Ofcar  leaning  on  his  fhield  \  we  faw  his  blood 

V  around.  Silenc^  darkened  on  the  face  of  every  hero  :  eacfy 
«*  turned  his  back  and  wept.  The  King  ftrove  to  hide  his 
*'  tears.  He  bends  his  head  over  his  fon  ;  and  his  words  are; 
44  mixed  with  fighs.  And  arf  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midft 
*'  of  thy  courf^  !    The  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee.    I 

"  fee 

*  Fingal.  f  Lathmon. 
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fee  thy  coming  battles  :  I  behold  the  battles  that  ought  to 
«•  come,  but  they  are  cut  off  from  thy  fame.  When  fliall  joy 
**  dwell  at  Selma  ?  when  lhall  the  fong"Sf  grief  ceafe  on  Mor- 
"  ven  ?  My  fons  fall  by  degrees,  Fingal  will  be  the  laft  of  his 
<€  rate.  The  fame  I  have  received  ftiall  pafs  away :  my  age 
*  fliall  be  without  friends.  I  lhall  fit  like  a  gray  cloud  in  my 
«'  hall  :  nor  fliall  I  expect  the  return  of  a  fon  with  his  founding 
*!  arjajs.  Weep,  ye  herpes  of  Morvcn  ;  never  more  will  Oicar 
"  rife  V 

Crothar  fpeaks ; 

"  Son  of  Fingal  Udoft  though  not  behold  the  darknefs  of 
^  Crothar's  hall  of  Ihells  ?  My  foul  was  not  dark  at  the  feaft, 
.'*  when  my  people  lived.  I  rejoiced  in  the  prefence  of  (Iran- 
«  gers,  when  my  fon  (hone  in  the  hall.  But,  Offian,  he  is  a 
**  beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no  ftrcak  of  light  behind. 
<*  He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal,  in  the  battles  of  his  father. 
i*  Rothmar,  the  chief  of  grafly  Tromlo,  heard  that  my  eyes 
"  had  failed ;  he  heard  that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall, 
f«  and  the  pride'  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  came  tdward  Croma  \ 
li  my  people  fell  before  him.  1  took  my  arms  in  the  hall ;  but 
u  what  could  fightlefs  Crothar  do  ?  My  fteps  were  unequal  ; 
f '  my  grief  was  great.  I  wilhed  for  the  days  that  were  paft, 
"  days  wherein  I  fought  and  won  in  the  field  of  blood.  My 
«'  fon  returned  from  the  chace,  the  fair-hair'd  Fovar-gormo. 
u  He  had  not  lifted  his  fword  in  battle,  for  Jus  arm  was  young. 
*'  But  the  foul  of  ,the  youth  was  great ;  the  fire  of  valour 
f*  burnt  in  his  eyes.  He  faw  the  difordered  fteps  of  his  fa- 
"  ther,and  his  figh  arofe.  King  of  Croma,  he  faid,  is  it  be- 
"  caufe  thou  haft  no  fon  j  is  it  for  the  weakness  of  Fovar- 
'  f1  gormo's  arm  that  thy  fighs  arife  ?  I  begin,  my  father,  to 
*<  feel  the  ftrength  of  my  arm  ;  I  have  drawn  the  fword  of 
?«  my  youth  ;  and  I  have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet  thi* 
}>  Rothmar  with  the  youths  qf  Croma,:  let  me  njeet  Jiim,  O 

H  ray 

f  Temor^ 
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4i  my  father ;  for  I  feel  my  burning  foul.  And,  thou  (halt 
"  meet  him,  I  faid,  fon  of  the  fightiefc  Crothar !  But  let  o* 
€t  then  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy 
"  feet  at  thy  return  *  for  my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair-haired 

u  Fovar-gormo ! He  went{  he  met  the  foe ;  he  fell.    The 

"  foe  advances  toward  Croma.  He  who  flew  my  fon  is  near, 
«  with  all  his  pointed  fpears  *." 

The  following  fentiments  about  the  (hortnefs  of 
human  life,  are  pathetic. 

"  Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moinna,  filence  in  the  houfe 
H  of  her  fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of  mourning  over  the  ftran 
w  gers .    One  day  we  mud  fall ;  and  they  have  only  fallen 

"  before  us. Why  doft  thou  build  the  hall,  fou  of  the 

f «  winged  days  !  Thou  looked  from  thy  towers  to  day  :  foon 
'*  ivill  the  blaft  of  the  defert  come.  It  howls  in  thy  empty 
"  court,  and  whittles  over  thy  half-worn  (hield  f.w  "  How 
49  long  (hall  we  weep  on  L$na,  or  pour  tears  in  UUin !  The 
"  mighty  will  not  return ;  nor  Ofcar  rife  in  his  ftrength :  the 
*'  valiant  muft  fall  one  day,  and  be  no  more  known.  Where 
u  are  our  fathers,  O  warriors,  the  chiefs  of  the  times  of  old ! 
"  They  are  fet,  like  ftars  that  have  (hone  :  we  only  hear  the 
*c  found  of  their  praife.  But  they  were  renowned  in  their  day, 
"  and  the  terror  of  other  times.    Thus  (hall  we  pafs,  O  war- 

*  riors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then  let  us  be  renowned  while 
•*  we  may  $  and  leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  laft  beams 

*  of  the  fun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the  weft  $." 

In  Homer's  time,  heroes  were  greedy  of  plun- 
der ;  and,  like  robbers,  were  much  difpofed  to  in- 
fult  a  vanquiftied  foe.  According  to  Offian,  the 
ancient  Caledonians  had  no  idea  of  plunder :  and 
as  they  fought  for  fame  only,  their  humanity  over- 
flowed to  the  vanquifhed.    American  favages,  it  is 

true, 
v  Croma*  |  Carthon.        t  Temora. 
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true,  are  not  addi&ed  to  plunder,  and  are  ready  to 
beftow  on  the  firft  comer  what  trifles  they  force 
from  the  enemy.  But  they  have  no  notion  of  a 
pitched  battle,  nor  of  fingle  combat :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  value  themfelves  upon  ilaughtering 
their  enemies  by  furprife,  without  rifking  their 
own  fweet  perfons.  Agreeable  to  the  magnani- 
mous chara&er  given  by  Offian  of  his  countrymen, 
we  find  humanity  blended  with  courage  in  all 
their  a&ions. 

"  Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  maid:  he  flayed  the  up- 
lifted fword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of  the  Kin?,  as  bend- 
ing forward  he  fpoke  t  King  bf  ftreamy  Sora,  fear  not  the 
**  fword  of  Fingal :  it  was  never  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the 
11  vanquished  ;  it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy  people 
*«  rejoice  along  the  bluemraters  of.Tora:  let  the  maids  of  thy 
"  love.be  glad.  Why  (hould'ft  thou  fall  in  thy  ycuth,  King  of 
«  ftreamy  Sora  *." 

Fingal  fpeaks : 

*<  Son  of  my  ftrength,  he  faid,  take  the  fpear  of  Fingal :  go 
w  to  Teutha's  mighty  ftream,  and  fave  the  car-borne  Colmar. 
**  Let  thy  fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleafant  gale ;  that 

*  my  foul  jnay  rejoice  over  my  fon,  who  renews  the  renown 
"  of  our  fathers,  Offian  !  be  thou  a  ftorm  in  battle,  but  mild 
u  where  the  foes  are  low.  It  was  thus  my  fame  arofe,  O  my 
$€  fon ;  and  be  thou  like  Selma's  chief.  When  the  haughty 
.«'  come  to  niy  hall,  my  eyes  behold  them,  not;  but  my  arm 
f  is  ftretched.  forth  to  the  unhappy,  my  fword  defends  the 

*  weak  f."   «'  O  Ofcar,  bend  the  ftrong  in  arm,  but  fpare  the 

*  feeble  hand.     Be  thou  a  dream  of  many  tides  againft  the 

*i  foes  of  thy  people,  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grafs  to 

"  thofe 
f  farric-tjiura.         \  Calthon  and  Colmar. 
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"  thofe  who  afk  thy  aid.  Never  fearch  for  the  battle,  nor  Aran 
u  it  when  *it  comes.  So  Trenmor  lived  ;  fuch  Trathal  was  5 
u  and  fuch  has  Fmgal  been.  My  arm  was  the  fupport  of  the 
*  injured ;  and  the  weak  refted  behind  the  lightning  of  my 
"fteelV 

Humanity  to  the  vanquilhed  is  difplayed  in  the 
following  paffages.  After  defeating  in  battle  Swa- 
r^n  King  of  Lochlin,  Fingal  fays, 

"  Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the  fong  of  pease,  and  foothe  my  foul 
■'  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the  noife  of  arms.  And 
*'  let  a  hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  King  of  Loch. 
**  lin  :  he  mad  depart  from  us  with  joy :  none  ever  went  fad 
*'  from  Fingal*  Ofcar,  the  lightning  of  my  fword  is  againft 
*'  the  ftrong  ;  but  peaceful  it  hangs  by  my  fide  when  warriors 
"  yield  in  battle  f-"  "  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  fword,  and  the 
*'  fons  of  Berrathon  fled.  It  was  then  I  faw  him  in  his  beauty, 
*«  and  the  tear  hung  in  my  eye.  TlHro  art  fallen,  young  tree, 
"  I  faid,  with  all  thy  budding  beauties  round  thee.  The 
"  winds  come  from  the  defert,  and  there  is  no  found  in  thy 
u  leaves.  Lovely  art  thou  in  death,  fon  of  car -borne  Lath- 
«  mor  J  » 

After  perufing  thefe  quotations,  it  will  not  be 
thought  that  Offian  deviates  from  the  manners  re- 
prefented  by  him,  in  defcribing  the  hofpitality  of 
his  chieftains  : 

"  We  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coaft,  and  we  thought 
"  that  the  mighty  Cathmor  came  ;  Cathmor,  the  friend  of 
"  ftrangers,.the  brother  of  red-hair'd  Cairbar.  But  their  fouls 
<(  were  not  the  fame  ;  for  the  light  of  heaven  was  in  the  bofbm 
"  of  Cathmor.  His  towers  rofe  on  the  Tjanks  of  Atha  :  feven 
"  paths  led  to  his  hall :  feven  chiefs  flood  on  thefe  paths,  and 
u  called  the  ftranger  to  the  feaft.     But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the 

•'  wood, 
*  Fingal,  book  3.    +  Fingal,  book  6.    %  Berrathon. 
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«  wood,  to  avoid  the  voice  of  praife  *."  "  Rathmor  was  a 
H  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble  dwelt  in  his  hall.  The  gates 
"  of  Rathmor  were  never  clofed  ;  his  feaft  was  always  fpread. 
"  The  fons  of  the  ftranger  came,  and  blefted  the  generous 
"  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  the 
"  harp  :  joy  brightened  on  the  face  of  the  mournful.  Duir- 
"  thalmo  came  in  his  pride,  and  ruihed  into  combat  with 
**  Rathmor.  The  chief  of  Clutha  overcame.  The  rage  of 
"  Dunthalmo  rofe :  he  came  by  night  with  his  warriors ;  and 
"  the  mighty  Rathmor  fell :  he  fell  in  his  hall,  where  his  feaft 
"  had  been  often  fpread  for  ftrangers  f ." 

It  feems  vnot  to  exceed  the  magnanimity  of  his 
•hieftains,  intent  upon  glory  only,  to  feaft  even  an 
enemy  before  a*  battle,  Cuchullin,  after  the  firft 
day's  engagement  with  Swaran,  King  of  Lochlin 
or  Scandinavia,  fays  to  Carril,  one  of  his  bards, 

,.  **  Is  this  feaft  fpread  for,  me  alone,  and  the  King  of  Lochlin 
1*  on  Ullin's  fhore  ;  far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and  found- 
i€  ing  halls  of  his  feafts  ?  Rife,  Carril  of  other  times,  and 
•*  carry  my  words  to.  Swaran  y  tell  him  from  the  roaring  of 
4<  waters,  that  Cuchullin  gives  his  feaft.  Here  kt  him  liften 
• '  to  the  found  of  roy.groves  amid  the  clouds  of  night :  for  cold 
"  and  Weak  the  bluftering. winds  rufh  over  the  foam  of  his 
"  feas.  Hfcre  let;  him  praife  the  trembling  harp,  and  hear  the 
<'  fongs  of  heroes  $." 

The  Scandinavian  King,  left  •  polMhed,  refufed 
the  invitation.     CairbarfpeaksY  -      '  * 

.  ie  Spread  the  feaft  on  Lena,  and  let  my  hundred  bards-at- 
"  tend.  And  thou,  rcd-hair'd  Olla,  take  the  harp  of  the 
"  King.  Go  to  Ofcar,  King  of  fwords,  and  bid  him  to  our 
•'  feaft.     To  day  we  feaft  and  hear  the  fong  ;  to-morrow  break 

"  the 

*  Temora.      f  Calthon  ajid  Colmar.  ,  i  Eingal,  book  u 

*  '  '  .      ...   •  i   7  ■       .  •   r  / 
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*  the  fpears  •.*  «c  Olla  came  with  his  fongs.*  Ofcar  went  to 
"  Cantor's  feaft.  Three  hundred  heroes  attend  the  chief,  and 
"  the  clang  of  their  arms  is  terrible.  The  gray  dogs  bound  on 
*'  the  heath9  and  their  howling  is  frequent.  Fmgal  faw  the 
"  departure  of  the  hero :  the  foul  of  the  King  was  fad.  He 
"  dreads  the  gloomy  Cairbar  i  but  who  of  the  race  of  Tren- 
«•  mor  fears  the  foe  f  ?f 

Cruelty  is  every  where  condemned  as  an  infa- 
mous vice.     Speaking  of  the  bards, 

"  Cairbar  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards,  though 
"  his  foul  was  dark ;  but  he  clofed  us  in  the  midft  of  dark- 
"  nefs.  Three  days  we  pined  alone :  on  the  fourth  the  noble 
"  Cathmore  came.  He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave,  and 
"  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar.  Chief  of  Atha,  he 
"  faid,  how  long  wilt  thou  pain  my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like 
u  the  rock  of  the  defert,  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark.  But  thou 
«  art  the  brother  of  Cathmor,  and  he  will  fight  thy  battles. 
11  Cathmor's  foul  is  not  like  thine,  thou  feeble  hand  of  war. 
i€  The  light  of  my  bofom  is  ftained  with  thy  deeds.  The 
"  bards  will  not  fing  of  my  renown ;  they  may  fay,  Cath- 
u  mor  was  brave,  but  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar ;  they 
"  will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in  filence,  and  my  fame  (halt 
*«  not  be  heard.  Cairbar,  loofe  the  bards ;  they  are  the  fons 
"  of  other  times :  their  voice  (hall  be  heard  in  other  ages  when 
'<  the  Kings  of  Temora  have  failed  £."  "  Ullin  railed  his  white 
"  fails  :  the  wind  of  the  fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on 
"  the  waves  toward  Selma's  walls.  The  feaft  is  fpread  on 
•f  Lena  :  an  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar  j  but 
M  no  fong  is  raifed  over  the  chief,  for  bis  foul  had  been  dark 
"  and  bloody.  We  remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac ;  and 
••  what  could  we  fay  in  Cairbar*s  praife  §  f* 

Genuine 
v  Temora.        f  femora.        %  Temora.        §  Temora. 
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Genuine  manners  never  were  reprefented  more 
to  the  life  by  a  Tacitus  nor  a  Shakefpeare.  Such 
painting  is  above  the  reach  of  pure  invention :  it 
muft  be  the  work  of  knowledge  and  feeling. 

One  may  difcover  the  manners  of  a  nation  from 
the  figure  their  women  make.  Among  favages, 
women  are  treated  like  flaves ;  and  they  acquire 
not  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  the  fex,  till  man- 
ners be  confiderably  refined  *.  According  to  the 
manners  above  defcribed,  women  ought  to  have 
made  a  confiderable  figure  among  the  ancient  Ca- 
ledonians. Let  us  examine  Offian  upon  that  fub- 
je&,  in  order  to  judge  whether  he  carries  on  the 
fame  tone  of  manners. through  every  particular. 
That  women  were  highly  regarded,  appears  from 
the  following  paffages. 

"  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow I  I  was  not  fo  mournful 
"  and  blind,  I  was  not  fo  dark  and  fortorn,  when  Everaflin 
€#  loved  me,  Everallin  with  the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white- 
"  Dofomed  love  of  Cormac.  A  thoufand  heroes  fought  the 
"  maid,  fhe  denied  her  love  to  a  thoufand :  the  font  of  the 
u  fword  were  defpifed ;  for  graceful  in  her  eyes  was  Offian* 
"  I  went  in  fuit  of  the  maid  to  Lego's  fable  furge  j  twelve  of 
*'  my  people  were  there,  fons  of  the  dreamy  Morven.  We 
"  came  to  Branno  friend  of  ftrangers,  Branno  of  the  founding 
,c  mail.— -From  whence,  he  faid*  are  the  arms  of  fteel  t  Not 
•i  eafy  to  win  is  the  maid  that  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  fons, 
"  of  Erin.  But  bled  be  thou,  O  fon  of  Fingal,  happy  is  the 
H  maid  that  waits  thee.  Though  twelve  daughters  of  beauty 
u  were  mine,  thine  were  the  choice,  thou  fon  of  fame !  Then 
"  he  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark-haired  Everallia. 

«  Joy 

*  See  the  Sketch  immediately  following. 
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€t  Joy  kindlpd  in  our  breads  of  fteel,  and  Ueft  the  maid  of 
"  Branno  *."  "  Now  Connal,  on  Cromla's  windy,  fide,  fpoke 
"  to  the  chief  of  the  noble  car.  Why  that  gloom,  fon  of  Se- 
"  mo  ?  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in  battle.  And  renowned 
u  art  thou,  O  warrior !  many  were  the  deaths  of  thy  fteel. 
'•  Often  has  Bragela  met  thee  with  blue-rolling  eyes  of  joy  ; 
"  often  has  fhe  met*  her  hero  returning  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  va- 
"  liant,  when  his  fword  was  red  with  (laughter,  and  his  foes 
**  filent-in  the  field  of  the  tomb.  Pleafant  to  her  ears  were 
u  thy  bards,  when  thine  actions  rofe  in  the  fong  f."  «*  But, 
"  King  of  Morven,  if  I  fhall  fall,  as  one  time  the  warrior  muff 
"  fall,  raife  my  tomb  in  the  midft,  and  let  it  be  the  greateft 
u  on  Lena.  '  And  fend  over  the  dark-blue  ware  the  fword  of 
a  Orla,  to  the  fpoufe  of  his  love ;  that  fhe  may  fliow  it  to  her 
"  fon,  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  foul  to  war  $."  "  1  lifted  my 
'*  eyes  to  Cromla*  and  1  faw  the  fon  of  generous  Semo. — Sad 
"  and  flow  he  retired  from  his  hill  toward  the  lonely  cave  of 
*  Tura.  He  faw  Fingal  victorious,  and  mixed  his  joy  with 
"  grief.  The  fun  is  bright  on  his  armour,  and  Connal  flowly 
*'  followed.  They  funk  behind  the  hill,  like  two  pillars  of  the 
"  fire  of  night,  when  winds  purfue  them  over  the  mountainy 
"  and  the  flaming  heath  refounds.  Belide  a  ftream  of  roar- 
t€  ing  foam,  his  cave  is  in  a  rock.  Qne  tree  bends  above  it ; 
't  and  the  ruflung  winds  echo  againft  its  fides.  There  refts 
li  the  chief  of  Dunfcaich,  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  His 
"%  thoughts  are  on  the  battles  he  loft  ;  and  the.  tear  is  on  his 
<*  cheek*  He  mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame,  that  fled 
"  like  the  mrft  of  Cona.  O  Bragela,  thou  art  too  far  remote 
";tp  oheer  the  foul  of  the  hero*  But  let  him  fee  thy  bright 
f  form  in  his  foul ;  that  his. thoughts  may  return- to  the  lonefr 
.''  fun  beam  of  Dunfcaich  fl ."  "  Offian  King  of  fwords,  re- 
tf .  plied  the  bard,  thou  beft  raifeft  the  fbng.  Long  haft  thou 
"  been* known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  battles*  Often  have  I 
.♦  ...     v  *  '  "  touched 

\  •  Fingal,  book  iv.  f  Fingal,  book  v. 

t  Fingal,  book  v.  fl,  Fingal,  book  v. 
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"  touched  the  harp  to  lpvely  Everallin.  Thou,  too,  Lad  of- 
"  ten  accompanied  my  voice  in  Branno's  hall  of  fliells.  And 
€t  often  amidft  our  .voices  was  heard  the  mildeft  Everallin. 
"  One  day  fhe  fung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the  youth  that  died  for 
"  her  love.  I  faw  the  tears  on  her  cheek,  and  on  thine,  thou 
".  chief  of  men.  Her  foul  was  touched  for  the  unhappy, 
"  though  flie  loved  him  not.  How  fair  among  a  thoufand 
"  maids,  was  the  daughter  of  the  generous  Branno  V  €(  It 
"  was  in  the  days  of  peace,  replied  the  great  Cleflammor,  I 
"  came  in  my  bounding  fhip  to  Balclutha's  walls  of  towers. 
u  The  winds  had  roared  behind  my  fails,  and  Clutha's  ftreams 
"  received  my  dark-bofomed  veffel.  Three  days  I  remained 
<l  in  Reuthamir's  halls,  and  faw  that  beam  of  light,  hisi 
"  daughter.  The  joy  of  the  fhell  went  round,  and  the  aged 
li  hero  gave  the  fair.  Her  breads  were  like  foam  On ,  the 
«  wave,  and  her  eyes  like  ftars  of  light :  her  hair  was  dark  as 
u  the  raven's  wing :  her  foul  was  generous  and  mild.  My 
<c  love  tor  Moina  was  great :  and  my  heart  poured  forth  in 

"  j°y  t-"  "  The  fame  of  offian  A"11  rife  :  his  deeds  ftaJ1  ^ 
"  like  his  father's.  Let  us  rufh  in  our  arms,  fon  of  Morni, 
i€  let  us  rufh  to  battle.  Gaul,  if  thou  (halt  return,  go  to 
u  Selma's  Wty  hall.  Tell  Everallin  that  I  fell  with  fame  s 
"  carry  the  fword  to  Branno's  daughter :  let  her  give  it  to 
*  Ofcar  vhen  the  years  of  his  youth  fhall  arife  J." 

Next  to  war,  love  makes  the  principal  figure : 
and  well  it  may  ;  for  in  Offian's  poems  it  breathes 
every  thing  fweet,  tender,  and  elevated. 

"  On  Lubar's  graffy  banks  they  fought ;  and  Grudar  fell. 

"  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale  of  the  echoing  Tura,  where 

*'  BrafTolis,  faireft  of  his  fitters,  all  alone  raifed  the  fong  of 

'*  grief.     She  fung  the  aclions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her 

"  fecret  foul :  fhe  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood ;  but  (till 

"  <he 
*  Fingal,  book  v.         f  Carthon.        J  Lathmoii. 
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*'  fhe  hoped  his  return.  Her  white  bofom  is  feen  from  her 
u  robe,  as  the  moon  from  the  clouds  of  night :  her  voice  was 
u  fofter  than  the  harp,  to  raife  the  fong  of  grief:  her  foul  was 
w  fixed  on  Grudar,  the  fecret  look  of  her  eye  was  his ; — when 
"  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms,  thou  mighty  in  the  war  ? 
"  Take,  BraiTolis,  Cairbar  faid,  take  this  fhieid  of  blood  ;  fir 
"  it  on  high  within  my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe.  Her  foft 
"  heart  beat  againft  her  fide :  diftradted,  pale,  (he  flew,  and 
*'  found  her  youth  in  his  blood. — She  died  on  Cromla's 
«*  heath.  Here  reds  their  duft,  Cuchullin;  and  thefe  two 
*'  lonely  yews,  fprung  from  their  tombs,  wifh  to  meet  on 
€€  high.  Fair  was  Braflblis  on  the  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the 
"  hill.  The  bard  (hall  preferve  their  names,  and  repeat 
"  them  to  future  times  V  "  Pleafant  is  thy  voice,  O  Car- 
"  ril,  faid  the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin  \  and  lovely  are  the 
"  words  of  other  times :  they  are  like  the  calm  fhower  of 
"  fpring,  when  the  fun  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light  cloud 
"  flies  over  the  hill.  O  ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my  love, 
"  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich :  ftrike  the  harp  in 
"  praife  of  Bragela,  whom  Ileft  in  the  ifle  of  mift,  the 
"  fpoufe  of  Semo's  fon. — Doft  thou  raife  thy  fair  face  from 
"  the  rock  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin  ?  the  fea  is  rolling 
"  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam  will  deceive  thee  for  my 
"  fails.  Retire,  my  love,  for  it  is  night,  and  the  dark  winds 
w  figh  in  thy  hair :  retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feafts,  and  think 
u  of  times  that  are  paft ;  for  I  will  not  return  till  the  ftorm 
"  of  war  ceafe— O  Connal,  fpeak  of  war  and  arms,  and  fend 
"  her  from  my  mind  ;  for  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the 
u  white-bofomed  daughter  of  Sorglan  •}■•" 

Malvina  fpeaks. 

v  But  thou  dwelled  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of  mighty 
"  Oflian.    My  fighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  my  tears 

"  defcend 
*  Fingal,  book  i.  f  Fingal,  book  i. 
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€<  deicenct  with  the  drops  of  the  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree 
"  in  thy  pr&fenee,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me : 
u  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid 
"  my  green  head  low :  the  fpring  returned  with  its  fhowers, 
"  but  of  me  not  a  leaf  fprung.  The  virgins  faw  me  filent 
"  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear 
u  was  on  the  cheek  of  M  alvina,  and  the  virgins  beheld  my 
"  grief*  Why  art  thou  fad,  they  faid,  thou  fir  ft  of  the  maids 
"  of  Lutha  ?  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam,  df  the  morning, 
'«  and  ftately  in  thy  fight  *  ?"  "  Fingal  came  in  his  mild- 
€<  nefs,  rejoicing  in  fecret  over  the  adions  of  vhis  fon.  Mor- 
u  ni's  face  brightened  with  gladnefs,  and  his  aged  eyes  look- 
"  ed  faintly  through  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the  halls  of 
M  Selma,  and  fat  round  the  feaft  of  ihells.  The  maids  of  the 
€<  fong  came  into  our  prefence,  and  the  mildly-blufhing  Eve* 
"  rallin.  Her  dark  hair  fpreads  on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her 
"  eye  rolls  in  fecret  on  OfEan.  She  touches  the  harp  of 
M  mufic,  and  we  blefs  the  daughter  of  Branno  f  .'J 

Had  the  Caledonians  made  flaves  of  their  wo* 
men,  and  thought  is  meanly  of  them  as  favages 
commonly  do,  Offian  could  never  have  thought, 
$ven  in  a  dream,  of  beftowing  on  them  thofe  num- 
berlefs  graces  that  exalt  the  female  fex,  and  ren- 
der many  of  them  objedts  of  pure  and  elevated  af- 
fedtion.  I  fa/  more:  Suppofing  a  favage  to  have 
been  divinely  infpircd,  manners  fo  inconfiftent  with 
their  own  would  not  have  been  relifhed,  nor  even 
comprehended,  by  his  countrymen.  And  yet  that 
they  were  highly  relifhed  is  certain,  having  been 
diffufed  among  all  ranks,  and '  preferved  for  many 
ages  by  memory  alone,  without  writing.      Here 

X2  the 

*  Croma.  f  Lathmon. 
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the  argument  mentioned  above  ftrikes  with  double 
force,  to  evince,  that  the  manners  of  the  Caledo- 
nians muft  have  been  really  fuch  as  Offian  de- 
fcribes. 

Catharina  Alexowna,  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  pro- 
moted aflemblies  of  men  and  women,  as  a  means 
to  polifh  the  manners  of  her  fubje&s.  And  in  or- 
der to  preferve  decency  in  fuch  aflemblies,  flie  pu- 
blifhed  a  body  of  regulations,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  a  fpecimen.  "  Ladies  who  play  at  for- 
u  feitures,  queftions  and  commands,  &c.  lhall  not 
u  be  noify  nor  riotous.  No  gentleman  mull  at- 
"  tempt  to  force  a  kifs,  nor  ftrike  a  woman  in  the 
"  afiembly,  under  pain  of  exclufion.  Ladies  are 
"  not  to  get  drunk  upon  any  pretence  whatever  ; 
"  nor  gentlemen  before  nine."  Compare  the  man- 
ners that  required  fuch  regulations  with  thofe  de- 
scribed above.  Can  we  fuppofe,  that  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Offian' s  poems  ever  amufed  them- 
felves,  after  the  age  of  twelvje,  with  hide  and  feefc, 
queftions  and  commands,  or  fuch  childifh  play. 
Can  it  enter  into  our  thoughts,  that  Bragela  or 
Malvina  were  fo  often  dfunk,  as  tc^require  the  re- 
primand of  a  public  regulation  ?  or -thaft  any.  hero 
of  Offian  ever  ftruck  a  woi^an  of  fafhion  in  ir.e  ? 

The  immortality  of  the  foul  was  a  capital  ar- 
ticle in  the  Celtic  creed,  inculcated  by  the  Druids  *. 
And  in  Valerius  Maximus  we  find  the  following 
paffage  : — "  Gallos,  memoriae  proditym  eft,  pecu- 

"  nias 
*  Pompoaius  Mela.    Ammianus  MarcelHtms. 
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"  nias  mutuas,  quae  fibi  apud ;  inferos  fedderentur, 
"  dare:  quia  periuafum  habuerint,  aniraas  homi- 
"  num  immbrtalesefle.  Dicerem  ftultos,  nifi  idem 
"  braccati  fenfiflent  quod  palliatus  Pythagoras  fen- 
"  fit  %"  All  favages  have  an  impreffion  of  im- 
mortality y  but  few,  even  of  the  raoft  enlightened 
before  Chriftianity  prevailed,  had  the  leaft  notion 
of  any  occupations  in  another  life,  but  what  they 
were  accuftomed  to  in .  this.  Even  Virgil,  in  his 
poetical  fervency,  finds  no  amufements  for  his  de- 
parted heroes,  but  what  they  were  fond-  of  when 
alive ;  the  fame  love,  for  war,  the  fame  tafte  for 
hunting,  and  the  fame  afFc&ion  to  their  friends. 
As  we  have  no  reafon  to  expedt  more  invention  in 
Offian,  the  observation  may  ferve  as  a  key  to  the 
ghofts  introduced  by  him,  and  to  his  whole  ma- 
chinery, as  termed  by  critics.  His  defcription  of 
thefe  ghofts  is  copied'plainly  from  the  creed  of  his 
country. 

In  ahiftorical  account  of  theprogrefs  of  man> 
ners,  it  would  argue  grofs  infenfibility  to  overlook 
thofe  above  mentioned.  -The  fubjeft,  it  is  true, 
has  fwelled  upon  my  hands  beyond  expectation ; 
but  it  is  not  a  little  interefting.  If  thefe  manners 
be  genuine,  they  are  a  Angular  phenomenon  in  the 

X3  Hiftory 

*  "  It  is  reported,  that  the  Gauls  frequently  lent  money  to 
"  be  paid  back  in  the  infernal  regions,  from  a  firm  perfuafion 
"  that  the  fouls  of  men  were  immortal.  I  would  have  called 
'<  them  fools,  if  thofe  wearers  of  breeches  had  not  thought 
"  the  fame  as  Pythagoras  who  wore  a  cloak."— r-Lib.  3. 
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Hiftory  of  Man  :  if  they  be  the  invention  of  an  il- 
literate bard,  among  favages  utterly  ignorant  of 
fuch  manners,  the  phenomenon  is  no  lefs  Angular. 
Let  either  fide  be  taken,  and  a  fort  of  miracle  muft 
be  admitted*  In  the  inftances  above  given,  fuch  a 
beautiful  mixture  there  is  of  fimplicity  and  dig- 
nity, and.  fo  much  life  given  to  the  manners  de- 
fcribed,  that  real  manners  were  never,  reprefented 
with  a  more  Ariking  appearance  of  truth,  If  thefe 
manners  be  fi&itious,  I  fay  again,  that  the  author 
muft  have  been  infpired :  they  plainly  exceed  the 
invention  of  a  favage ;  nay,  they  exceed  the  in- 
vention of  any  known  writer.  Every  man  will 
judge  for  himfelf :  it  is  perhaps  fondnefs  for  fuch 
refined  manners,  that  makes  me  incline  to  reality 
againft  fiftion. 

I  am  aware  at  the  lame  time,  that  manners  fo 
pure  and  elevated,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  are 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  The  Caledonians 
were  not  an  original  tribe*  who  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  had  manners  peculiar  to  themfelves :  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Celtae,  and  had  a  language 
common  to  them  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and 
of  England.  The  manners  probably  of  all  were 
the  fame,  or  nearly  fo  ;  and  if  we  exped  any  light 
for  explaining  Caledonian  manners,  it  muft  be  from 
that  quarter :  we  have  indeed  no  other  refource, 
Diodorus  Siculus  #  reports  of  the  Celtfp,  that, 
though  warlike,  they  were  upright  in  their  deal* 

•  Lib.  |. 


ings,  and  far  removed  from  deceit  and  duplicity. 
Caefar  *,  "  Galli  homines  aperti  minimeque  infi- 
"  diofi,  qui  per  virtutem,  non  per  dolum,  dimi- 
"  care  confueverunt  f."  And  though  cruel  to  their 
enemies,  yet  Fomponius  Mela  %  obferves,  that  they 
were  kind  and  companionate  to  the  fupplicant 
and  unfortunate.  Strabo  §  defcribes  the  Gauls  ?a 
ftudious  of  war,  and  of  great  alacrity  in  fighting  ; 
otherwife  an  innocent  people,  altogether  void  of 
malignity.  He  fays,  that  they  had  three  orders  of 
men,  bards,  priefts,  and  druids  j  that  the  province 
of  the  bards  was  to  ftudy  poetry,  and.  to  ^ompofe 
fongs  in  praife  of  their  deceafed  heroes  ;  that  the 
priefts  prefided  over  divine  worfhip  ;  and  that  the 
druids,  befide  ftudying  moral  and  natural  philofo- 
phy,  determined  all  controverfies,  and  had  fome 
direction  even  in  war.  Caefar,  lefs  attentive  to 
civil  matters,  comprehends  thefe  three  orders  un- 
der the  name  of  druids ;  and  obferves,  that  the 
druids  teach  their  difciples  a  vaft  number  of  ver- 
fes,  which  they  mull  get  by  heart.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  fays,  that  the  Gauls  had  poets  termed  bards, 
who  fung  airs  accompanied  with  the  harp,  in  praife 
of  fome^and  difpraifc  of  others.  Lucan,  fpeaking 
of  the  three  orders,  fays, 

Z  4  "  Vos 

•  De  bello  Africo. 

f  "  The  Gauls  are  of  an  open  temper,  not  at  all  infidious; 
*  and  in  fight  they  rely  on  ralour,  not  on  ftratagem." 

X  Lib.  3.  $  Lib*  4t 
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11  Vos  qudque,  qui  fortes  animas,  belloque  peremptas, 
f «  Laudibus  in  longum,  vates,  dtmittitis  aevum, . 

•  "  Plurinuiecuri  fudiflis  carmina  bardi*." 

With  refpeft  to  the  Celtic  women  in  particular, 
it  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  that  they  were  extreme- 
ly beautiful  f  ;  and  no'lefs  remarkable  for  fpirit 
than  for  beauty.  If  we  can  rely  on  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  the  women  in  Gaul  equalled  the  men  in  cou- 
rage* Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agricola,  fays,  that 
the  Britifh  women  frequently  joined  with  the  men, 
when  attacked  by  an  enemy.  And  fo  much  were 
they  regarded,  as  to  be  thought  capable  of  the 
higheft  command.  ••  Neque  enim  fexum  in  impe- 
u  riis  difcernunt,"  fays  the  fame  author  $.  And 
accordingly,  during  the  war  carried  on  by  Garacx- 
tacus.  a  gallant  Britilh  King,  againft  the  Romans, 
Cartifmandua  was  Queen  of  the  Brigantes.  Boa- 
dicea  is  recorded  in  Roman  annals  as  a  Queen  of 
a  warlike  fpirit.  ■  She  led  on  a  great  army  againft 
the  Romans  ;  and  in  exhorting  her  people  to  be- 
have 

*  *'  You  too,  ye  bards  !  whom  facred  raptures  fire, 
'*  To  chant  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre ; 
«*  Who  confederate  in  your  immortal  ftrain, 

"  Brave  patriot  fouls,  in  righteous  battle  {lain  ; 

?  Securely  now  the  tuneful  tafk  renew, 

u  And  noblefl  themes  in  deathlefs  fongs  purfue.*' 

Rowe. 

f  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  5.    Athenxus,  lib*  13. 

%  "  They  made  no  diftinction  of  fex  in  conferring  audio* 
«f  rity."~— - Vifa  Agricolx,  cap.  16. 
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have  with  courage,  fhe  bbferved,  that  it  was  not 
tmufual  to  fee  a  Britifti  army  led  on  to  battle  by  a 
woman ;  to  which  Tacitus  adds  his  teftimony : 
M-  Solituih  quidem  Britannis  foeminariim  du<9r«  bel- 
"  lare  *.' '  No  wonder  that  Celtic  women,  fo  am- 
ply provided  with  fpirit,  as  well  as  -  beauty,  made 
a  capital  figure  in  every  public  entertainment  fr  * 
The  Gallic  Celtae  undoubtedly  carried  with  them 
their  manners  arid  cuftoms  to  Britain,  and  fpread 
them  gradually  from  fouth  to.  north.  And  as  the 
Caledonians,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  country  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland,  had  little  com- 
merce with  other  nations,  they  preferved  long  in 
purity  many  Celtic  cuftoms,  particularly  that  of 
retaining  bards.  Arthur  the  laft  Celtic  King  of 
England,  who  was  a  hero  in.  the  defence  of  his 
country  againft  the  Saxons,  protected  the  bards, 
and  was  immortalized  by  them.  All  the  chief- 
tains had  bards  in  their  pay,  whofe  province  it  was 
to  compofe  fongs  in  praife  of  their  anceftors,  and 
to  accompany  thefe  foings  with  the  harp.  This 
entertainment  enflamed  their  love  for  war,  and  at 
the  fame  time  foftened  their  manners,  which,  as 
Strabo  reports,  were  naturally  innocent  and  void 
of  malignity.  It  had  befide  a  wonderful  influence 
in  forming  virtuous  manners :  the  bards,  in  prai- 
fing  deeeafe4  heroes,  would  naturally  feled:  vir- 
tuous a&ions,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  he- 
roic 

*  "  The  Britons  even  followed  women  as  leaders  in  the 
ff  4*eld."—  Annalium,  lib.  14.  f  Athenxus,  lib.  iau 
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roic  poetry,  and  tend  the  moil  to  illuftrate  the  hero 
of  their  fong :  vice  may  be  flattered ;  hut  praife  is 
never  willingly  nor  fuccefsfully  bellowed  upon  any 
achievement  but  what  is  virtuous  and  heroic.  It 
is  accordingly  obferved  by  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  *,  that  the  bards  inculcated  in  their  fongs  vir- 
tue and  actions  worthy  of  praife.  The  bards,  who 
were  in  high  eftimation,  became  great  proficients 
in  poetry ;  of  which  we  have  a.  confpicuous  in-c 
fiance  in  die  works  of  Offian.  Their  capital  com- 
pofitions  were  diligently  ftudied  by  thofe  of  their 
own  order,  and  admired  by  all.  The  fongs  of  the 
bards,  accompanied  with  the  harp,  made  a  deep 
impreffion  on  the  young  warrior,  elevated  fome 
into  heroes,  and  promoted  virtue  in  every  hearer  f  • 
Another  circumftance,  common  to  the  Caledonians 
with  every  other  nation  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety, 
concurred  to  form  their  manners*;  which  is,  that 
avarice  was  unknown  among  them.  People  in  that 
ftage,  ignorant  of  habitual  wants,  and  having  a 
ready  fuppiy  of  all  that  nature  requires,  have  little 
notion  of  property,  and  not  the  flighted  defire  of 

accumulating 
♦  Lib.  15. 

f  Polydore  Virgil  fays,  Hibernt  font  mufics  peritffimL — [/» 
EngUfb  thus :  ««  The  Irifh  are  moft  fcilful  in  mufic."] -^-Ire- 
land was  peopled  from  Britain  ;  and  the  mafic  of  that  coun- 
try muil  have  been  derived  from  Britifli  bards.  The  Welfh 
bards  were  the  great  champions  of  independence ;  and  in  par- 
ticular promoted  an  obftinate  reiiftance  to  Edward  I.  when 
he  carried  his  arms  into  Wales.  And  hence  the  tradition, 
that  the  Welfli  bards  were  all  Slaughtered  by  that  King. 
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accumulating  the  goods  of.  fortune  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  are  always  found  honeft  and  difinterefted. 
With  refped  to  the  female  fex,  who  make  an  il- 
luftrious  figure  ia  Offian's  poems,  if  they  were  fo 
eminent  both  for  courage  and  beauty  as  they  are  re<* 
pitfented  by  the  bell  authors,  it  is  no  wonder  to  find 
them  painted  by  Offian  as  objeds  of  love  the  moil 
pure  and  refined.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked, 
that  the  foft  and. delicate  notes  of  the  harp  have  a 
tendency  to  purify  manners,  and  to  refine  love. 

Whether  the  caufes  here  affigned  of  Celtic  man- 
ners be  fully  adequate,  may  well  admit  of  a  doubt; 
but  if  authentic  hiftory  be  relied  on,  we  can  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  that  the  maimers  of  the  Gallic  and 
Britifh  Celts,  including  the. Caledonians,  were  fuch 
as  are  above  defcribed.  And  as  the  manners  afcri- 
bed  by  Offian  to  his  countrymen  the  Caledonians, 
are  in  every  particular  conformable  to  thofe  now 
mentioned,  it  clearly  follows,  that  Offian  was  no 
inventor,  but  drew  his  pi&ures  of  manners  from 
real  life.  This  is  made  highly  probable  from  in* 
trinfic  evidence,  the  fame  that  is  fo  copioufly 
urged  above :  and  now  by  authentic  hiftory,  that 
probability  is  fo  much  heightened,  as  fcarce  to 
leave  room  for  a  doubt. 

Our  prefent  highlanders  are  but  a  fmall  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain ;  and  they  have  been 
finking  in  their  importance,  frpm  the  time  that 
arts  and  fciences  mpde  a  figure,  and  peaceable 
gqapners  prevailed*    And  jet  in  that  people  are 

difcernible 
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difcernible  many  remaining  features  of  their  fore- 
fathers the  Caledonians.  They  have  to  this  day  a 
difpofition  to  war,  and  when  disciplined  make  ex- 
cellent foldiers,  fbber,  a&ive,  andf  obedient.  They 
are  eminently  hofpitable  ;  and  the  chara&er  given 
by  Strabo  of  the  Gallic  Geltae,  that  they  were  in- 
nocent and  devoid- of  malignity,  is  to  them  per- 
fectly applicable.  That  they  have  not  the  magna- 
nimity and  heroifm  of  the  Caleddnians,  is  eafily  ac- 
counted for.  The  Caledonians  were  a  free  and  in- 
dependent people,  unawed  by  any  fuperior  power, 
and  living  under  the  mild  government  of  their  own 
chieftains :  compared  with  their  forefathers,  the 
prefent  highlanders  make  a  very  inconfiderable 
figure :  their  country  is  barren,  and  at  any  rate  is 
but  a  fmall  part  of  a  patent  kingdom  ;  and  their 
language  deprives  them  of  intercourfe  with  their 
polifhed  neighbours. 

There  certainly  never  happened  in  literature,  a 
difcovery  more  extraordinary  than  the  work3  of 
Offian.  To  lay  the  fcene  of  aftion  among  hunters 
in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  and  to  beftow  upon  fuel* 
a  people  a  fyftem  of  manners  that  would  do  ho- 
nour to  the  jnoft  polifhed  ftatq,  feemed  at  firft  an 
ill-contrived  forgery.  But  if  a  forgery,  why  fo 
bold  and  improbable  ?  why  not  invent  manners 
more  congruous  to  the  favage  ftate  ?  And  as  at 
any  rate  the  work  has  great  merit,  why  did  the 
author  conceal  himfelf  ?  Thefe  confiderations  rou- 
fed  my  attention,  and  produced  the  foregoing  dif« 

quifition ; 
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quifition;  which  I  finHhed,  without  imagining 
•that  any  more  light  could  be  obtained.  But,  after 
a  long  interval,  a  thought  ftruck  me,  that  as  the 
Caledonians  formerly  were  .much  connected  with 
the  Scandinavians,  the  manners  of  the  latter  might 
probably  give  light* in  the  prefent  inquiry.  I 
cheerfully  fpread  my^  fails  in  a  wide  ocean,  not 
without  hopes  of  importing  precious  merchandife. 
Many  volumes  did  I  turn  over  of  Scandinavian 
hiftory ;  attentive  to  thofe  paflages  where  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety 
are  delineated*  .  And  now  I  proceed  to  prefent  my 
reader  with  the  goods  imported. 

The  Danes,. fays  Adam  of  Bremen,  are  remark- 
able for  elevation  of  mind :  the  punifhment  of 
death  is  lefs  dreaded  by  them  than  that  of  whip- 
ping. u  The  philofophy  of  the  Cimbri,"  lays 
Valerius  Maximus,  u  is  gay  and  refolute:  they 
."  leap  for  joy  in  a  battle,  hoping  for  a  glorious 
"  end:  in  ficknefs  they  lament,  for  fear  of  the 
"  contrary."  What  fortified  their  courage,  was 
a  pferfuafion,  that  thofe  who  die  in  battle  fighting 
bravely  are  inftantly  tranflated  to  the  hall  of  Odin, 
to  drink  beer  out  of  the  Ikull  of  an  enemy.  "  Hap- 
"  py  in  their  miftake,"  fays  Lucan,  "  are  the 
"  people  who  live  near  the  pole:  perfuaded  th&t 
"  death  is  only  a  paflage  to  long  life,  they  are  un- 
"  difturbed  by  the  moft  grievous  of  all  fears,  that 
"  of  dying  :  they  eagerly  run  to  arms,  and  efteem 
"  it  cowardice  to  fpare  a  life  they  fhall  foon  reco- 
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"  ver  in  another  world!"  Such  was  their  mag- 
nanimity, that  they  {corned  to  fnatch  a  vi&ory 
by  furprife.  Even  in  their  piratical  expeditions* 
inftances  are  recorded  of  fetting  afide  all  the 
fhips  that  exceeded  thofe  of  the  enemy,  left  the 
ViAory  fhould  be  attributed  tofuperiority  of  num- 
bers. It  was  held  unmanly  to  decline  a  combat, 
however  unequal ;  for  courage,  it  was  thought, 
rendered  all  men  equal.  The  fhedding  tears  was 
unmanly,  even  for  the  death  of  friends. 

The  Scandinavians  were  fenfible  in  a  high  de- 
gree to  praife  and  to  reproach  ;  for.  love  of  fame 
was  their  darling  paffion.  Olave,  King  of  Nor- 
way, placing  three  of  his  fcalds  or  bards  around 
him  in  a  battle,  "  Tbu  fhall  not  relate,' *  faid  he, 
"  what  you  have  only  heard,  but  what  you  are 
"  eye-witnefles  of."  Upon  every  occafion  we  find 
them  infilling  upon  glory,  honour,  and  contempt 
of  death,  as  leading  principles.  The  bare  fufpi- 
cion  of  cowardice  was  attended  with  univerfal  con- 
tempt t  a  man  who  loft  his  buckler,  or  received  a 
wound  behind,  durft  never  again  appear  in  public. 
Frotho  King  of  Denmark,  made  captive  in  a  battle, 
obftinately  refufed  either  liberty  or  life.  "  To 
"  What  end,"  fays  he,"  *«  fhould  I  furvive  the 
u  difgrace  of  being  made  a  captive  ?  Should  you 
"  even  reftore  to  me  my  fitter,  my  treafure,  and 
"  my  kingdom,  would  thefe  benefits  reftore  me  to 
"  my  honour  ?  Future  ages  will  always  have  to 
u  fay,  that  frotho  was  taken  by  his  enemy  *." 

Much 

*  Saxo  Gramraaticus. 
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Much  efficacy  is  abovte  afcribed  to  the  fongs  of 
Caledonian  bards  ;  and  with  fatisfa&ion  I  find  my 
obfervationsjuftified  in  every  Scandinavian  hiflory. 
The  Kings  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  are 
reprefented  in  ancient  chronicles  as  conftantly  at- 
tended with  fcalds  or  bards,  who  were  treated 
with  great  refpeft,  efpecially  by  princes  diftin- 
guifhed  in  war.  Harold  Harfager  at  his  feafts 
placed  them  above  all  his  other  officers ;  and  em- 
ployed them  in  negotiations  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance. The  poetic  art,  held  in  great  eftima- 
tion,  was  cultivated  by  men  of  the  firft  rank,  Rog- 
vald,  Earl  of  Orkney,  pafled  for  an  able  poet. 
King  Regnar  was  diftinguiftied  in  poetry,  no  lefs 
than  in  war.  It  was  the  proper  province  of  bards 
in  Scandinavia,  as  in  other  countries,  to  celebrate 
in  odes  the  atchievements  of  deceafed  heroes.  They 
were  frequently  employed  in  animating  the  troops 
before  a  battle.  Hacon,  Earl  of  Norway,  in  his 
famous  engagement  againft  the  warriors  of  Iomf- 
burg,  had  five  celebrated  poets,  e^ch  of  whom 
fung  an  ode  to  the  foldiers  ready  to  engage.  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  (k&nbing  a  battle  between  \yalde- 
mar  and  Sueno,  mentions  a  fcald  belonging  to  the 
former,  who,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  army# 
reproached  the  latter  in  a  pathetic  ode  as  the  mur- 
derer of  his  own  father. 

The  odes  of  the  Scandinavian  bards  have  a  pe- 
culiar energy ;  which  is  not  difficult  to  be  accoun- 
ted for.     The  propenfity  of  the  Scandinavians  to 

wao 
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war,  their  love  of  glory,  their  undaunted  courage, 
and  their  warlike  exploits,    naturally  produced 
elevated  fentiments,  and  an  elevated  tone  of  lan- 
guage ;    both  of  which  were  difplayed  in  cele- 
brating heroic  deeds.     Take  the  following  inftan- 
ces.     The  firft  is  from  the  Edda,  which  contains 
the  birth  and  genealogy  of  their  gods.     "  The 
"  giant  Rymer  arrives  from  the  eaft,  carried  in  a 
"  chariot :   the  great  ferpent,  rolling  himfelf  fu- 
"  rioufly  in  the  waters,  lifteth  up  tl^  fea.    The 
"  eagle  fcreams,  and  with  his  horrid  beak .  tears 
"  the  dead.    The  veflel  of  the  gods  is  fet  afloat. 
"  The  black  prince  of  fire  iffues  from  the  fouth* 
"  furrounded  with  flames :  the  f words,  of  the  gods 
"  beam  like  the  fun :   ihaken  are  the  rocks,  and 
"  fall  to  pieces.     The  female  giants  wander  about 
"  weeping  i    men  in  crowds  tread  the  paths  of 
"  death.    Heaven  is  fplit  afunder,  the  fun  darken- 
"  ed,  and  the  earth  funk  in  the  ocean.     The  iliin- 
"  ing  ftars  vanifh :  the  fire  rages  i  the  world  draws 
"  to  an  end ;  and  the  flame  afcending  licks  the 
"  vault  of  heaven.     From  the  bofom  of  the  waves 
"  an  earth  emerges,  %  clothed  with  lovely  green; 
u  the  floods  retire :    the  fields  produce  without 
"  culture  :    misfortunes    are    banifhed  from  the 
"world.     Balder  and  his  brother,  gods  of  war, 
"  return  to  inhabit  the  ruin'd  palace  of  Odin.     A 
"  palace  more  refplendent  than  the  fun,  rifes  now 
*'t  to  view  ;,  adorned  with  a  roof  of  >gold:   there 
.'TgpofL  men  lhall  inhabit  j   and  live  in  jay.  and 
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"  pleafure  through  all  ages."  In  a  collection  of 
ancient  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  north,  pu- 
blifhed  by  Bionar,  a  learned  Swede,  there  is  the 
following  paffage.  "  Grunder,  perceiving  Gry- 
"  mer  rufhing  furioufly  through  oppofing  bat- 
u  talions,  cries  aloud,  Thou  alone  remainejl  to  en- 
"  g &g e  with  me  infingle  combat.  It  is  now  thy  turn 
"  to  feel  the  keennefs  of  my  /word.  Their  fabres, 
"  like  dark  and  threatening  clouds,  hang  dreadful 
"  in  the  air.  Grymer' s  weapon  darts  down  like 
"  a  thunderbolt:  their  f words  fufioufly  ftrike : 
"  they  are  bathed  in  gore,  Grymer  cleaves  the 
"  cafque  of  his  enemy*  hews  his  armour  in  pieces, 
"  and  pours  the  light  into  his  bofom.  Grunder 
"  finks  to  the  ground ;  and  Grymer  gives  a  dread- 
"  ful  fhout  of  triumph."  This  picture  is  done 
with  a  mafterly  hand.  The  capital  circumftances 
are  judicioufly  fele&ed ;  and  the  narration  is  corn- 
pad  and  rapid.  Indulge  me  with  a  moment's  paufe, 
to  compare  this  pi&ure  with  one  or  two  in  Offian's 
manner.  "  As  autumn's  dark  ftorms  pour  from 
**  two,  echoing  hills  ;  fo  to  each  other  approach  the 
*  •  heroes.  As  from  high  rocks  two  dark  ftreams 
**  meet,  and  mix  and  roar  on  the  plain ;  fo  meet 
"  Lochlin  and  Inis-rfail,  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in 
"  battle.  Chief  mixes  his  ftrokes  with  chief,  and 
?'  man  with  man ;  fteel  founds  on  fteel,  helmets  are 
"  cleft  on  high.  Blood  burfts,  and  fmoaks  around. 
"  Strings  murmur  on  the  poliflied.  yew.  Darts 
^  ruih  along  the  fky.  Spears  fall  like  fparks  of 
Vol.  I.  A  a  "  flame 
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u  flame  that  gild  the  ftormy  focfe  of  night.  As  the 
"  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean  whta  roll  the  waves 
*'  on  high*  as  the  laft  peal  of  thundering  heaven, 
"  ftich  is  the  noife  bf  battle.  Though  Conntic's 
*'  hundred  bards  were  thefre,  feeble  wete  the  voice 
H  of  an  hundred  bards  to  fend  thfe  deaths  to  future 
"  times ;  for  many  were  the  heroes  who  fell,  and 
"  wide  poured  the  blood  of  the  valiant."  Again, 
"  As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  the  rocjcs,  fo  came 
"  on  Swaran's  hoft :  as  meets  9.  rock  a  thoufand 
M  waves,  fo  Inis-foil  met  Swaran,  The  voice  of 
"  death  is  heard  all  around,  and  mixes  with  the 
"  found  of  ihields.  Each  hero  is  a  pillar  of  dark- 
u  nefs,  and  the  fword  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand, 
"  From  wing  to  wing  echoes  the  field,  like  a  hun- 
u  dred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on  the  red  fun 
*'  of  the  furnace*  Who  are  thofe  on  Lena's  heath, 
"  fo  gloomy  and  dark  ?  they  are  like  two  clouds, 
"  and  their  fwords  lighten  above.  Who  is  it  but 
"  Oflian's  fon  and  the  car-borne  chief  of  Erin  ?" 
Thefe  two  descriptions  make  a  deeper  ijnprefiion, 
and  fwell  the  heart  more  than  the  former :  they 
are  more  poetical,  by  fliort  fimiles  finely  interwo- 
ven ;  and  the  images  are  far  piore  lofty.  And  yet 
Offian's  chief  talent  is  fentiment,  in  which  Scandi- 
navian bards  are  far  inferior :  in  the  generality, 
tendernefs,  and  humanity  of  his  fentiments,  he  has 
pot  a  rival. 

The  ancient  Scandinavians  were  undoubtedly  a 
bf fbarous  people,  compared  ^ith  the  fouthern  naT 
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tions  of  Europe ;  but  that  they  were  far  from  be- 
ing grofs  faVages,  may  be  gathered  from  a  poem 
flill  extant,  named  Havamaal ;  or,  The  fublime  dif- 
courfe  of  Odin.  Though  that  poem  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, it  is  replfete  with  good  leflbns  and  judicious 
reflexions ;  of  which  the  following  are  a  fpeci- 
men : 

"  Happy  he  who  gains  the  applaufe  and  good 
will  of  men. 

u  Love  your  friends,  and  love  alfo  their  friends. 

"  Be  not  the  fitft  to  break  with  your  friend :  for- 
row  gnaws  the  heart  of  him  who  has  not  a  fingle 
friend  to  advife  with. 

"  Where  is  the  virtuous  man  that  hath  not  a 
failing?  Where  is  the  wicked  man  that  hath  not 
fome  good  quality  ? 

"  Riches  take  wing  ;  relations  die :  you  yourfelf 
fliall  die.  One  thing  only  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
fate ;  which  is,  the  judgment  that  paffes  on  the 
dead; 

"  There  is  no  malady  more  fevere  than  the  be- 
ing difcontented  with  one's  lot. 

"  Let  not  a  man  be  overwife  nor  overcuriou9  :  if 
lie  would  fleep  in  quiet,  let  him  not  feek  to  know 
his  4eftiny. 

"  While  we  live,  let  us  live  well :  a  man  lights 
his  fire,  but  before  it  be  burnt  out  death  may  enter. 

"  A  coward  dreams  that  he  may  lijffc  for  ever : 
if  he  fhould  efcape  every  other  weapon,  he  cannot 
efcape  old  age. 

A  a  2  "  The 
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"  The  flocks  know  when  to  retire  from  pafture : 
the  glutton  knows  not  when  to  retire  from  the 
feaft. 

"  The  lewd  and  diflblute  make  a  mock  of  every 
thing,  not  confidering  how  much  they  deferve  to 
be  mocked. 

tc  The  bell  provifion  for  a  journey,  is  ftrength  of 
underftanding :  more  ufeful  than  treafure,  it  wel- 
comes one  to  the  table  of  the  ftranger." 

Hitherto  the  manners  of  the  Scandinavians  re- 
femble  in  many  capital  circumftances  thofe  deli- 
neated in  the  works  of  Offian.  I  lay  not,  however, 
great  ftrefs  upon  that  refemblance,  becaufe  fuch 
manners  are  found  among  feveral  other  warlike 
nations  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety.  The  cirdura- 
ftance  that  has  occafioned  the  greateft  doubt  about 
Offian's  fyftem  of  manners,  is  the  figure  his  women 
make.  Among  other  fayage  nations,  they  are  held 
to  be  beings  of  an  inferior  rank ;  and  as  fuch  are 
treated  with  very  little  refpeft:  in  Offian  they 
jnake  an  iiluftrious  figure,  and  are  highly  regarded 
by  the  men.  I  have  not  words  to  exprefs  my  fa- 
tisfa&ion,  when  I  difcovered,  that  anciently  among 
the  barbarous  Scandinavians,  the  female  fex  made 
a  figure  no  lefs  iiluftrious.  A  refemblanpe  fo  com- 
plete with  refped:  to  a  matter  extremely  Angular 
among  barbarians,  cannot  fail  to  convert  the  moft 
obftinate  ijifidel,  leaving  no  doubt  of  Offian1  s  vera- 
city.—But  I  ought  not  to  anticipate.  One  cannot 
pafs  a  verdidt  till  the  evidence  be  fuiqpaed  up ;  and 
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to  that  talk  I  now  proceed  with  fanguine  hopes  of 
fuccefs. 

It  is  a  faft  afcertained  by  many  writers,  That 
women  in  the  north  of  Europe  were* eminent  for 
refolution  and  courage,  Caefar,  in  the  firftbook 
of  his  Commentaries,  defcribing  a  battle  he  fought' 
with  the  Helve tii,  fays,  that  the  women  with  a 
warlike  fpirit  exhorted  their  hufbands  tp  perfift, 
and  placed  the  waggons  in  a  line  to  prevent  their 
flight,  Florus  and  Tacitus  mention,  that  feveral 
battles  of  thofe  barbarous  nations  were  renewed 
by  their  women,  printing  their  naked  bofoms, 
■  and  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  captivity,  Fla- 
vius  VopifcuSj  writing  of  Proculus  Caefar,  fays, 
that  a  hundred  Sarmatian  virgins  were  taken  in 
battle.  The  Longobard  women,  when  many  of 
their  hufbands  were  cut  off  in  a  battle,  took  up 
arms,  and  obtained  the  vi&ory  *.  The  females  of 
the  Gala&ophagi,  a  Scythian  tribe,  were  as  war- 
like as  the  males,  and  went  often  with  them  to 
warfw  In  former  times>  many  women  in  Den- 
mark applied  themfelves  to  arms  J.  Jornandes 
defcribes  the  women  of  the  Goths  as  full  of  cou- 
rage, and  trained  to  arms  like  the  men.  Joannes 
Magnus,  Archbiihop  of  Upfal,  fays  the  fame ;  and 
mentions  in  particular  an  expedition  of  the  Goths 
to  invade  a  neighbouring  country,  in  which  more 
A  a  3  women 

*  Paulus  Diaconus.  f  Nicolaus  Damafcenus. 

%  Saxo  Gramxnaticus. 
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women  Went  along  with  the  men  than  were  left  at 
home*.  Several  Scandinavian  women  exercifed 
piracy  f.  The  Cimbri  were  always  attended  with 
their  wives  even  in  their  diftant  expeditions,  and 
were  more  afraid  of  their  reproaches  than  of  the 
blows  of  the  enemy.  The  Goths,  compelled  by 
famine  to  furrender  to  Belifarius  the  city  of  Raven- 
na, were  bitterly  reproached  by  their  wives  for 
cowardice  %.  In  a  battle  between  Regner  King  of 
Denmark  and  Fro  King  of  Sweden,  many  women 
took  part  with  the  former,  Langertha  in  particu- 
lar, who  fought  with  her  hair  flowing  about  her 
fhoulders.  Regner,  being  victorious,  demanded 
who  that  woman  was  who  had  behaved  fo  gallant- 
ly ;  and  finding  her  to  be  a  virgin  of  noble  birth, 
he  took  her  to  wife.  He  afterwards  divorced  her, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  a  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Sweden-  Regner,  being  unhappily  engaged  in 
a  civil  war  with  Harald,  who  afpired  to  the  throne 
of  Denmark ;  Langertha,  overlooking  her  wrongs, 
,  brought  from  Norway  a  body  of  men  to  affift  her 
hufband;  and  behaved  fo  gallantly,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  all,  Regner  was  indebted  to  her  for  the 
viftory. 

To  find  women,  in  no  conflderable  portion  of 
the  globe,  rivalling  men  in  their  capital  property 
of  courage,  is  a  lingular  phenomenon.     That  this 

phenomenon 

*  Book  1. 

f  Olaus  Magnus. 

%  Procopius,  Hiftoria  Gothica,  lib.  2. 


phenomenon  muft  have  had  an  ^dequaXe  canfe,  is 
certain  j  but  of  that  c^ufe,  it  is  better  to  ackoow? 
ledge  our  utter  ignorance,  however  mortifying, 
than  to  fqueeze  out  conje&ures  that  will  not  bear 
examination. 

Ip ,  rude  nations,  prophets  gnd  foothfayers  are  * 
held  to  be  a  fuperior  clafs  of  men :  what  a  figure 
then  muft  the  Vandal  women  have  made,  when  ia 
that  nation,  as  Prpcopii^  fays,  all  the  prophets  and 
footfcfayers  were  pf  t|*e  fepaale  fex  ?  Jn  Scandina- 
via, women  are  fftid  to  have  been  fkilful  in  m^gic 
arts  as  well  as  men.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the 
Germans  had  no  other  phyftcians  but  their  women. 
They  followed  the  armies,  to  ftaunch  the  blood, 
and  fuck  the  wounds  of  their  hufbands  *.  He 
mentions  a  fa&  that  fets  $he  German  women  in  a 
confpicuous  light,  That  fHmale  hoftages  baund  the 
Germans  more  ftriftly  to  their  engagements  than 
male  hoftages.  He  adds,  "  Inefte  quinetiam  fane- 
"  turn  aliquid  et  providum  putaiat :  nee  aut  confi- 
"  lia  earum  afpernantur,  aut  refponfa  negligun- 
A  a  4  "  tar." 

*  The  expreffion  of  Tacitus  is  beailtfful :  "  Ad  matres,  ad 
•'  conjuges,  vulnera  fenint :  nee  illae  numerare  aut  exfugere 
u  plagas-pavent:  cibosque  et  hortamina  pugnanribus  geftant." 
•*-(/«  Engljflx  thus:  «  When  wounded,  they  find  phyficians  irt 
u  their  mothers  and  whes,  wha  are  not  afraid  to  count  and 
44  fuck  their  wounds.  They  carry  provifions  for  their  fons 
*  and  hufbands,  and  animate  them  in  battle  by  their  exhorta- 
w  tions.") 
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"  tur  *•"  The  hiftoriefe  and  romances  of  the  north 
reprefent  women,  and  even  princeffes,  a&ing  as 
phyficians  in  war. 

Polygamy  fprung  up  in  countries  where  women 
are  treated  as  inferior  beings :  it  can  never  take 
place  where  the  two  fexes  are  held  to  be  of  equal 
rank.  For  that  reafon,  polygamy  never  was  known 
among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Denmark 
in  the  twelfth  century,  gives  not  the  flighteft  hint 
of  polygamy,  even  among  kings  and  princes. 
Crantz,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Saxons  f ,  affirms,  that 
polygamy  was  never  known  among  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe ;  which  is  confirmed  by  every 
other  writer  who  gives  the  hiftory  of  any  of  thefe 
nations.  Scheffer  in  particular,  who  writes  the 
hiftory  of  Lapland,  obferves,  that  neither  polyga- 
my nor  divorce  were  ever  heard  of  in  that  country, 
not  even  during  Paganifm. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Procopius  J,  that  the 
women  in  thofe  countries  were  remarkable  for 
beauty,  and  that  thofe  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
were  the  fineft  that  ever  had  been  feen  in  Italy ; 

and 

•  *  u  They  believe  that  there  is  fomething  facred  in  their  cha- 
"  rafter,  and?  that  they  have  a  forefight  of  futurity  :  for  this 
*1  reafon,  their  counfels  are  always  refpe&ed  5  nor  are  their 
'«  opinions  ever  difregarded." 

f  Lib.  1.  cap.  2. 

£  Hiftoria  Gothica,  lib.3. 
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aiid  we  have  the  authority  of  Crantz,  that  chaftity 
was  in  high  eftimation  among  the  Danes,  Swedes* 
and  other  Scandinavians,  When  thefe  fads  are 
added  to  thofe  above  mentioned,  it  will  not  be 
thought  ftfange,  that  love  between  the  fexes,  eVen 
among  that  rude  people,  Was  a  pure  and  elevated 
paffion.  That  it  was  in  fadt  fuch,  is  certain,  if  hif- 
tory  can  be  credited,  or  the  fentiments  of  a  people  , 
cxpreffed  in  their  poetical  compofitions.  I  begin 
with  the  latter,  as  evidence  the  mod  to  be  relied 
on.  The  ancient  poems  of  Scandinavia  contain  the 
warmeft  expreffions  of  love  and  regard  for  the  fe- 
male fex.  In  an  ode  of  King  Regner  Lodbrog,  a 
very  ancient  poem,  we  find  the  following  fenti- 
ments :  "  We  fought  with  fwdtds  upon  a  promon^- 
"  tpry  of  England,  when  I  faw  ten  thoufand  of  my 
"  foes  rolling  in  the  duft.  A  dew  of  blood  diftil- 
"  led  from  our  fwords :  the  arrows  that  flew  in 
"  fearch  of  the  helmets,  hiffed  through  the  air. 
"  The  pleafure  of  that  day  was  like  the  clafping  a 
"  fair  virgin  in  my  arms."  Again,  "  A  young 
*'  man  fliould  march  early  to  the  conflict  of  arms ; 
"  in  which  confifts  the  glory  of  the  warrior.  He 
"  who  afpires  to  the  love  of  a  miftrefs,  ought  to  be 
"  dauntlefs  in  the  clafh  of  fwords."  Thefe  Hy- 
perboreans, it  would  appear,  had  6arly  learned  to 
combine  the  ideas  of  love  and  of  military  prowefs ; 
which  is  ftill  more  confpicuous  in  an  ode  of  Harald 
the  Valiant,  of  a  later  date.  That  prince,  who 
figured  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  tra- 

verff?4 
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verfed  all  the  Teas  of  the  north,  and  made  piratical 
incurfions  even  upon  thecpafts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean.    In  this  ode  he  complains,  that  the  glory  he 
had  acquired  made  no  impreffion  on  Eliffir,  daugh- 
ter to  Jariflas,  King  of  Ruffia,    44  I  have  made  thp 
"  tour  of  Sicily.     My  brown  veffel,  full  of  mari- 
%"  ners,  made  a   fwift.  progrefsu     My  courfe  I 
"  thought  would  never  flacken-p-and  yet  a  Ruffian 
"  maiden  fcorns  me.    The  troop$  of  Drontheim, 
M  which  I  attacked  in  my  youth,  exceeded  ours  in 
"  number.    Terrible  was  the  conflict :  I  left  their 
«  young  king  dead  on  the  field — and  yet  a  Ruffian 
u  maiden  fcoras  me-    Six  esercifes  \  c^n  perform : 
"  I  fight  valiantly :  firm  is  my  feat  on  hardback : 
"  inured  I  am  to  fwimming :  fwift  is  my  motion 
"  on  fcates :  I  dart  the  lwce :  I  am  flulful  at  the 
"  oar — and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me.    Can 
44  fbe  deny,  this  young  and  lovely  maiden,  that 
44  near  a  city  in  the  fputh  J  joined  battle,  and  left 
44  behind  me  lafting  monuments  of  my  exploits  ? 
44  —and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me.    My 
"  birth  was  in  the  high  country  of  Norway,  fa- 
"  mous-for  archers :  but  ihips  were  my  delight; 
"  and,  far  from  the  habitations  of  men,  I  have  tra- 
44  verfed  the  feas  from  north  to  fouth — and  yet  a 
44  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me."    In  the  very  an- 
cient poem  of  Havamaal,  mentioned  above,  there 
are  many  expreffions  of  love  to  the  fair  fex.    "  He 
44  who  would  gain  the  love  of  a  maiden,  muft  a4- 
44  drefs  her  with  fmootb  fpeeches,  and  &owy  gifts* 

44  It 
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"  It  requires  good  fenfe  to  be  a  fkilful  lover," 
Again,  "  If  I  afpire  to  the  love  of  the  chafteft  vir- 
"  gin,  I  can  bend  her  taind,  and  make  her  yield  to 
"  my  defires."  The  ancient  Scandinavian  chro- 
nicles prefent  often  to  our  view  young  warriors  en- 
deavouring to  acquire  the  favour  of  their  miftreffes, 
by  boafting  of  their  accomplifliments,  fuch  as  their 
dexterity  in  fwimming  and  fcating,  their  talent  in 
poetry,. their  Ikill  in  chefs,  and  their  knowing  all 
the  ftars  by  name.  Mallet,  in  the  introdudtion  to 
his  Hiftory  of  Denmark,  mentions  many  ancient 
Scandinavian  novels  that  turn  upon  love  and  hero- 
ifm.  Thefe  may  be  juftly  held  as  authentic  evi- 
dence of  the  manners  of  the  people :  it  is  common 
to  invent  fads ;  but  it  is  not  common  to  attempt 
the  inventing  of  manners. 

It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  regard  paid 
to  women  io  Scandinavia,  that  in  Edda,  the  Scan- 
dinavian Bible,  female  deities  make  as  great  a  figure 
as  male  deities. 

Agreeable  to  the  manners  defcribed*  we  find  it 
univerfally  admitted  among  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians, that  beauty  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  cou- 
rage and  military  Ikill.  A  warrior  was  thought 
entitled  to  demand  in  marriage  any  young  woman, 
even  of  the  higheft  rank,  if  he  overcame  his  rivals 
in  fingle  combat :  nor  wap  it  thought  any  hardfhip 
on  the  young  lady,  to  be  yielded  to  the  victor. 
The  ladies  were  not  always  of  that  opinion  ;  for 
the  ftouteft  fightet  is  not  always  the  haadfomeft 

man, 
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man,  nor  the  mod  engaging.  And  in  the  hiftories 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  many  inftances 
are  related,  of  men  generoufly  interpofing  to  refcue 
young  beauties  from  brutes,  deftitute  of  every  ac- 
compliftiment  but  ftrength  and  boldnefs.  Such 
ftories  l\ave  a  fabulous  air,  and  many  of  them  pro- 
bably are  mere  fables.  Some  of  them,  however, 
have  a  ftrong  appearance  of  truth  :  men  are  intro-. 
duced  who  make  a  figure  in  the  real  hiftory  of  the 
country  ;  and  many  circumftances  are  related,  that 
make  links  in  the  chain  of  that  hiftory.  Take  the 
following  fpecimen.  The  ambafladors  of  Frotho, 
King  of  Denmark,  commiffioned  to  demand  in 
marriage  the  daughter  of  a  King  of  the  Huns, 
were  feafted  for  three  days,  as  the  cuftom  was  in 
ancient  times ;  and  being  admitted  to  the  young 
Princefs,  Ihe  reje&ed  the  offer  ;  "  Becaufe,"  fays 
ftie,  "  your  King  has  acquired  no  reputation  in 
"  war,  but  paffes  his  time  effeminately  at  home.'* 
In  Biorner's  colle&ion  of  ancient  hiftorical  monu- 
ments, mentioned  above,  there  is  the  following  hif- 
tory :  Charles  King  of  Sweden  kept  on  foot  an  ar- 
my of  chofen  men.  He  had  a  daughter  named  i&- 
guegerda,  whofe  lively  and  graceful  accompli  fo- 
ments were  admired  ftill  more  than  her  birth  and 
fortune.  The  breaft  of  the  King  overflowed  with 
felicity.  Grymer,  a.  youth  of  noble  birth,  knew 
to  dye  his  fword  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  to 
run  over  craggy  mountains,  to  wreftle,  to  play  at 
chefs,  and  to  trace  the  motion*  of  the  liars.    He 
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ftudied  to  Ihow  his  ikill  in  the  apartment  of  the 
damfels,  before  the  lovely  Inguegerda.  At  length 
he  ventured  to  open  his  mind.  "Wilt  thou,  O 
"  fair  Princefs  !  accept  of  me  for  a  hufband,  if  I 
"  obtain  the  King's  confent  ?"  "  Go,"  fays  (he, 
"  and  fupplicate  my  father."  The  courtly  youth 
refpe&fully  addreffing  the  King,  faid,  "  O  King  ! 
"  give  me  in  marriage  thy  beautiful  daughter." 
He  anfwered  fternly,  ••  Thou  haft  learned  to  handle 
fl  thy  arms :  thou  haft  acquired  fome  honourable 
"  diftin&ions :  but  haft  thou  ever  gained  a  vi&ory, 
u  or  given  a  banquet  to  favage  beafts  that  rejoice 
"  in  blood  ?*'  "  Where  (hall  I  go,  O  King  !  that 
"  I  may  dye  my  fword  in  crimfon,  and  render  my- 
"  felf  worthy  of  being  thy  fon-in-law  ?" — "  Hial- 
"  mar,  fon  of  Harec,"  faid  the  King,  "  who  go- 
"  verns  Biarmland,  has  become  terrible  by  a  keen 
"  fword :  the  firmeft  fhields  he  hews  in  pieces,  and 
"  loads  his  followers  with  booty.  Go,  and  prove 
'*  thy  valour  by  attacking  that  hero :  caufe  him  to 
"  bite  the  duft,  and  Inguegerda  ihall  be  thy  re- 
"  ward."  Grymer,  returning  to  his  fair  Vniftrefs, 
**  faluted  her  with  ardent  looks  of  love.  "  What 
"  anfwer  haft  thou  received  from  the  King?" 
"  To  obtain  thee  I  muft  deprive  the  fierce  Hial- 
"  mar  of  life."  Inguegerda  exclaimed  with 
grief,  "  Alas !  my  father  hath  devoted  thee  to 
•*  death."  Grymer  feledled  a  troop  of  brave  war- 
riors, eager  to  follow  him.  They  launch  their 
yeffels  into  the  widfe  ocean  :  they  unfurl  the  fails, 

vhish 
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which  catch  the  fpringing  gale  :  the  fhrouds  rattle : 
the  waves  foam,  and  dafh  againft  the  prows  :  they 
fteer  their  numerous  veflels  to  the  Ihore  of  Goth- 
land ;  bent  to  glut  the  hungry  raven,  and  to  gorge 
the  wolf  with  prey;  Thus  landed  Grymer  on 
Gothland  !  and  thus  did  a  beauteous  maiden  oc- 
cafion  the  death  of  many  heroes.  Hialmar  de- 
manded who  the  ftrangers  were.  Grymer  told  his 
name  ;  adding,  that  he  had  fpent  the  fummer.  in 
quell  of  him.  "  May  your  arrival,  replied  Hi- 
"  almar,  be  fortunate ;  and  may  health  and  ho- 
"  nour  attend  you.  You  (hall  partake  of  my  gold, 
"  with  the  unmixed  juice  of  the  grape;.  Thy  of- 
"  fers,  faid  Grymer,  I  dare  not  accept.  Prepare 
"  for  battle ;  and  let  us  haften  to  give  a  ban- 
u  qufct  to  beafts  of  prey.  Hialmar  laid  hold  of 
u  his  white  cuirafs,  his  fword,  and  his  bucklert 
"  Grymer,  with  a  violent  blow  of  his  fabj-e,  trans- 
44  fixes  Hialmar's  fhield,  and  cuts  off  his  left  hand, 
"  Hialmar  enraged,  brand ifhes  his  fword,  and 
"  ftriking  off  Grymer's  helmet  and  cuirafs,  pierces 
"  his  bread  and  fides :  an  effufion  of  blood  fol- 
"  lows.  Grymer  railing  his  fabre  with  both  hands, 
u  lays  Hialmar  proftrate  on  the  ground ;  and  he 
"  himfelf  finks  dowh  upon  the  dead  body  of  his 
"  adverfary.  He  was  put  on  fhipboatd,  and  when 
"  landed  feemed  to  be  at  the  laft  period  of  life. 
"  The  diftrefled  Princefs  undertook  his  cure  ;  and 
"  reftored  him  to  health.  They  were  married 
"  with  great  folemnity  j  and  the  beauteous  bride 
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"  of  Grymer  filled  the  heart  of  her  hero  with  un- 
"  fading  joy." 

According  to  the  rude  manners  of  thofe  times, 
a  lover  did  not  always  wait  for  the  confent  of  his 
raifirefs*  Joannes  Magnus,  Archbifhop  of  Upfal, 
obferves  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Goths,  that  ravifhing 
of  women  was  of  old  no  lefs  frequent  among  the 
Scandinavians  than  among  the  Greeks.  He  re- 
lates, that  Gram,  fon  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
carried  off  the  King  of  Sweden's  daughter,  whofe 
beauty  w^s  celebrated  in  verfes  remembered  even 
in  his  time.  Another  inftance  he  gives,  of  Ni- 
colaus  King  of  Denmark  *,  who  courted  Uluilda, 
a  noble  and  beautiful  Norvegian  lady,  and  obtained 
her  confent.  Nothing  remained  but  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  nuptials,  when  Ihe  was  carried  off  by 
Suercher,  King  of  Sweden.  We  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Sa*o  Grammaticus,  that  Skiold,  one  of  the 
firft  Kings  of  Denmark,  fought  a  duel  for  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman,  and  obtained  her  for  a  wife. 
That  author  relates  many  duels  of  the  fame  kind. 
It  was  indeed  common  among  the  Scandinavians, 
before  they  became  Chriftians,  to  fight  for  a  wife, 
and  to  carry  off  the  defired  objedt  by  force  of  arms. 
No  caufe  of  war  between  neighbouring  kings  was 
more  frequent.  Fridlevus  King  of  Denmark  fent 
a  folemn  embafly  to  Hafmundus  King  of  Norway, 
to  demand  in  marriage  his  daughter.  Hafmundus 
fead  a  rooted  averfioij  to  the  Danes,  who  hajl  done 

much 
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much  mifchief  in  his  country.  "  Go/9  fays  he  to 
the  ambafladors,  "  and  demand  a  wife  where  you 
H  are  lefs  hated  than  in  Norway.* f  The  young 
lady,  who  had  no  averfion  to  the  match,  intreated 
leave  to  fpeak,  "  You  feem,"  faid  (he,  "  not  to 
"  confult  the  good  of  your  kingdom  in  reje&ing 
"  fo  potent  a  fon-in-law,  who  can  carry  by  force 
"  what  he  is  now  applying  for  by  intreaties." 
The  father  continuing  obftinate,  difmifled  the  am- 
bafladors. Fridlevus  fent  other  ambafladors,  re- 
doubling his  intreaties  for  a  favourable  anfwer. 
Hafmundus  faid,  that  one  refufal  might  be  thbught 
fufficient ;  and  in  a  fit  of  paffion  put  the  ambaf- 
fadors  to  death.  Fridlevus  invaded  Norway  with 
a  potent  army ;  and,  after  a  defperate  battle,  car- 
ried off  the  lady  in  triumph. 

The  figure  that  women  made  in  the  north  of 
Europe  by  their  courage,  their  beauty,  and  their 
chaftity,  could  not  fail  to  produce  mutual  efteem 
and  love  between  the  fexes :  nor  could  that  love 
fail  to  be  purified  into  the  moll  tender  affe&ion, 
when  their  rough  manners  were  fmoothed  in  the 
progrefs  of  fociety.  If  love  between  the  fexes 
prevail  in  Lapland  as  much  as  any  where,  which 
is  vouched  by  Scheffer  in  his  hiftory  of  that  coun- 
try, it  muft  be  for  a  reafon  very  different  from  that 
now  mentioned.  The  males  in  Lapland,  who  are 
great  cowards,  have  no  reafon  to  defpife  the  females 
for  their  timidity;  and  in  every  country  where 
the  women  equal  the  men,  mutual  efteem  and  af- 
fection 
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fe&ion  naturally  take  place.  Two  Lapland  odes 
communicated  to  us  by  the  author  mentioned, 
leave  no  doubt  of  this  fad,  being  full.of  the  ten- 
dereft  fentiments  that  love  can  infpire.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  literal  tranflation. 

FIRST  ODE. 

I. 
Kulnafatz  my  rein-deer, 
We  have  a  long  journey  to  go  : 
The  moors  are  vaft, 
And  we  mud  hafte ; 
Our  ftrength,  I  fear, 
Will  fail  if  we  are  flow  j 
And  fo 
Our  fongs  will  do. 

II. 
Kaigl,  the  watery  moor, 
Is  pleafantunto  me, 
Though  long  it  be  ; 
m        Since  it  doth  to  my  miftrefs  lead 
Whom  I  adore : 
The  Kilwa  moor 
I  ne'er  again  will  tread.  I'- 

III. 
Thoughts  filPd  my  mind 
Whilft  I  thro'  Kaige*  pad 
Swift  as  the  wind, 
And  my  defire, 
Wing'd  with  impatient  fire  : 
My  rein-deer  let  us  hafte. 

IV. 
So  (hall  we  quickly  end  our  pleating  pain : 
Behold  my  miftrefs  there, 

Vot.  I.  B  b  With 
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1 
With  decent  motion  walking  o'er  the  plain. 
Kulnafatz  my  rain-deer, 
Look  yonder,  where 
She  wafhes  in  the  lake  : 
See  while  fhe  fwims, 
The  waters  from  her  purer  limbs 
New  clearnefs  take.  ;<} 


SECOND  ODE. 

With  brighteft  beams  let  the  fun  (hine 

On  Orra  moon 

Could  I  be  fure 

That  from  the  top  o'  th*  lofty  pine  .* 

I  Orra  moor  might  fee, 

I  to  its  htgheft  bow  would  climb, 

And  with  induftrious  labour  try 

Thence  to  defcry 

My  mifhrefs,  if  that  there  (he  be. 

II. 
Could  I  but  know,  amid  what  flowers,  j 

Or  in  what  (hade  (he  days, 
The  gaudy  bowers, 
With  all  their  verdant  pride, 
Their  bloflbms  and  their  fprays, 
Which  make  my  miftrefs  difappear, 
And  her  envious  darknefs  hide, 
I  from  the  roots  and  bed  of  earth  would  tear. 

III. 
Upon  the  raft  of  clouds  I'd  ride, 
Which  unto  Orra  fly : 
O*  th*  ravens  I  would  borrow  wings, 
And  all  the  feather'd  inmates  of  the  (ky : 
But  wings,  alas,  are  me  deny'd, 
The  ftork  and  fwan  their  pinions  will  not  lead, 

There's 
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There's  none  who  unto  Orra  brings, 

Or  will  by  that  kind  conduct  me  befriend. 

'lv.  ■   • 

Enough,  enough !  thbii  haft  delay'd 

80  many  fummers  days  .    , 

The  beft  of  days  that  crown  the  year* 

Which  light  upon  the  eye-lids  dart, 

And  melting  joy  upon  the  heart : 

But  fince  that  thou  fo  long  haft  ftay'd, 

They  in  unwelcome  darkriefs  difappeaY. 

Yet  Mainly  doft  thou  me'forfake ; 

1  will  purfue  and  overtake. 

V. 
What  ftronger  is  than  bolts  of  fteel  ? 
What  can  more  furely  bind  ? 
Love  is  ftronger  far  than  it ; 
Upon  the  head  in  triumph  Ihe  doth  fit ; 
Fetters  the  mind,  •;....* 

And  doth  control 
The  thought  and  foul* 

VI. 
A  youthVdefire  is  the  defire  of  wind  ; 
Allhiseflays 
Are  long  delays : 
No  ifltie  can  they  find. 
Away  fond  counfellors,  away, 
No  more  advice  obtrude : 
I'll  rather  prove 

The  guidance  of  blind  love ;  • 

To  follow  you  is  certainly  to  ftray : 
One  fingle  counfel,  tho'  unwife,~  is  good* 

In  the  Scandinavian  manners  here  defcribed,  is 
difcovered  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  thofe  defcri- 
bed by  Offian.     And  as  fuch  were  the  manners  of 

B  b  i  the 
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the  Scandinavians  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  it  no 
longer  remains  a  wonder,  that  the  manners  of  Ca- 
ledonia, (hould  be  equally  pure  in  the  fame  early 
period.  And  now  every  argument  above  urged  for 
Offian  as  a  genuine  hiftorian  has  its  full  weight, 
without  the  leaft  counterpoife.  It  is  true,  that 
Caledonian  manners  appear  from  Oflian  to  have 
been  ft  ill  more  polifhed  and  refined  than  thofe  of 
Scandinavia  ;  but  that  difference  may  have  pro- 
ceeded from  accidents  which  time  has  buried  in 
oblivion. 

I  make  no  apology  for  infifting  fo  largely  on 
Scandinavian  manners ;  for  they  tend  remarkably 
to  fupport  the  credit  of  Oflian  ;  and  confequently 
to  afcertain  a  fad  not  a  little  interefting,  that  our 
forefathers  were  not  fuch  barbarians  as  they  are 
commonly  held  to  be.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain were  of  Celtic  extra&ion  ;  and  there  is  rea* 
fon  to  believe,  that  the  manners  of  Caledonia  were 
the  manners  of  every  part  of  the  ifland,  before  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  enflaved  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  only  circumftance  peculiar  to  the  Ca- 
ledonians, is  their  mountainous  fituation  :  being 
lefs  cxpofed  to  the  oppreflion  of  foreigners,  and 
farther  removed  from  commerce,  they  did  longer 
than  their  fouthern  neighbours  preferve  their  man- 
ners pure  and  untainted. 

.  I  have  all  along  conlidered  the  poems  of  Oflian 
in  a  hiftorical  view  merely.  In  the  view  of  cri- 
ticifm  they  have  been  examined  by  a  writer  of 

diftinguifhed 
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diftingUifhed  tafte  * ;  and  however  bold  to  enter  a 
field  where  he  hath  reaped  laurels,  I  imagine  that 
there  ftill  remain  fome  trifles  for  me  to  glean.  Two 
of  thefe  poems,  Fingal  and  Temora,  are  regular 
epic  poems ;  and  perhaps  the  fingle  inftances  of 
epic  poetry  moulded  into  the  form  of  an  opera. 
We  have  in  thefe  two  poems  both  the  Recitative 
and  Aria  of  an  Italian  opera  ;  dropped  indeed  in 
the  tranflation,  from  difficulty  of  imitation.  Of- 
fian's  poems  were  all  of  them  compofed  with  a 
view  to  mufic ;  though  in  the  long  poems  men* 
tioned,  it  is  probable  that  the  airs  only  were  ac- 
companied  with  the  harp,  the  recitative  being  left 
to  the  voice.  The  poems  of  Offian  are  Angular  in 
another  refped,  being  probably  the  only  regular 
work  now  remaining  that  was  compofed  in  the 
hunter-ftate.  Some  fongs  of  that  early  period  may 
poffibly  have  efpaped  oblivion ;  but  no  other  poem 
of  the  epic  kind.  One  may  advance  a  ftep  far- 
ther, and  pronounce,  with  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility, that  Fingal  and  Temora  are  the  only  epic 
poems  that  ever  were  compofed  in  that  ftate.  How 
great  mull  have  been  the  talents  of  the  author,  be- 
fet  with  eycry  obftru&ion  to  genius,  the  manners 
of  his  country  alone  excepted  ;  a  cold  unhofpi- 
table  climate  ;  the  face  of  the  country  fo  deform- 
ed as  fcarce  to  afford  a  pleafing  objeft ;  and  he 
himfelf  absolutely  illiterate  !     One  may  venture 

B  b  3  boldly 

*  Dr  Blair,  Profeffor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh. 
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boldly  to  affirtp,  (hat  fuch  a  poem  as  Fingal  or 
Temora  never  was  conjpofed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  under,  fuch  difadvantageous  circum- 
flances. 

Though  permanent  manqers  enter  not  regulady 
into  the  prefent  fketch,  I  am  however  tempted  to 
add  a  few  words  concerning  the  influence  of  foil 
upon  the  manners  of  men.     The  ftupidity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  mentioned  above,  is 
occafioned  by  the  barrennefs  of  their  foil,  yielding 
nothing  that  can  be  food  for  man  or  beaft.     Day 
and  night  they  watch  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  in  or- 
der to  dig  fmall  fifh  out  of  the  fand  ;  and  fleep  in 
the  intervals,  without  an  hour  to  fpare  for  any  other 
occupation-     People  in  that  condition,  muft  for 
ever  remain  ignorant  and  brutifli.     Were  all  the 
earth  barren  like  New  Holland,  all  men  would  be 
ignorant  and  brutifli,  like  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Holland,     On  the  other  hand,  were  every  portion 
of  this  earth  fo  fertile  as  fpontaneoufly  to  feed  all 
its  inhabitants,  which  is  the  golden  age  figured  by 
poets,  what  would  follow  ?    tjpon  the  former  fup- 
pofition,  man  would  be  a  meagre,  patient,  and  ti- 
mid animal :  upon  the  latter  fuppofition,  he  would 
be  pampered,  lazy,  and  effeminate.    In  both  cafes, 
he  would  be  ftupidly  ignorant,  and  incapable  of 
any  manly  exertion,  whether  of  mind  or  body. 
But  the  foil  of  our  earth  is  in  general  more  wifely 
accommodated  to  man,  its  chief  inhabitant.    It  is 
neither  fo  fertile 'as  to  fuperfede  labour,  nor  lo 

barrel} 
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barren  as  to  require  the  utmoft  labour.  The  la- 
borious occupation  of  hunting  for  food,  produced 
originally  fome  degree  of  induftry :  and  though 
all  the  induftry  of  man  was  at  firft  neceffary  for 
procuring  food,  clothing,  and  habitation ;  yet  the 
foil,  by  fkill  in  agriculture,  came  to  produce 
plenty  with  lefs  labour;  which  to  fome  afforded 
time  for  thinking  of  conveniences.  A  habit  of  in- 
duftry thus  acquired,  excited  many  to  beftow  their 
leifure  hours  upon  the  arts,  proceeding  from  ufeful 
arts  to  fine  arts,  and  from  thefe  to  fciences.  Wealth, 
accumulated  by  induftry,  has  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence upon  manners :  feuds  and  war,  the  offspring 
of  wealth,  call  forth  into  aftion  friendfhip,  cou- 
rage, heroifm,  and  every  focial  virtue,  as  well  as 
many  felfifh  vices.  How  like  brutes  do  we  pafs 
our  time,  without  once  refleding  on  the  wifdom 
of  Providence  vifible  even  in  the  foil  we  tread 
upon  ! 

Diverfity  of  manners,  at  the  fame  time,  enters 
into  the  plan  of  Providence,  as  well  as  diverfity  of 
talents,  of  feelings,  and  of  opinions.  Our  Maker 
hath  given  us  a  tafte  for  variety  ;  and  he  hath  pro- 
vided obje&s  in  plenty  for  its  gratification.  Some 
foils,  naturally  fertile,  require  little  labour :  fome 
foils,  naturally  barren,  require  much  labour.  But 
the  advantages  of  the  latter  are  more  than  fufficient 
to  counterbalance  its  barrennefs :  the  inhabitants 
are  fober,  induftrious,  vigorous ;  and  confequently 
courageous,  as  far  as  courage  depends  on  bodily 
B  b  4  ftrengtfc, 
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ftrength*.  The  difadvantages  of  a  fertile  foil,  oa 
the  contrary,,  a»e  more  than  Efficient  to  counter- 
balance its  advantages :  the  inhabitants  are  ren- 
dered indolent,  weak,  and  cowardly.  Hindoftan 
may  feem  to  be  an  exception ;  for  though  it  be 
extremely  fertile,  the  people  are  induftrious,  and 
export  manufactures  in  great  abundance  at  a  very 
low  price.  But  Hindoftan  properly  is  not  an  ex- 
ception. The  Hindoos,  who  are  prohibited  by 
their  religion  to  kill  any  living  creature,  muft  aban- 
don to  animals  for  food  a  large  proportion  of  land ; 
which  obliges  them  to  cultivate  what  remains  with 
double  induftry,  in  order  to  procure  food  for  them-? 
felves.  The  pqpulojifnefs  of  their  country  contri- 
butes alfo  to  make  them  induftrious.  Arragon  was 
once  the  moft  limited  monarchy  in  Europe,  Eng- 
land not  excepted  :  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil  was 
the  caufe,  which  rendered  the  people  hardy  and 
courageous.  In  a  preamble  to  one  of  their  laws, 
the  Hates' declare,  that,  were  they  not  more  free 

than 

•  That  a  barren  country  is  a  great  fpur  to  induftry,  appear* 
from  Venice  and  Genoa  in  Italy,  Nuremberg  in  Germany, 
and  Limoges  in  France.  The  fterility  of  Holland  required  all 
the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants  for  procuring  the  neceffaries  of 
life  ;  and  by  that  means  chiefly  they  became  remarkably  in- 
duftrious.  Camden  afcribes  the  fuccefs  of  the  town  of  Ha- 
lifax in  the  cloth  manufacture,  to  its  barren  foil.  A  fed  of 
pampered  Englifhmen,  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  many  in  number, 
who  center  all  their  devotion  in  a  luxurious  board,  defpife 
Scotland  for  its  plain  fare ;  and  in  bitter  contumely,  charade- 
fize  it  as  a  poor  country. 
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than  other  nations,  the  barrennefs  of  their  coimtry 
would  tempt  them  to  abandon  it.  Oppofed  to  Arra- 
gon  ftands  Egypt,  the  fertility  of  which  renders 
the  inhabitants  feft  and  effeminate,  and  qonfequeqt- 
ly  an  eafy  prey  to  every  invader  *.  The  fruitful* 
nefs  of  the  province  of  Quito  in  Peru.,  and  the  low 
price  of  every  necefTary,  occafioned  by  its  diftance 
from  the  fea,  have  plunged  the  inhabitants  into 
fupine  indolence,  and  exceffive  luxury.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  town  of  Quito  in  particular,  have  aban- 
doned themfelves  to  every  fort  of  debauchery  :  the 
time  they  have  to  fpare  from  wine  and  women,  is 
employed  in  exceffive  gaming.  In  other  refpe6ts 
alfo  the  manners  of  a  people  are  influenced  by  the 
country  they  inhabit.  A  great  part  of  Calabria, 
formerly  populous  and  fertile,  is  at  prefent  covered 

with 

*  Fear  imprerTed  by  ftrange  and  unforeseen  accidents,  is  the 
jnoft  potent  caufe  of  fuperftition.  No  other  country  is  lefs 
liable  to  ftrange  and  unforefeen  accidents  than  Egypt ;  no 
thunder,  fcarce  any  rain,  perfect  regularity  in  die  feafons,  and 
in  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  river.  So  little  notion  had  the 
Egyptians  of  variable  weather,  as  to  be  furprifed  that  the  ri- 
vers in  Greece  did  not  overflow  like  the  Nile.  They  could 
not  comprehend  how  their  fields  were  watered ;  rain,  they - 
faid,  was  very  irregular  J  and  what  if  Jupiter  fliould  take  a 
conceit  to  fend  them  no  rain  ?  What  then  made  the  ancient 
Egyptians  fp  fuperftitious  ?  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the 
inaction  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  inundation  of  the  river, 
enervated  both  mind  and  body,  and  rendered  them  timid  and 
pusillanimous.  Superftition  was  the  offspring  of  this  cha- 
rafter  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  of  Arange  and  unforefeen  accidents  in, 
gtfeer  countries* 
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with  trees  and  fhrubs,  like  the  wilds  of  America  ; 
and  the  ferocity  of  its  inhabitants  correfponds  to 
the  rudenefs  of  the  fields.  The  fame  is  vifible  in 
the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily :  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants  are  equally  rugged. 


SKETCH  VI. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  FEMALE  SEX. 

THE  progrefs  of  the  female  fex,  a  capital  branch 
of  the  hiftory  of  man,  comprehends  great 
variety  of  matter,  curious  and.interefting.  But 
fketches  are  my  province,  not  complete  hiftories  j 
and  I  propofe  in  the  prefent  fketch  to  trace  the 
gradual  progrefs  of  women,  from  their  low  ftate  in 
favage  tribes,  tp  their  elevated  ftate  in  civilized 
nations. 

With  regard  to  the  outlines,  whether  of  internal 
difpofition  or  of  external  figure,  men  and  women 
are  the  fame.  Nature,  however,  intending  them 
for  mates,  has  given  them  difpofitions  different  but 
concordant,  fa  as  to  produce  together  delicious  har- 
mony, The  man,  more  robuft,  is  fitted  for  fevere 
labour  and  for  field-exercifes :  \ht  woman,  more 
delicate,  is  fitted  for  fedentary  occupations ;  and 
particularly  for  nurfing  children,     That  difference 

is 
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is  remarkable  in  the  mind,  no  lefs  than  in  the  body. 
A  boy  is  always  running  about ;  delights  in  a  top 
or  a  ball,  and  rides  upon  a  ftick  as  a  horfe.     A  girl 
has  lefs  inclination  to  move  :  her  firft  amufement" 
is  a  baby;  which  ihe  delights  to  drefs  and  undrefs. 
I  have  feen  oftener  than  once  a  female  child  under 
fix  getting  an  infant  in  its  arms,  careffing  it,  fing- 
ing,  and  walking  about  ftaggering  under  the  weight. 
A  boy  never  thinks  of  fuch  a  paftime.     The  man, 
bold  and  vigorous,  is  qualified  for  being  a  protec- 
tor :  the  woman,  delicat?  ^nd  timid,  requires  pro- 
tection *.     The  man,  as  a  protestor,  is  directed  by 
nature  to  govern :  the  woman,  confcious  of  infe- 
riority, is  difpofed  to  obey.      Their  intellectual 
powers  correfpond  to  the  deftination  of  nature: 
men  have  penetration  and  folid  judgment  to  fit 
them  for  governing :    women  have  ftifficient  un- 
derftanding  to  make  a  decent  figure  under  good 
government ;   a  greater  proportion  would  excite 
dangerous  rivalfhip.     Wonjen  have  more  imagina- 
tion an4  more  fenfibility  than  men  j  ^nd  yet  none 
t>f  them  have  made  an  eminent  figure  in  any  of 
the  fine  arts.    We  hear  of  no  fculptor  nor  ftatuary 
among  them  ;   and  none  of  them  have  rifen  above 
a  mediocrity  in  poetry  or  painting.     Nature  has 
avoided  rivalfhip  between  the  fexes,  by  giving  them 
(different  talents.     Add  another  capital  difference 
-  of 

*  From  which  it  appears  to  proceed,  that  women  naturally 
are  more  careful  of  their  reputation  than  men,  and  more  hurf 
£7  obloquy. 
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of  difpofition  :  the  gentle  and  infinuating  manners 
of  the  female  fex,  tend  to  foften  the  roughnefs  of 
the  other  fex  ;  and  wherever  women  are  indulged 
with  any  freedom,  they  polifh  fopner  than  men  *. 

Thefe  are  not  the  only  particulars  that  dUtin- 
guiih  the  fexes.  With  refped  to  matrimony,  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  male,  as  fuperior  and  protec- 
tor, to  make  a  choice  ;  the  female  preferred  has  no 
privilege  but  barely  to  confent  or  to  refufe.  Na- 
ture fits  them  for  thefe  different  parts :  the  male 
is  bold,  the  female  bafhfuL  Hence  among  all  na- 
tions it  is  the  praftice  for  men  to  court,  and  for 
women  to  be  courted :  which  holds  alfo  among 
many  other  animals,  probably  among  all  that  pair. 

Another  diftin&ion  is  equally  vifible :  The  mat- 
ter of  a  family  is  immediately  conne&ed  with  his 
country ;  his  wife,  his  children,  his  fervants,  are 
immediately  conne&ed  with  him,  and  with  their 
country  through  him  only.     Women  accordingly 

have 

*  The  chief  quality  of  women,  fays  Rouffeau,  is  fweetnefs 
of  temper.  Made  by  nature  for  fubmiffion  in  the  married 
ftate,  tbey  ought  to  learn  to  fufFer  wrong,  "even  without  com- 
plaining. Sournefs  and  ftubbornefs  ferve  but  to  increafe  the 
huiband's  unkindnefs  and  their  own  diftreffes.  It  was  not  to 
indulge  bad  humour,  that  Heaven  bellowed  on  them  manner g 
infinuating  and  perfuafive  :  they  were  not  made  weak  in  order 
to  be  imperious :  a  fweet  voice  fuits  ill  with  fcolding  ;  deli- 
cate features  ought  not  to  be  disfigured  with  paffion.  They 
frequendy  may  have  reafon  for  complaints :  but  never,  to  ut- 
ft;r  them  publicly. 
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have  lefs  patriotifm  than  mfcn  ;  and  lefs  bittemefs 
againft  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

The  peculiar  modefty  of  the  female  fex,  is  alfo  a 
diftinguifhing  circumftance.  Nature  hath  provided 
them  with  it  as  a  defence  againft  the  artful  felici- 
tations of  the  other  fex  before  marriage,  and  alfo 
as  a  fupport  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

A  fundamental  article  in  the  prefent  fketch  is 
matrimony ;  and  it  has  been  much  controverted, 
whether  it  be  an  appointment  of  nature,  or  only 
of  municipal  law.  Many  writers  have  exercifed 
their  talents  in  that  controverfy,  but  without  giv- 
ing fatisfa&ion  to  a  judicious  inquirer.  If  I  mif- 
take  not,  it  may  be  determined  upon  folid  princU 
pies ;  and  as  it  is  of  importance  in  the  hiftory  of 
man,  the  reader,  I  am  hopeful*  will  not  be  difgufted 
at  the  length  of  the  argument. 

Many  writers  hold  that  women  were  originally 
common  ;  that  animal  love  was  gratified  as  among 
Jiorfes  and  horned  cattle ;  and  that  matrimony  was 
not  known,  till  nations  grew  in  fome  degree  to  be 
orderly  and  refined.  I  feledt  Cicero  as  an  author 
of  authority :  "  Nam  fuit  quoddam  tempus^  cum 
"  in  agris  homines  paffim,  beftiarum  more,  vaga- 
"  bantur,  et  fibi  vidtu  ferino  vitam  propagabant : 
"  ncc  ratione  animi  quicquam  fed  pleraque  viribus 
"  corporis  adminiftrabant.  Nondum  divinae  re^ 
4t  ligionis  non  humani  officii  ratio  coiebatur.  Nemo 
"  legitima$  viderat  nuptias,  non  certos  quifquam 

u  infpexerat 
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"  infpexerat  liberos  *." — Pliny,  in  fupport  of  that 
do&rine,  informs  us,  that  among  the  Garamantes, 
an  African  nation,  male  and  female  lived  promifcu- 
oufly  together,  without  any  notion  of  matrimony. 
Among  the  Aufes,  a  people  of  Libya,  as  Herodotus 
fays,  matrimony  was  not  known,  and  men  coha- 
bited with  women  indifferently,  like  other  animals. 
A  boy  educated  by  his  mother  was  at  a  certain 
age  admitted  to  an  affembly  of  men,  and  the  man 
he  clung  to  was  reputed  his  father.  Juftin  and 
other  authors  report,  that  before  Cecrops,  whb 
reigned  in  Attica  about  1600  years  before  Chrift, 
marriage  was  not  known  in  Greece ;  and  that  the 
burden  of  children  lay  upon  the  mother. 

Before  entering  diredtiy  into  the  matter,  it  is 
proper  to  remove,  if  poflible,  the  bias  of  thefe  great 
names.  The  pra&ice  of  the  Garamantes  and  of  the 
Aufes  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Herodotus  as 
Angular ;  and,  were  it  even  well  vouched,  it  would 
avail  very  little  againft  the  pra&ice  of  all  other 
nations.  Little  weight  can  be  laid  upon  Pliny's 
evidence  in  particular,  confidering  what  he  reports, 
in  the  fame  chapter,  of  the  Blemmyans,  that  they 

had 

*  "  For  there  was  at  time,  when  men,  like  the  brutes,  roam- 
"  ed  abroad  over  the  earth,  and  fed  like  wild  beafts  upon 
"  other  animals.  Then  reafon  bore  no  fway,  but  all  was 
"  ruled  by  fuperior  /ftrength.  The  ties  of  religion,  and  the 
"  obligations  of  morality,  were  then  unfelt.  Lawful  mar- 
"  riage  was  unknown,  and  no  father  was  certain  of  his  off* 
"  fpring*vV-De  Inventione;  lib.  1. 
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had  no  head,  and  that  the  mouth  and  eyes  were  in 
the  breaft.  Pliny  at  the  fame  time,  as  well  as 
Herodotus,  being  very  deficient  in  natural  know- 
ledge, were  grofsly  credulous  ;  and  cannot  he 
relied  on  with  refpedt  to  apy  thing  ftrange  or  un- 
common. As  to  what  is  reported  of  ancient  Greece, 
Cecrops  poffibly  prohibited  polygamy,  or  introdu- 
ced Tome  other  matrimonial  regulation,  which  by 
writers  might  be  miftaken  for  a  law  appointing 
matrimony.  However  that  be,  one  part  of  the 
report  is  undoubtedly  erroneous;  for  it  will  be 
made  evident  afterward,  that,  in  the  hunter-ftate, 
or  eveq  in  that  of  fliepherds,  it  is  impracticable  for 
any  woman,  by  her  own  induftry  alone,  to  rear  a 
numerous  iflue.  If  this  be  at  all  poffible,  it  can 
only  be  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  people  live  oij 
fruits  and  roots,  which  are  produced  in  plenty 
with  yery  little  labour.  Upon  that  account,  Djio~ 
dorus  Siculus  is  lefs  biameable  for  liftening  to  a  re- 
port, that  the:  inhabitants  of  Taprohana,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  never  marry,  but  that 
women  are  ufed  promifcuoufly.  At  the  fame  tim$, 
as  there  is  no  fuch  cuftom  at  prefent  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  there  is  no  good  ground  to  believe,  that  it 
ever  was  cuftomary  ;  and  the  Eaft  Indies  were  fa 
little  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  their  au- 
thors cannot  be  much  relied  on,  in  the  accounts 
they  give  of  that  diftant  region.  The  authority  of 
Cicero,  however  refpe&able  in  other  matters,  will 
not  be  much  regarded  upon  the  prefent  queilion, 

when 
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when  the  paflage  above  quoted  is  differed.  How 
crude  mull  his  notions  be  of  the  primitive  ftate  of 
man,  when  he  denies  to  favages  any  fenfe  of  reli- 
gion or  of  moral  duty  !  Ought  we  to  rely  more 
on  him,  when  he  denies  that  they  have  any  notion 
of  matrimony  ?  Caefar's  account  of  the  ancient 
Britons  approaches  the  neareft  to  a  lopfe  commerce 
with  women,  though  in  the  main  it  is  good  evi- 
dence againft  Cicero.  It  was  common,  he  fays, 
for  a  number  of  brothers,  or  other  near  relations, 
to  ufe  their  wives  promifcuoufly.  The  offspring 
however  were  not  common ;  for  each  man  main- 
tained the  children  that  were  produced  by  his  own 
wife.  Herodotus  reports  the  fame  of  the  Mafla- 
getse. 

Laying  thus  afide  the  great  names  of  Cicero,  He- 
rodotus, and  Pliny,  the  field  lies  open  to  a  fair  and 
impartial  inveftigation.  And  as  the  means  provi- 
ded by  nature  for  continuing  the  race  of  other  a- 
•nimals,  may  probably  throw  light  upon  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature  with  refpeft  to  man  ;  I  begin  with 
that  article,  which  has  not  engaged  the  attention 
of  naturalifts  fo  much  as  it  ought  to  have  done. 
With  refped  to  animals  whof/e  nourifhment  is  grafs, 
pairing  would  be  of  no  ufe  :  the  female  feeds  her- 
felf  and  her  young  at  the  fame  inftant  j  and  no- 
thing is  left  for  the  male  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  brute  animals  whofe  young  require  the 
nurfing  care  of  both  parents,  are  dife&ed  by  na- 
ture to  pair  j  nor  is  that  connection  diffolved  till 

the 
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till-  Aer55cmi>§can:pfcQyide  £m  iibfamfie&es*:  BafnfqpiB 
j^fpaofablfc/to .  wild  tori? thfcf  bitild  qmtkieefc^  tat 
<^dfe,ifce>mateimu&  pro  vide  fbod&rhisxfaaieirhik 
ftei$ih»tciHngthe^Qggsj  And  as  theyihfavsi  com* 
tacinly  jajriuniefOBd  ifiuti,  it/,  rcquiris  the.  la^ikiir  of 
both  tb  pltdk  ,ilp  food  feci thtmfdLve^  arid  for  their 
youngs; .  Upoa  that  Account  it i& foonjared, ,ttaf 
the  youbg  are  fdffiriqptly  Tignf  dus  i<&  provide  for 
therofelves;  hefbte  ajnfcw  brood  blproduced, : 

What  J  tJLTc  09 Weened  foggflfts' the  fo^owing 
queftioiv  Whether,  according  to  the  *conomy  ia* 
bove  dif play  edv  -  dte  I  we  to.  prefume,  or  *  not, ;  that 
man  is  dire&ed  Ay  nature  to  nnrtramonfp  ?r  if  aba*. 
kgy  .can  beielied  on^theafBrmativemTTftbcheki; 
a&  there  is  Mother .  crieatUte  in  the.knpwin;;Hrdiid 
fcv  which  :£'ajif  ing  i  is  >  £>  neoeffaryu  < '  -  Man  is  an  apiw 
mal  of  long  life,  and  is  prapbr  tionally  flow  in  jgrow 
ing  t^fflatuirky :  he  ba  heipleft  being  before  rthe 
ageoffiftdeh  or.  fixtdeo ;  and  ?  there;  rtiaay^  be;  in  a 
family  tea  or  twelve  cbtMbtehof  different  biuftl}9* 
before*  &etddeft;  can  (hift  fox  itfelf. .  Now,  in  the 
origktal  ilate  of  hubtiftg1  and.  fiihing,  which  ate.  la- 
borious tocrfilpations^l  smd  not  always  fucqefsfal;  >a 
tvopmn,  fuckling  her  infant,  k  not  able  to  provide 
food,  even  for  herfelf,  far  lefs  for  ten  or  twelve  vo- 
racious, children.  Matrimony,  therefore,  or  pair- 
ing* is  To.  jaeceffary.  to  the  human  race,  that  it  mull 
be  patural  and  inftin^ive.,  When  fuch  ample 
means  are  provided  for  continuing  every  other  a- 
nimal  race,  ia  it  fnp^ofabl^  that  the  chief  race  b 

Vol.  I.  C  c  *iegte&ed  ? 
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ncgle&ed  ?  Providential  care  defcends  even  to  ve- 
getable life  ;  every  plant  bears  a  profufionof  feed  ; 
and  in  order  to  cover  the  earth  with  vegetables, 
fome  feeds  have  wings,  fome  are  (pattered  by  means 
of  a  fpring*.  and  fome  are  fo  light  as  to  be  carried 
about  by  the  wind.  Brute  animals  which  do  not 
pair,  have  grafs  and  other  food  in  plenty,  enabling 
the  female  to  feed  her  young  without  needing  any 
affiftance  from  the  male.  But  where  the  young 
require  the  nurfing  care  of  both  parents,  pairing  is 
a  law  of  nature.  When  other  races  are  fo  amply 
provided  for,  can  it  be  ferioufly  thought,  that  Pro- 
vidence is  lefs  attentive  to  the  human  race?  If 
men  and  women  were  not  impelled  by  nature  to 
matrimony,  they  would  be  lefs  fitted  for  continu- 
ing the  fpecies,  than  even  the  humbleft  plant.  Have 
we  not  then  reafon  fairly  to  conclude,  that  matri- 
mony in  the  human  race  is  an  appointment  of  na- 
ture ?  Can  that  conclusion  be  refilled  by  any  one 
wfco~  believes  in  Providence,  and  in  final  caufes  *. 

To  confirm  this  do&rine,  let  the  confequences 
of  a  loofe  commerce  between  the  fexes  be  exami- 
ned.   The  carnal  appetite,  when  confined  to  one 
objeft,  feldom  tranfgrefies  the  bounds  of  .tempe- 
rance, 

♦  It  appears  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence,  that  women 
give  over  child-bearing  at  fifty,  while  they  are  ftHl  in  vigour 
of  mind  and  body  to  take  care  of  their  offspring.  Did  the 
power  of  procreation  continue  in  women  to  old  age  as  in  men, 
children  would  often  be  left  w>  the  wide  worjjd*  without  a  mor- 
tal to  look  after  them. 
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ranee;  But  were  it  encouraged  to  roam,  like  a 
bee  fucking  honey  from  every  flower,  every  new 
Objeft  Would  inflame  the  imagination  ;  and  fatiety 
with  refpeCt  to  one,  Would  give  new  vigour  with 
Irefpfctt  to  others :  a  generic  habit  would  be  form- 
ed of  intemperance  in  fruition  *  ;  and  animal  love 
Would  become  the  ruling  paffion.  Men,  like  the 
hart  in  riitting-time^  would  all  the  year  round  fly 
with  hnpetuofity  from  objeA  to  objeft,  giving  no 
quarter  evert  to  women  fuckiing  their  infants :  and 
women,  abandoning  themfelves  to  the  fame  appe- 
tite, Would  become  altogether  tegardlefs  of  their 
offspring.  In  that  Hate,  the  continuance  of  the 
human  race  would  be  a  miracle.  In  the  favage 
ftattj,  as  mentioned  above,  it  is  beyond  tie  power 
of  any  woman  to  provide  food  for  a  family  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  now  it  appears,  that  intemperance  in 
animal  love  would  render  a  woman  carelefs  of  her 
^mily,  however  eafy  it  might  be  %to  provide  for 
irf. 

CC2  I 

*  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  14. 

f  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  blame  Providence  for  bring* 
ing  to  perfection  in  early  youth  the  carnal  appetite,  long  before 
people  have  acquired  any  prudence  or  felf-command.  It 
rages  the  mod  when  young  men  fhould  be  employed  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  in  fitting  themfelves  for  living  com- 
fortably in  the  world.  I  have  fet  this  thought  in  various 
lights  1  but  I  now  perceive  that  the  cenfure  is  without  foun- 
dation* The  early  ripenefs  of  this  appetite,  proves  it  to  be  the 

intention 
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I  fayr  n*o«e.' :  The  proraUc^ous  ufq  of  women 
would  unqualify  them  in  a  gfleat  msafujfc:  to;  pi?Q- 
create,  .  The  owml  sppfctij»  inimaa  rqfembies  hh 
appetite  fbt  food  :  etwKof  them  demands  gratifi- 
cation, aftfa*  ihort;  intervals*  Where  the  carnal 
appetite forfeit  but  a flxort fpace annually,  a&  among 
animals  who.feedon  grafs,  the  promiscuous  qfe  of 
females: is  according  to' the  order  of  nature:  but 
fuch  a  law.  in  man v  where  the  carnal  appetite,  is  al* 
ways  awake*  would  he  an  effe&ual  bar  to  prpcrea- 
tion  ;.  it:  being!  aa  undoubted  truths  that  womea 
who  indulge!  that,  appetite  to  exeefe,  feldom  have 
children;  and  if  all  women  were  common,  all 
women  would  in  effeft  be»c(Mbm<>n  proftituteft 
.  If  ?rid£fgrafecb  faature  fhow  hfelf  any  where,  it 
is  in  children.  So  truly  is  matrimony  an  appoint- 
ment of  nature^  as  to  be  underftood  even  by  chil- 
■»■   •     •  V  -../■:.»  .  dresu 

intention  bfj  Providence  that  people  flrcmld  early  fettle  in  m*» 
trimony.  In  that  date  the  appetite  is  abundantly  moderate, 
and  gives  no  obftructron  to  education.  It  sever  becomes  un- 
ruly, till  a  man,  forgetting  the  matrimonial  tie,  wanders  from 
object  to  objed.  Pride  and  luxury  are  what  dictate  late  mar- 
riages :  induftry  never  fails  to  afford  the  means  of  living  com- 
fortably, provided  men  confine  themfelves  to  the  demands  of 
nature.  A  young  man,  at  the  fame  time,  who  has  the  care  of 
a  family  upon  him,  is  impelled  to  be  a&ive  in  order  to  provide 
food  for  them.  And  fuppofing  him  to  have  a  fufEciency  with-  . 
out  labour,  attention  to  his  wife  and  children  produces  a  habit 
of  doing  good,  which  is  regularly  extended  to  all  around. 
And  married  men  become  thus  good  citizens;  and  forte  of 
diem  eminent  patriots. 
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Jdren; .  They  often  i  hear,  it  is  true,  ^eqpte  talking 
of  ix^timbny^^ibotttoey  olftrheaV  of  iogic*l;'nfe- 
4*]jhy£dfl,  and  cafaraefci&l  mattes,  ^without  un- 
-Aerftiriding»a:tfyllabfeJ ;  Wbehpethentfh&r  ncfcion 
off  AarriagerbuWroto  nature  <?  Martiageris  a.  conli- 
'pound  idea, wbiahinoinftTudion  braid  briiag^Witl*- 
in  the  cotoprehenfiort  bf  a  rohildt  did  hot  natarb  do>- 
operate. .  •  •  •  I:;u;  /!■..■!•  ■"  Im-  ■•.i!:-'  .*»•!  - 
That  the  argumi^fejiirgcdal)6v^ragraiUlia?pro- 
mifcudus  ufe  of  woroc&i  do  not'  ineceffifrily  <?on- 
cl ode  againft  polygamy,  --or 'the  irnfon  of  bra  iban 
with<a  plurality  of  wom<m/wtfl'friot  teffcape^an  ste- 
temtire  "reader.  ' St  Auguftm  and!  obhec  fathers  ad- 
mit, that  polygamy  u*  mot  <prohibitwliby  the  law 
of j nature;  and  theiedrned  Grofcras'  profefles  the 
fame  opiiiion  *♦  *fiut:  great  liames.tetnftfy  ine  hot ; 
and  1  /vcitture  to  maintain,  that  pairing; win  the 
ftrifteft  fenfe,  is  a  l&wj  of  nature  among:  men  is 
aanotfig  wild  birds;  and  that  polygamy:  is  a  grofe 
infringement  of  that  ?law. .  My  reafonsffbllow. 
1  1  urge,  in  tfie  firft  piabe,  the  equal  number  "of 
males  and  females,  as  a  ctear'mdicatioa  that  Pro- 
vidence intends  every  mafr  to  be  confined  to  one 
wife,  and  'every  woman  to  one  huibamd.  That 
^(juality,-  which  has  fubfifted  in  all  countries  atfd 
at  all  tiSnes,  is  a  fignatittftance  of  ovet-tuling  Pro- 
vid^tie;'far  lJhe<  oh$&oes;  againfbit  iarc  .infinite. 
All  men  are  by  mature  equal  in  rank*  tio  Jt)an  is 
privileged  above  another  Hso>  haste  a; wife  ^  and 
t.  ••;'  ■■.".■  '.i.w  f  Guc-g*i  .;,:^:  :r  :■  JthereSfcxe 
*  Xh  jure  belli  ac  pacis,  lib.  2.  cap.  f.  §  9.  ^ 
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therefore  polygamy  is  contradictory  to  the  plan  of 
Providence.  Were  ten  women  borji  for  one  man, 
as  is  erroneoufly  reported  to  be  the  cjffe  in  Ban- 
tam, polygamy  might  be  the  intention  of  Provi- 
dence; but  from  the  equality  of  males  and  fe- 
males, it  is  clearly  the  voice*  of  nature,  as  well  as 
of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  f  That  a  man  ihall  leave 
"  his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife ; 
"  ?*nd  they  ihall  be  one  flelh.^ 

Confider,  fn  the  next  place,  that  however  plau- 
fible  polygamy  may  appear  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  where  inequality  of  rank  and  of  fortune 
Have  produced  luxury  and  fenfuality ;  yet  thaf 
the  laws  of  nature  were  not  contrived  by  our  Ma- 
ker for  a  forced  ftate,  where  numberlefs  indivi- 
duals are  degraded  below  their  natural  rank,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  who  are  elevated  above  it. 
To  form  a  juft  notion  of  polygamy,  we  muft  look 
back  tQ  the  original  ftate  of  man,  where  all  are 
equa)-  In  that  ftate,  every  man  cannot  have  two 
wives ;  and  consequently  no  man  is  entitled  to 
more  thai)  one,  till  every  other  be  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  him.  At  the  fame  time,  the  union 
pf  one  man  with  one  woman  is  much  better  cal- 
culated for  continuing  the  race,  than  the  union  of 
pne  man  with  many  women.  Think  of  a  fevage 
who  ipay  have  fifty  or  fixty  children  by  different 
wives,  all  depending  for  food  upon  his  induftry : 

chance  muft  turn  out  much  in  his  favour,  if  the 

f,  • 

half  of  them  perifh  npt  by  hunger.    How  much  st 
t  \»tteip 
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better  chance  for  life  have  infants  who  are  diftri- 
bated  more  equally  in  different  families  ? ' 

Polygamy  has  an  effeft  ftill  more  pernicious, 
with  refpect  to  children  even  of  the  moft  opulent 
families.  Unlefs  affe&ion  be  reciprocal  and  equal, 
there  can  be  no  proper  fociety  in  the  matrimonial 
ftate,  no  cordiality,  nor  due  care  of  offspring.  But 
fuch  affe&ion  is  inconfiftent  with  polygamy  :  a 
woman  in  that  ftate,  far  from  being  a  companion 
to  her  hulband,  is  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  fer- 
vant,  a  mere  inftrument  of  pleafure  and  propaga- 
tion. Among  many  wives  there  will  always  be  a 
favourite:  the  reft  turn  peevifh;  and  if  they  re- 
ient  not  the  injury  againft  their  hufband,  and 
againft  their  children  as  belonging  to  him,  they 
will  at  leaft  be  disheartened,  and  turn  negligent  of 
them.  At  the  fame  time,  fondnefs  for  the  favou- 
rite wife  and  her  children,  makes  the  hulband  in- 
different about  the  reft;  and  woful  is  the  condi- 
tion of  children  who  are  negle&ed  by  both  pa- 
rents *;'  To  produce^  fuch  an  effe&,  is  certainly 
not  the  purpofe  of  nature. 

It  merits  peculiar  attention,  that  Prbvidence  has 
provided  for  an  agreeable  union,  among  all  crea- 
tures who  are  taught  by  nature  to  pair.  Animal 
love  among  creatures  who  pair  not,  is  confined 
within  a  narrow  fpace  of  time  :  while  the  dam  is 
occupied  about  her  young,  animal  love  lies  dor- 

C  c  4  mant? 

*  L'Efprit  des  Lois,  liv.  16.  chap*  6. 
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-xvititt, j tfatti  ifaertuagn  not  bo^abflffiaad  from  her 
duty.    In  i  pairing :  anintaJa,  *  oiv  ltb&;  ocavrrar^^ni- 
,nmbl0W{  is>  :a>hrayir'  aitafco :  n&eqvlent iimji&yriient 
jcofi^rsikpairio  eachx/theiy^ndi  makesx^bnftancy 
Jsp}rafinjei<  Such  is  tUe.cafe  df  thfi  iilimai^  iace  ^ 
.and  foofcua  the  cafe  o£  wild  Jht4s  #; r  iAmong  the 
j^dlHfdfiTjffiatibittld  oititrcw^  tbeimialev'aftcff.fced- 
iiig  hamate  :irt  the  nefti  plants  hirofelf  jtfpcn  t&e 
«ext -f pray,  andi.t&ecrathcErwith  a  fooig  fc  »  There 
h  ftUl  grdftter  «hjoyiii«ht  prbvideA  foe.thfe  human 
jac$  incite:  jji2*rimohiaV  >ftatefaaud.  .ftrengen  ipeit*- 
,?neti(;^  Jto:  feosdUnoy*  :  Star? to  is  .the;  focicty  A>f  a  pair 
fitted  .fpp.f  *hi:othSr,  in  ^ibm*  ire  o©Bje<9:edi  tfe«  af- 
fe)<aioti^..<tf  Jolulband,  wife,  lover;/ friend,  /the  ten* 
4er^ftr.aflfe6lions  of  humAn  jiatore.    Puhtto  govenr- 
jnent  ft  in,  perfe&ion,  when  .the  foi^lci^n.dom- 
mands  whb/ humanity,  and  th^fubjedtsiaVe  cardial 
in  their,  tobfeditface*     Priy^te.  gdverntrient  ii*>  conju- 
gal focitfy  antivtea  at  ftill;grcatec  perfection,'  where 
h^lbandi  and  ! wife  [govern  and  ace  gohterniid  reci- 
•jyrqeally*  Mth/ientire;  fatisfa&ion  to  both;    The 
pian  bears  rule  over  his  wife's  perlon^odcondua-, 
flie  bears  ti*W  ovet  »hU  inclinations :  he  gixvearns  by 
Jaw :  .fiie  by  pe^fuafion*1    No?  can  he*  Authority 
;.  -  :    '.     .-:;'.;  '  i  .  *r>  4,\  .  ■.   -ever 

i   .  i    . .    ),        »  -  .*   "  i    '..'>.  "i      .  '  ■       *      ..**.• 

*  Buffon,  lib,.  5%  p.  35^.  oftayo  edition. 

tA^e  canarj  h**d»t.  finding,' tp  h£ft;tiajte  Qfc.hfcr  n^ft  in .* 
hreeding-cage,  fell  down  dead,  .The  female  alarmed  left  her 
deft  and  pecked  at  him :  finding  him  immovable,  {he  refufed 
fcourilhment,  ana  diedatUs  fidfe;  v.;:  ,-'    -'-   - 


£*tejij;i?%  whicrei  it  is  fuppenrted  by  fwcitwfs  of 

oT     /j-iukm  -jijo  ;ii   '.     viri  v*-  .  •    '•  The 

Vtf'^i^eHr^ire  del  la!  femme  eft  iin  empire  de  douceur,  cPad* 

ifitocV'tt-^ltofcplkifim^^  &s  orcfres  font  des  cat-efts,  &simV 

$£mfbt&  dtftf>£le#f*:  l  Ilfte  doitjegnir  dins  la  maifon  commte 

tw4:mhwftrt  dauplteat^e  irfc.fiuftm  coiinnatKtereiiu'dfejpedt 

ftfeff  'r^u^e  ftip  pl;«£  yonftai*  *ue  les  nieiUeurs  ^rfagj&s 

fonj>eeu;i  o&la  femme  a  le  plus  d?autorit£.     Mais  quand.eUc 

xneconnoitja  voix  du  chef,  qu'elle  yeut  ufurper  fes  droits  et 

commander  elte  meme  :  il  ne  refulte  jamais  de  ce  defordre,  que 

fxiifiert,  fcaiidaie,  et'dimomteur;"  k<rt]ftihi>  £w?e9  Jfo.  5./.  96. 

^£Irt  &ngfijfrt !***-;  **  'the  ^mpire'-df  the  woman  i*  art  empire 

^So^&ftniDfe,  of.-addrefe,  of  complacency1;  her  ceoimands  are 

f 4,  (cayeffes,  her  menaces;  are  tears. ,,  Shej  ought  to  reign  in  the 

*'  family  like  .3,  minifter  in  the  ftate,  \py  making  that  which  is 

?*  her  inclination  be  enjoined  to  her  as  her  duty.  .  Thus  it  is 

~m  evident,  tliat  the  beft  domeftic  ceconomy  is  that  where  the 

*4  wife  has  motf  authority.    '  But  when  fhe  is  infenfible  to  ttie 

•*i  voice*  of  her  chief,  :wben  fee  trite  to  ufurp  his  prerogative, 

Mrand  to  command  alone,  what  can  refult  from  fuch  diforder, 

'V ]bu£ mifery, Randal,  and difhonour,?"3«*— The Empreis  i.ivia 

being  queftioned  by  a  married  lady,  how  (he  had  obtained 

fucK  afcendent  over  her  hufband  Auguftu's,  anfwerejd,   u  By 

f*  being  obedient  to  his  commands,  by  not  wifliing  to  know  his, 

*'  fecrets,  and  by  hiding  my  knowledge  of  his  amours.*'     T*he 

laleQue«nof  Spain  wa*  a  Ifcoman  of  finguiar  prudence*  and 

of  folid  judgment.     A  character  of  her,  publiflfed  afte?  her 

/death,  contains,  the*  following  paflage ;  *  She  had  a  great  af- 

"  tendency  over  the  King,  founded  on  his  perfuafion  of  her 

«'  fupeyior  fenfe,  which  fhe  mowed  in  a  perfeel  fubmiffion  to 

*'  his  commands  ;  tte  more*  eafily  obeyed,  as  they  were  com. 

f^'rftontyy  though'  to-  Him  imperceptibly,  dilated  hy  herfetf? 

<,4:Shf  cured  him  of-  iraany  foibles*  and,  in|  a,  word,  was  hif 

,'f  Minerva,  under  the  appearance  of  Mentor.^ 
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The  God  of  nature  has  enforced  conjugal  fo- 
ciety,  not  only  by  making  it  agreeable,  but  by  the 
principle  of  chaftity  inherent  in  our  nature.  To 
animals  that  have  no  inftinft  for  pairing,  chaftity 
is  utterly  unknown ;  and  to  them  it  would  be  ufe- 
lefs.  The  mare,  th$  cow,  the  cwe>  the  ihe-goat, 
receive  the  male  without  ceremony,  and  admit  the 
firft  that  comes  in  the  way  without  diftin&ion. 
Neither  have  tame  fowl  any  notion  of  chaftity : 
they  pair  not ;  and  the  female  gets  no  food  from 
the  male,  even  during  incubation.  But  chaftitjr 
and  mutual  fidelity  are  eflential  to  all  pairing  ani- 
mals ;  for  wandering  inclinations  would  render 
them  negligent  in  nurfing  their  young.  Wild 
birds  pair ;  and  they  are  by  inftin£t  faithful  to  each 
other,  while  their  young  require  nurture.  Chaftir 
ty  is  eflential  to  the  human,  race j  enforced  by  the 
principle  of  chaftity,  a  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe. 
Chaftity  is  eflential  even  to  the  continuation  of  the 
human  race.  As  the  carnal  appetite  is  always 
alive,  the  fexes  would  wallow  in  pleafure,  and  be 
foon  rendered  unfit  for  procreation,  were  it*not  for 
the  reftraint  of  chaftity. 

Nor  is  chaftity  confined  to  the  matrimonial  ftate. 
Matrimony  is  inftituted  by  nature  for  continuing 
the  fpecies ;  and  it  fe  the  duty  of  man  to  abftain' 
from  animal  enjoyment,  except  in  that  ftate.  The 
ceremonies  of  marriage  and  the  caufes  of  repara- 
tion and  divorce,  are  fubjeded  to  municipal  law : 
but,  if  a  man  beget  children,  it  is  his  duty  to  unite 

with 
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with  the  mother  in  taking  care  of  them ;  and  fuch 
union  is  matrimony  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture. Henoe  it  is,  that  the  firft  ads  of  inconti- 
nence, where  enjoyment  only  is  in  viev,  are  al- 
ways attended  with  fhame,  and  with  a  degree  of 
remorfe  *.  At  the  fame  time,  as  chaftity  in  per- 
fons  who  are  fingle  is  only  a  felf-duty,  it  is  not  fo 
ftrongly  enforced  by  the  moral  fenfe  as  chaftity  is 
in  married  perfons,-who  owe  fidelity  to  each  other* 
•Deviations  accordingly  from  the  former  make  a 
^efs  figure  than  from  the  latter;  we  fcarce  ever 
hear  of  adultery  among  favages;  though  among 
them  incontinence  before  marriage  is  not  uncom- 
mon. In  Wales,  even  at  prefent,  and  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  it  is  fcarce  a.difgrace  for  a  young 
woman  to  have  a  baftard.  Jn  the  country  laft 
mentioned,  the  firft  inftance  known  of  a  baftardr 
child  being  deftroyed  by  its  mother  through  fhame, 
is  a  late  ojie.  The  virtue  of  chaftity  appears  to 
be  ther$  gaining  ground ;  as  the  only  temptation 
a  woman  can  h$ve  tq  dgftroy  her  chilli,  is  to  conr 
ceal  her  frailty.  The  principle  of  chaftity,  like 
^hat  of  propriety  or  of  decency,  is  faint  among  fa7 
yages ;  and  has  little  of  that  influence  which  pre? 
vails  among  polifhed  nations  before  they  are  cor- 
rupted 

•'  *  Quand  enfin  cctte  aimable  jeuneflfe  vient  a  fe  maricr,  fes 
deux  Ipoux  fe  dormant  mutuellement  les  premices  de  leur  per- 
fonne,  en  font  plus  chers  l'un  %  Pautre  ;  des  multitudes  d'en- 
fans  fains  ct  robuftes  deviennent  le  gage  d'une  union  que 
j  jen  n'altere ;"  Roffcau,  Emtk. 
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rupted  by  luxury.  We  fhall  have*  occafion  tfc  ifce 
afterward,  that  even  ithe  great  duty  of  juflkre  is 
&iht  atn&Gg  barbarian*;  tad  thatitjyidds  readily 
«  evwy  kwgular  inipulfe,  before  tbe  moraLfenfe 
tta*  arrived  to  maturity,  *      .  ir:»     :    : 

Chaftity  is  a  rcftraint  upon  ndtute ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  ihame  be  removed  by  making  it  lawful  to 
obey  the  appetite,  r&ture  will  pceuad.  In  the  year 
1707;  a  contagious  diftemper  having  carried  off  a 
iarge  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  the 
King  of  Denmark  fell  on  a  device  to  repcople  the 
country*  which  fucceeded  to  awiflti  A  law  was 
made,  authoring  young  women  in  that  ifland  to 
have  baftards,  even  to  the  number  of  fix,  without 
Wounding  their  reputation*.  The  ybung  women 
Were  fo  fceklous  to  repeople  their  country,  that  af» 
ter  a  few  years  it  was  foam}  proper  to  abrogate  the 
law.  •  ■' *.-     • 

Modefty  is  by  nature  iiitendeA  to  gtiatd  chaftity, 
as  chaftity  is  to  guard  niatrimotiy.  And  modefty, 
like  chaftity,  is  one  of  thofe  deliciate  principles  that 
make  no  gteat  figure  attioijg  favages.  In  the  lan4 
of  Jeflbv  young  women  forrietimes  go  naked  in  fiim- 

tner 

*  Don  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  his  voyage  to  fceru,  mentions  4 
very  lingular  tafte  prevalent  in  that  country,  that  a  man  never 
takes  a  virgin  to  wife  ;  and  thinks  hisifelf  difhonnoured  if.  his 
wife  have  not,  before  marriage,  enjoyed  many  Ipvers.  Hue 
can  truft  Paulus  Venetus,  ayoung  woman  of  Thibet,  in  Afia> x 
i*  not  reckoned  fit  to  be  married  till  &e  bfc.deflowersd. 


meet  If  hotwmxi  they  meet  a  ftranger,  they  htag 
the  head,  and  turn  away  through  fbame.  Nature 
here  la  their  only  m&rn&or*.  Some  fafvage  tribes 
have  fo  little  motioa1  of  xriodeftyv  as  to  gd  flaked, 
without  !ev^  coveting  their  privy  paits.  Reg- 
nacd  reports,  upoa  his  oWn  knowledge,  that  ift 
Lapland,  ntea,  woman,  and  child,  take  the  hot 
bath  pfomifcuonoily,  ajnd  are  not  afhamed  to  "be 
feen  in  that  condition,  even  by  a  ftrangen  *  *  As  this 
appeared  lingular,  I  took  an  opportunity  to  men- 
tion it  to  Jh  Solander,  who  had  made  more  than . 
one  vifit  to  that  country.  He  faid,  that  Regnatd's 
report  might  be  true ;  hut  trithotut  any*  imputation 
on  lb*  modtlly  of  the  Laplaidders,  for  that  their 
place  of  bathing,  is  always  fa  dark  that  nothing 
can  }>e  feen.  HeadBedy  that:  the  females  hi  Lap* 
land,  both  married  and  uiimaf  ried,  are  extremely  ■ 
cfaafle/  The  inhabitant  of  Otaheit^,  if  Bougain- 
ville cait  be  trailed,  feeto  ta  have  as  little  notion 
of  modefty  as  of  chaftky .  But. many  of  that  au- 
thor's fads  ftand  cocttradi&ed  by  later  voyages^ 
The  women  of  New  Zealand: are'  both  chafte  and 
modeft.  Captain  Cook,  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  ftumhled  upon  fome  of  them  naked,  diving 
for  lobfters  ;  and  they  were  in  great  con&fioh  &r 
being  feqn  tin  that  cdndition  by  ftarangers. 

i:    .  :    -i-M.u    ii   -j    ■      .'■  L:  •...:.    '.       .      :  ft* 

*DotH  not  moclefty  prevail  among  many  animals  ?    Ele- 
phants a*re:tieVer  ffeen  in  topuktidn,  nor  cats,  nor  beifts  of 
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But  now,  if  pairing  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  be  a 
law  of  nature  among  men,  as  among  fome  other 
animals,  how  is  polygamy  to  be;  accounted  for, 
which  formerly  was  univerfal,  and  to  this  day  ob- 
tains among  many  nations  ?  Polygamy,  I  anfwer, 
is  derived  from  two  fources ;  firft,  from  favage 
manners,  once  univerfal;  and  next,  from  volup- 
tuoufnefs  in  warm  climates,  which  inftigates  men 
of  wealth  to  tranfgrefs  every  rule  of  temperance. 
Thefe  two  fources  I  propofe  to  handle  with  care, 
becaufe  they  make  a  large  branch  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  female  fex. 

With  refpedt  to  the  firft,  fweetnefs  of  temper, 
a  capital  article  in  the  female  character,  difplays 
itfelf  externally  by  mild  looks  and  gentle  manners, 
But  fuch  graces  are  fcarce  difcernible  in  a  female 
favage;  and  even  in  the  moil  poliftied  women, 
would  not  be  perceived  by  a  male  favage.  Among 
favages,  ftrerigth  and  boldnefs  are  the  only  valued 
qualities :  in  thefe  females  are  miferably  deficient : 
and  for  that  reafon,  are  contemned  by  the  males, 
as  beings  of  an  inferior  order.  The  North  Ame- 
rican tribes  glory  in  idlenefs  :  the  drudgery  of  la- 
bour degrades  a  man  in  their  opinion,  and  is  pro- 
per for  women  only.  To  join  young  perfon*  in 
marriage  is  accordingly  the  bufinefs  of  parents j 
and  it  would  be  unpardonable  meannefs  in  the 
bridegroom,  to  fhew  any  fondnefs  for  the  bride. 
Young  men  among  the  Hottentots,  are  admitted  in- 
tp  fociety  with  their  feniors  at  the  age  of  eighteen j 

after 
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after  which  it  is  difgraceful  to  keep  company  with- 
women.  •  In  Guiana,  a  woman  never  eats  with  her 
feurfband ;  but  after  every  meal  attends  htm  with 
water  for  wafliing.  In  the  Caribbee  iflands,  Ihe 
is  not  permitted  to  eat  even  in  prefence  of  her 
huiband  ;  and  yet  we  are  aflured  *,  that  women 
there  obey  with  fuch  fweetnefs  and  refpeA,  as 
never  to  give  their  hufbands  occafion  to  remind 
them  of  their  duty  ;  "  an  example,"  addsour  fage 
author;  "  worthy  the  imitation  of  Chriftian  wives, 
44  who  are, daily  inftru&ed  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
V  duties  of  obedience  and  conjugal  fidelity,  but  to 
44  very  little  purpofc."  Dampier  obf$rve&  in  ge- 
neral, that,  among  all  the  wild  nations  he  was  ac- 
quainted with,  the  women  carry  the  burdens, 
while  the  men  walk  before,  and  carry  nothing  but 
their  arms.  Women  even  of  the  higheft  rank  are 
not  better  treated.  The  foyereign  of  Giaga,  in 
Africa,  has  many  wives,  who  are  literally,  his 
flaves :  one  carries  his  bow,  one  his  arrows,  and 
one  gives  him  drink ;  and  while  he  is  drinking 
they  jail  fall  on  their  knees,  clap  their  hands,  and 
fing.  Not  many  centuries  ago,  a  Law  was  made  in 
England,  prohibiting  the  New  Teftament  in  En- 
Ijlifh  to  be  read  by  women,  'prentices,  journey- 
men, or  ferving  menf.  What  a  pitiful  figure 
muft  the  poor  females  have  made  in  that  age  !  In 
Siberia,  and  even  in  Ruffia,  the  capital  excepted, 

men 
*  Labat's  Voyages  to  the  American  Iflands. 

f  34th  and  35th  Henry  VIII.  cap.  1. 
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rten  trt»t  their  wlvep  io  fiy*jy:*cfpB<3}  ^a  4kntfi„,, 
The  regulations,  o£  JtrtW  Impute  Jtoadrigge  upatb  a 
rtorc  re^e&abte  footing  Tamongjpeoplrt  of  fratib.) 
and  yet  fach  arte,  the)  brlital  msgiricbs  of  ithe;Rnif-< 
fiansr  that  tyrannical  treatment  of  ire  ives  i&4jar  froin 
being  eradicated*        ..  ?)/!::    .       :  fm  f 

The  four  condition  of  the  female,  ierx  /amon^ik^ 
rages  and  barbarians,  paved ;  ths  *rfay>ta  poiygamyu 
Savages,  excited  by ;a  taffit  foy  miiricrtiy^latid  ftkli 
more  by  pride,  which  is  gratified .  by  many  fear-* 
vants,  delight  ih  a  multiplicity  ef  wives.     The 
pairing  principle,  though  rootednh  human  nature; 
makes  little  figure  among  ravage**  yiei^itfg  ta  every 
irregular  appetite;  and  this^  fakljraccoUtits  'why 
polygamy  was  once  univerfab   J t,  might  indeed 
be  thought,  that  animal  love,  rtbrc  tbete  nfcthtdg 
elfe,  £hould  hav£  raffed  women  to  ftme  degree  of 
eftimatiou  among-. the  men.  •  Butmatelfavagea,  Ut- 
ter ftraagcra  to  decency  op  refinermetit,  gritify  ani- 
mal love  with  as  little  certmohy  *§  tfcey  do  hunger 
or  thirlL     •  :  '<  n  >      <•  •    '••  * 

Hence  appears  the  reafbn  of  a  ptaftice  that  will 
farprife  thofe  wfeo  are  unacquainted  with  ancient 
cuftoms  ;  which  is,  that  a  matt  porchafed  a  woman 
to  be  his  wifei  as  one  pwcltafefc  an  ox  or  a  fheep 
to  be  food.  Women-  by  marriage  became  flam  j 
and  no  man  will  give  hi&  daughter  to  be  a  ffeve, 
but  for  a  raluable-  coallAeriitfiii;  -  Tfea  praftite 
was  univerfal.  I  begin  with  the  Jews.  Abraham 
bought  Rebekah,  and  gave  her  to  his  fon  Ifaac  tor 
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a  wife  *.     Jacob,  having  nothing  elfe  to  give*  fer- 
ved  Laban  fourteen  years  for  two  wives  f.  Sechem 
demanding  in  marriage  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter, 
faid,  "  Afk  me  never  fo  much  dowry  and  gift,  and 
••  I  will  give  according  as  ye  fhall  fay  unto  me : 
*'  but  give  me  the  damfel  to  wife  $."     To  David 
demanding  Saul's  daughter  in  marriage,  Saul  faid, 
**  The  king  defireth  not  any  dowry,  but  an  hun- 
"  dred  forefkins  of  the  Philiftines  §."     In   the 
Iliad,  Agamemnon  offers  his  daughter  to  Achilles 
for  a  wife ;  arid  fays,  that  he  would  not  demand 
for  her  any  price.     Paufariias  reports  of  Danaus, 
that  no  fuitors  appearing  to  demand  any  of  his 
daughters*  he  publifhed,  that  he  would  give  them 
without  dowry.   In  Homer,  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion of  nuptial  gifts  from  a  bridegroom   to  his 
bride's  father.     From  terming   them  gifts,  it  is 
probable  that  the  former  method  of  purchafe  was 
beginning  to  wear  out.     It  wore  out  before  the 
time  of  Ariftotle  ;  who  infers,  that  their  forefa- 
thers mud  have  been  a  very  rude  people.     The 
ancient    Spaniards   purchafed   their   wives.     We 
have  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  of  Heraclides 
Ponticus,  that  the  Thracians  followed  the  fame 
pra&ice.     The  latter  adds,  that  if  a  wife  was  ill 
treated,  her  relations  could  demand  her  back,  up- 
on repaying  the  price  they  got  for  her.   In  the  Ro- 
man law  mention  is  made  of  matrimony  per  as  et 
Vol.  I.  D  d  libram, 

*  Genefis,  xxiv.  $$•  +  Gcnefis,  chap.  xxix. 

%  Genefis,  xxxiv.  12.  j  1  Samuel,  xviii.  25. 
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libram,  which  was  folemnized  by  laying  down  a 
quantity  of  brafs  with  a  balance  for  weighing  it, 
underftood  to  be  the  price  paid  for  the  bride. 
This  mull  have  been  once  a  reality ;  though  it 
funk  down  to  be  a  mere  ceremony,  after  it  be- 
came cuftomary  for  a  Roman  bride  to  bring  a 
dowry  with  her.  The  Babylonians  and  the  Afly- 
rians,  at  dated  times,  collected  all  the  marriageable 
young  women,  and  difpofed  of  them  by  auction. 
Rubruguis,  in  his  voyage  to  Tartary  anno  1253, 
reports,  that  there  every  man  bought  his  wife. 
"  They  believe,  he  adds,  that  their  wives  ferve 
"  them  in  another  world  as  they  do  in  this  ;  for 
"  which  reafon,  a  widow  has  no  chance  for  a  fc- 
"  cond  hufband,  whom  flie  cannot  ferve  in  the 
"  other  world."  Olaus  Magnus,  remarking  that 
among  the  ancient  Goths  no  dower  was  provided 
on  the  bride's  part,  gives  a  reafon,  better  fuited 
perhaps  to  the  time  he  lived  in,  than  to  what  he 
defcribes.  "  Apud  Gothos,  non  mulier  viro  fed 
"  vir  mulier i  dotem  aflignat ;  ne  conjux,  ob  mag- 
"  nitudinem  dotis  infolefcens,  aliquando  ex  pla- 
"  cida  conforte  proterva  evadet,  atque  in  ma- 
"  ritum  dominari  contendat*  ;"  as  if  the  hazard 
of  petulance  in  a  wife  would  hinder  a  man  to  ac- 
cept a  dower  with  her : — a  fad  dodrine  for  an  hei- 
refs.     There  is  preferved  in  the  abbey  of  St  Peter 

a 

*  a  Among  the  Goths,  a  man  gave  a  dowry  for  his  bride, 

"  inftead  of  receiving  one  with  her ;  to  prevent  pride  and  in- 

61  folence,  that  commonly  accompany  riches  on  the  woman's 

"  part."  \ 
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a  charter,  judged  to  be  700  years  old,  in  which  the 
Countefs  of  Amiens  gifts  to  the  faid  Abbey  land  (he 
received  from  her  hufband  at  their  marriage,  "  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  Salic  law,"  fays  fhe,  "  obliging 
"  the  hufband  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  wife."  By 
the  laws  of  King  Ethelbert,  feft.  32.  a  man  who 
committed  adultery  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  was 
obliged  to  pay  him  a  fine,  and  to  buy  him  another 
wife,  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  in  his  defcription  of 
Wales,  fays,  that  formerly  they  hardly  ever  mar- 
ried without  a  prior  cohabitation ;  it  having  been 
cuftomary  for  parents  to  let  out  their  daughters  to 
young  men  upon  trial,  for  a  fum  of  money  told 
down,  and  under  a  penalty  if  the  girls  were  return- 
ed. This  I  believe  to  be  a  miftake.  It  is  more 
probable,  that  in  Wales  men  purchafed  their  wives, 
as  was  done  all  the  world  over,  with  liberty  to  re- 
turn them  if  they  proved  not .  agreeable.  The 
bride's  parents  retained  the  dowry,  and  her  chance 
for  a  hufband  was  as  good  as  ever. 

The  fame  cuftom  continues  among  barbarous 
nations.  It  continues  among  the  Tartars,  among 
the  Mingrelians,  among  the  Samoides,  among  the 
Oftiacs,  among  the  people  of  Pegu,  and  of  the  Mo- 
lucca iflands.  In  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  a  man 
purchafes  his  wives.  He  may  return  a  wife  to  her 
relations  ;  but  they  keep  the  purchafe -money.  If 
a  woman  diflike  her  hufband,  fhe  or  her  relations 
mud  pay  to  him  double  the  purchafe  money.  In 
Timor,  an  Eaft-Indian  ifland,  men  fell  even  their 
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children  to  purchafe  more  wives.  The  Prince  of 
Circaffia  demanded  from  the  Prince  of  M  ingrelia, 
who  was  in  fuit  of  his  daughter,  a  hundred  flares 
loaded  with  tapeftry  and  other  houfehold-furni- 
ture,  a  hundred  cows,  as  many  oxen,  and  as  many 
horfes.  We  have  evidence  of  the  fame  cuftom  in 
Africa,  particularly  in  Biledulgerid,  amonjg  the  Ne- 
groes on  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  Monomotapa.  Among 
the  Caribbees,  there  is  one  inftance  where  a  man 
gets  a  wife  without  paying  for  her.  After  a  fuccefs- 
ful  war,  the  ti&ors  are  entertained  at  a  feaft,  where 
the  General  harangues  on  the  valour  of  the  young 
men  who  made  the  bell  figure.  Every  man  who  has 
marriageable  daughters,  is  fond  to  offer  them  to 
fucfi  young  men  without  any  price.  The  purcha- 
fing  of  wives  is  univerfal  among  the  wild  Arabs. 
When  the  bargain  is  concluded,  the  bridegroom  is 
permitted  to  vifit  the  bride  :  if  fhe  anfwer  not  his 
expectations,  he  may  turn  her  off;  but  has  no  claim 
for  the  price  he  paid.  In  Arabia,  fays  Niebuhr,  a 
young  married  woman  fufpedted  of  notx  being  a 
virgin,  is  fent  back  to  her  father,  who  muft  reftore 
the  price  that  was  paicj  for  her.  The  inland  Ne- 
groes are  more  polilhed  than  thofe  on  the  coaft ; 
and  there  is  fcarce  any  remains  among  them  of 
purchafing  wives  :  the  bridegroom  makes  prefents 
to  his  bride,  and  her  father  makes  prefents  to  him. 
There  are  remaining  traces  in  Ruflia  of  purchafing 
wives.  Even  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Peter  I.  Ruf- 
fians married  without  feeing  each  other ;  and  be- 

fore 
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fore  folemnization,  the  bride  received  from  the 
bridegroom  a  prefent  of  fweatmeats,  foap,  and  other 
little  things. 

The  purchafing  of  wives  made  it  a  lawful  prac- 
tice, to  lend  a  wife  as  one  does  a  Have.  The  Spar- 
tans lent  their  wives  to  their  friends ;  and  Cato  the 
elder  is  faid  to  have  done  the  fame.  The  Indians 
'of  Calicut  frequently  exchange  wives. 

If  brutifli  manners  alone  be  fufficient  to  degrade 
the  female  fex,  they  may  reckon  upon  harfh  treat- 
ment when  purchafed  to  be  Haves.  The  Giagas,  a 
fierce  and  wandering  nation  in  the  central  parts  of 
Africa,  being  fupinely  idle  at  home,  fubjedt  their 
wives  and  their  flaves  to  every  fort  of  drudgery, 
fuch  as  digging,  fowing,  reaping,  cutting  wood, 
grinding  corn,  fetching  water,  &c.  Thefe  poor 
creatures  are  fufFered  to  toil  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  ready  to  faint  with  exceffive  labour ;  while 
the  monfters  of  men  will  not  give  themfelves  the 
trouble  even  of  training  animals  for  work,  though 
they  have  the  example  of  the  Portuguefe  before 
their  eyes.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  women  among 
the  wandering  Arabs  of  Africa,  to  card,  fpin,  and 
weave,  and  to  manage  other  houfehold  affairs. 
They  milk  the  cattle,  grind,  bake,  brew,  drefs  the 
vi&uals,  and  bring  home  wood  and  water.  They 
even  take  care  of  their  hufband's  hojrfes,  feed,  cur- 
ry, comb,  bridle,  and  faddle  them.  They  would 
alfo  be  obliged,  like  Moorifli  wives,  to  dig,,  fpw, 
?md  reap  their  corn  mx  but  luckily  for  them  the 
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Arabs  live  entirely  upon  plunder.  Father  Jofeph 
Gumilla,  in  his  account  of  a  country  in  South 
America,  bordering  upon  the  great  river  Oroono- 
ko,  defcribes  pathetically  the  miferable  flavery  of 
married  women  there  ;  and  meptions  a  practice, 
that  would  appear  incredible  to  one  unacquainted 
with  that  country,  which  is,  that  married  women 
frequently  deftroy  their  female  infants.  A  mar- 
ried woman,  of  a  virtuous  charader  and  good  un- 
derftanding,  having  been  guilty  of  that  crime,  was 
reproached  by  our  author  in  bitter  terms.  She 
heard  him  patiently  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ; 
and  anfwered  as  follows  :  "  I  wifti  to  God,  Fa- 
"  ther,  I  wiih  to  God,  that  my  mother  had  by  my 
"  death  prevented  the  manifold  diftreffes  I  have 
"  endured,  and  have  yet  to  endure  as  long  as  I  live. 
"  Had  fhe  kindly  ftifled  me  at  birth,  I  had  not  felt 
"  the  pain  of  death,  nor  numberlefs  other  pains  that 
"  life  hath  fubje&ed  me  to.  Confider,  Father,  our 
"  deplorable  condition.  Our  hufbands  go  to  hunt 
"  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  trouble  them- 
u  felves  no  farther.  We  are  dragged  along,  with  one 
"  infant  at  the  breaft,  and  another  in  a  bafket. 
u  They  return  in  the  evening  without  any  burden.: 
"  we  return  with  the  burden  of  our  children  ;  and, 
"  though  tired  with  a  long  march,  are  not  per- 
"  mitted  to  deep,  but  muft  labour  the  whole 
"  night,  in  grinding  maize  to  make  chica  for 
"  them.  They  get  drunk,  and  in  their  drunken- 
**  nefs  beat  us,  draw  us  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 

"  and 
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"  and  tread  us  under  foot.  And  what  have  we  to 
"  comfort  us  for  flavery  that  has  no  end  ?  A  young 
"  wife  is  brought  in  upon  us,  who  is  permitted  to 
"  abufe  us  and  our  children,  becaufe  we  are  no 
"  longer  regarded.  Can  human  nature  endure 
"  fuch  tyranny  !  What,  kindnefs  can  we  fhow  to 
"  our  female  children  equal  to  that  of  relieving 
"  them  from  fuch  oppreffion,  more  bitter  a  thou- 
"  fand  times  than  death  ?  I  fay  again,  would  to 
"  God  that  my  mother  had  put  me  under  ground 
"  the  moment  I  was  born."  One  would  readily 
imagine,  that  the  women  of  that  country  fhould 
have  the  greateft  abhorrence  at  matrimony :  but 
all-prevailing  nature  determines  the  contrary  j  and 
the  appetite  for  matrimqny  overbalances  every  ra- 
tional confideration. 

Nations  polifh  by  degrees  ;  and,  from  the  lowed 
ftate  to  which  a  human  creature  can  be  reduced, 
women  were  reftored  to  their  native  dignity.  At- 
tention to  drefs  is  the  firft  fymptom  of  the  progrefs. 
Male  favages,  even  of  the  grofieft  kind,  are  fond  of 
drefs.  Charlevoix  mentions  a  young  American 
hired  as  a  rower,  who  adjufted  his  drefs  with  care 
before  he  entered  the  boat  ;  and  at  intervals 
infpe&ed  his  looking-glafs,  to  fee  whether  vio- 
lence of  motion  had  not  difcompofed  the  red  upon 
his  cheeks.  We  read  not  of  paffion  for  drefs  in 
females  of  fuch  favage  nations :  they  are  too  much 
difpirited  to  think  of  being  agreeable.  Among 
nations  in  any  degree  humanized,  a  different  fcene 
JO  d  4  opens. 
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opens.     In  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  government  has 
made  fome  progrefs,  and  a  chieftain  is  elected- for 
life :  a  glimmering  of  civility  appears  among  the 
inhabitants ;  and  as  fome  regard  is  paid  to  women, 
they  rival  the  men  in  drefs.      Both  fexes  wear 
rings  in  their  ears  and  nofes;  and  are  adorn e 4 
with  many  rows  of  (hells  hanging  from  the  neck. 
A  female  in  a  fultry  climate  fubmits  to  fry  all  day 
long,  under  a  load  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of 
fhells ;  and  a  male  under  double  that  load.     Well 
may  they  exclaim  with  Alexander,  "  Oh  Athe- 
u  nians  !  what  do  I  not  endure  to  gain  your  ap- 
"  probation  !"    The  female  Caribbeans  and  Brafi- 
lians,  are  no  lefs  fond  of  ornament  than  the  males. 
Hottentot  ladies  ftrive  to  outdo  each  other  in  a- 
dorning  their  croffes,  and  the  bag  that  holds  their 
pipe  and  tobacco :  European  ladies  are  not  more 
vain  of  their  filks  and  embroideries.     Women  in 
Lapland  are  much  addidted  to  finery.     They  wear 
broad  girdles,  upon  which  hang  chains  and  rings 
without  end,  commonly  made  of  tin,  fometimes  of 
filver,   weighing  perhaps  twenty   pounds.      The 
Greenlanders  are  nafty  and  flovenly,  eat  with  their 
dogs,  make  food  of  the  vermin  that  make  food  of 
them,  feldom  or  never  wafh  themfelves  ;  and  yet 
the  women,  who  make  fome  figure  among  the  men, 
are  gaudy  in  their  drefs.     Their  cheif  ornaments 
are  pendants  at  their  ears,  with  glafs  beads  of  va- 
rious colours  ;  and  they  draw  lines  with  a  needle 
and  black  thread  between  their  eyes,  profs  the  fore- 
head, 
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head,  upon  the  chin,  hands,  and  legs.  The  Ne- 
groes of  the  kingdom  of  Ardrah  in  Guinea  have 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  police,  and  in  the 
art  of  living.  Their  women  carry  drefs  and  finery 
to  an  extravagance.  They  are  cloathed  with  loads 
pf  the  fineft  fatins  and  chintzes,  and  are  adorned 
with  a  profufion  of  gold.  In  a  fultry  climate,  they 
gratify  vanity  at  the  expence  of  eafe.  Among  the 
inland  Negroes,  who  are  more  polilhed  than  thofe 
on  the  fea-coaft,  the  women,  befide  domjeftic  con- 
cerns, fow,  plant,  and  reap.  A  man  however  fufi- 
fers  in  the  efteem  of  his  neighbours,  if  he  permit 
his  wives  to  toil  like  flaves,  while  he  is  indulging 
in  eafe. 

From  that  aufpicious  commencement,  the  female 
fex  have  rifen,  in  a  flow  but  fteady  progrefs,  to 
higher  and  higher  degrees  of  eftimation.  Con- 
verfation  is  their  talent,  and  a  difplay  of  delicate 
fentiments  :  the  gentlenefs  of  their  manners  and 
winning  behaviour,  captivate  every  fenfible  heart. 
Of  fuch  refinements,  favages  have  little  conception  : 
but,  when  the  more  delicate  fenfes  are  unfolded, 
the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  female  fex,  internal  as 
well  as  external,  are  brought  into  full  light ;  and 
women,  formerly  confidered  as  obje&s  of  animal  love 
merely,  are  now  valued  as  faithful  friends  and  a- 
greeable  companions.  Matrimony  affumes  a  more 
decent  form,  being  the  union,  not  of  a  matter  and 
(lave,  but  of  two  perfons  equal  in  rank  uniting  to 
form  a  family.    And  it  contributed  greatly  to  this 

delicious 
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delicious  refinement,  that  in  temperate  climes  a- 
nimal  love  is  moderate,  and  women  long  retain  good 
looks,  and  power  of  procreation.  Thus  marriage 
became  honourable  among  polifhed  nations :  which 
banifhed  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  purchafing 
wives ;  for  a  man  whowifhes  to  have  his  daughter 
advantageoufly  matched,  will  gladly  give  a  dowry 
with  her. 

Polygamy  is  intimately  conne&ed  with  the  cus- 
tom of  purchafing  wives.  There  is  no  limitation 
in  purchafing  flaves :  nor  has  a  woman  purchafed 
as  a  wife  or  a  Have,  any  juft  caufe  for  complain- 
ing that  others  are  purchafed  as  (he  was :  on 
the  contrary,  addition  of  hands  for  performing 
the  fervile  offices  of  the  family,  is  fome  relief 
to  her.  Polygamy  accordingly  has  always  been 
permitted,  where  men  pay  for  their  wives. 
The  Jews  purchafed  their  wives,  and  were  indul- 
ged in  polygamy*.  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that 
polygamy  was  permitted  in  .  Egypt,  except  to 
prieftsf.  This  probably  was  the  cafe  originally  ; 
but  when  the  Egyptian  manners  came  to  be  po- 
lifhed, a  man  gave  a  dowry  with  his  daughter,  in- 
ftead  of  receiving  a  price  for  her ;  witnefs  Solo- 
mon, who  got  the  city  of  Gazer  in  dowry  with  the 
King  of  Egypt's  daughter.  When  that  cuftom 
became  univerfal,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  put 
an  end  to  polygamy.  And  accordingly  Herodotus 
affirms,  that  polygamy  was  prohibited  in  Egypt  £. 

Polygamy 
•   *  Leviticus,  xviii.  18.  f  Lib.  I,  $  Lib.  2.  §  92. 
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Polygamy  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  while  it  was  cuftomary  to  purchafe  wives ; 
but  improved  manners  put  an  end  to  the  latter,  . 
and  confequently  to  the  former.  Polygamy,  to 
this  day,  obtains  in  the  cold  country  of  Kamfkat- 
ka,  and  in  the  ftill  colder  country  round  Hudfon's 
Bay.  In  the  land-of  Jeffo,  near  Japan,  a  man  may 
have  two  wives,  who  perform  every  fort  of  domef- 
tic  drudgery.  The  Negroes,  in  general,  purchafe 
their  wives,  and  indulge  in  polygamy  :  and  this  is 
alfo  law  in  Monomotapa.  Polygamy,  and  the 
purchafing  wives,, were  cuftomary  among  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  and  among 
the  people  of  Chili. 

The  low  condition  of  women  among  barbarians, 
introduced  the  purchafing  them  for  wives,  and 
confequently  polygamy.  The  juft  refpedfc  paid  to 
them  among  civilized  nations,  r^ftored  the  law  of 
nature,  and  confined  a  man  to  one  wife.  Their 
equality  as  to  rank  and  dignity,  bars  the  man 
from  taking  another » wife,  as  it  bars  the  woman 
from  taking  another  hufband.  We  find  traces  in 
ancient  hiftory  of  polygamy  wearing  out  gradual- 
ly. It  wore  out  in  Greece  as  manners  refined ; 
but  fuch  was  the  influence  of  long  habit,  that 
though  a  man  was  confined  to  one  wife,  he  was 
indulged  in  concubines  without  limitation.  In 
Germany,  when  Tacitus  wrote,  very  few  traces  re- 
mained of  polygamy,     "  Severa  illic  matrimonia, 
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"  nec  ullam   morum  partem   magis  laudaveris  : 
u  nam   propd  foli  barbarorum  flngulis  uxoribus 
"  contenfi   funt,   exceptis  adtfiodum  paucis,  qui 
"  non  libidine,  fed  ob  nobilitatem,  plurimis  nup- 
"  tiis  ambiuntur  *.*'     As  polygamy  was  in  that 
country  little  pra&ifed,  we  may  be  certain  the 
purchafing  wives  did.  not  remain  in  vigour.     And 
Tacitus  accordingly,  mentioning  the  general  rule, 
"  dotem  non  uxor  marito,  fed  uxori  maritus  of- 
M  fertf,"  explains  it  away  by  obferving,  that  the 
only  dos  given  by  the  bridegroom  were  marriage- 
prefents,  and  that  he  at  the  fame  time  received 
marriage-prefents    on   the   bride's  part  if.      The 
equality  of  the  matrimonial  engagement  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  hufband  and  wife,  was  well  un- 
derftood  among  the  Gauls.     Caefar  fays,  "  Viri 
u  quantas  pecunias  ab  uxoribus  dotis  nomine  ac- 
"  ceperunt,  tantas  ex  fuis  bonis,  aeftimatione  fada, 
"  cum  dotibus  communicant..    Hujus  omnis  pe- 
"  "  cuniae  conjun&im  ratio  habetur,  fru&usque  fer- 
"  vantur.    Uter  eorum  vita  fuperarit,  ad  eum  pars 
€i  utriufque  cum  fruftibus  fuperiorum  temporum 

<*  pervenit.'* 

*  "  Marriage  is  there  rigidly  refpected ;  nor  is  there  any 
"  part  of  their  morality  more  laudable  :  for  they  are  almoft 
u  the  only  race  of  barbarians  who  are  contented  with  a  frngle 
u  wife ;  a  very  few  excepted,  who,  not  from  incontinency,  but 
"  from  an  ambition  of  nobility,  take  more  wives  than  one." 

f  «  The  hufband  gives  a  dowry  to  the  wife,  but  the  wif^ 
V  brings  none  to  the  hufband." 

X  Pe  moribus  Germanorum^  cap.  18. 
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"  peryenit*."  In  Japan,  and  in  Nicaragua,  a 
man  can  have  but  one  wife ;  but  he  may  have 
ipany  concubines.  In  Siam,  polygamy  is  ftill  per- 
mitted, though  the  bride  brings  a  dowry  with 
her:  but  that  abfurdity  is  corfe&ed  by  refined 
manners ;  it  being  held  improper,  and  even  dis- 
graceful, to  have  paore  than  one  wife.  The  pur* 
chafing  wives  wore  out  of  fafhion  among  the  an- 
cient Tufcans  ;  for  it  was  held  infftnous,  that  mar- 
riage fhould  be  the  refult  of  any  motive  but  mu- 
tual love.  This  at  the  fame  time  put  an  end  to 
polygamy.  Polygamy  was  probably  early  eradi- 
cated among  the  ancient  Perfians  ;  for  the  bride's 
dowry  was  fettled  in  marriage- articles,  as  among 
us.  And  there  is  the  fame  reafon  for  prefuming, 
that  it  was.  not  long  permitted  in  Mexico ;  mar- 
riage there  being  folemnixed  by  the  prieft,  and 
the  bride's  dower  fpecified,  which  was  reftored  in 
cafe  of  feparation.  In  the  countries  where  the 
Chriftian  religion  was  firft  propagated,  women 
were  fall  advancing  to  an  equality  with  the  men, 
and  polygamy  was  wearing  out  of  fafhion.  The 
pure  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel  haftened  its  extinction  ; 
and,  though  not  prohibited  exprefsly,  it  was  how- 
ever 

*  "  Whatever  fum  the  hufband  has  received  as  his  wife's 
"  portion,  he  joins  as  much  of  his  own  effe&s.  An  account 
"  is  kept  of  this  joint  ftock,  and  the  fruits  of  it  are  preferred* 
"  Upon  the  death  of  either,  the  furviving  fpoufe  has  the  pro- 
*'  perty  of  both  fhares,  with  the  fruits  or  profits."— Lib.  6. 
cap.  19.  De  bello  Gallico. 
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ever  held,  that  Chriftianity  is  a  religion  too  pure 
for  polygamy. 

But,  as  hinted  above,  it  was  by  flow  degrees 
that  the  female  fex  emerged  out  of  flavery,  to  pof- 
fefs  the  elevated  ftation  they  are  entitled  to  by 
nature.  The  pra&ice  of  expbfing  infants  among 
the  Greeks  and  many  other  nations,  is  an  invin- 
cible proof  of  their  depreffion,  even  after  the  cu- 
ftom  ceafed  of  purchafing  them.  It  is  wifely  order- 
ed by  Providence,  that  the  affe&ion  of  a  woman  to 
her  children  commences  with  their  birth  ;  becaufe, 
during  infancy,  all  depends  on  her  care.  As  du- 
ring that  period,  the  father  is  of  little  ufe  to  his 
child,  his  affettion  is  but  flight,  till  the  child  be- 
gin to  prattle  and  (hew  fome  fondnefs  for  him, 
The  expofing  an  infant  therefore  (hews,  that  the 
mother  was  little  regarded :  if  (he  had  been  al- 
lowed a  vote,  the  pra&ice  never  would  have  ob- 
tained in  any  country.  In  the  firft  book  of  the 
Iliad,  Achilles  fays  to  Agamemnon,  who  threaten- 
ed to  force  from  him  his  miftrefs  Brifeis,  "  An- 
"  other  thing  I  will  tell  thee :  record  it  in  thy 
"  foul.  For  a  woman  thefe  hands  fhall  never 
"  fight,  with  thee  nor  with  thy  foes.  Come,  feize 
"  Brifeis :  ye  Argives,  take  the  prize  ye  gave. 
"  But  beware  of  other  fpoil,  which  lies  flowed  in 
"  my  fhips  on  the  fliore.  I  will  not  be  plundered 
"  farther.  If  other  be  thy  thoughts,  Atrides, 
"  come  in  arms,  a  trial  make  :  thefe  very  flaves  of 
"  thine  fhall  behold  thy  blood  pouring  around 

"  my 
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"  my  fpear  *."  The  comedies  of  Menander,  Phi- 
lemon, and  Diphilus,  are  loft ;  but  manners  mud 
have  been  little  polifhed  in  their  time,  as  far  as 
can  be  conje&ured  from  their  tranflators  or  imi- 
tators, Plautus  and  Terence.  Married  women  in 
their  comedies  are  fometimes  introduced  and  treat- 
ed with  very  little  refpeft.  A  man  commonly 
vents  his  wrath  on  his  wife,  and  fcolds  her  as  the 
caufe  of  the  mifconduft  of  their  children.  A  lady, 
perhaps  too  inquifitive  about  her  hufband's  amours, 
is  addreffed  by  him  in  the  following  words : 

"  Ni  mala,  ni  ftulta  fis,  ni  indomita  imposque  animi, 
"  Quod  viro  efle  odio  videas,  tute  tibi  odia  habeas. 

«  Prater 


*  Pope  difguifes  that  fentiment  as  follows : 

€i  Seize  on  Brifeis,  whom  the  Grecians  doom'd 

"  My  prize  of  war,  yet  tamely  fee  refumed ; 

M  And  feize  fecure ;  no  more  Achilles  draws 

"  His  conqu'ring  fword  in  any  woman's  caufe. 

"  The  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  paft ; 

"  But  let  this  firft  invafion  be  the  laft  : 

"  For  know,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  dar'ft  invade, 

c<  Shall  ftream  in  vengeance  on  my  reeking  blade." 

Such  contempt  of  the  female  fex  as  expreued  by  Achilles  was 
perhaps  thought  too  grofs  for  a  modern  ear,  But  did  not 
Pope  difcover,  that  one  capital  beauty  in  Homer,  is  the  deli- 
neation of  ancient  manners  ?  At  that  rate,  had  it  fallen  to  his 
fhare  to  defcribe  Julius  Caefar,  he  would  have  drefled  him  like 
a  modern  beau.  And  why  not?  for  in  a  genteel  aflembly, 
what  a  favage  would  he  appear,  without  breeches,  and  with- 
out linen ! 
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"  Prater  hac  fi  mihi  tale  poft  hunc  diem 
w  Faxis,  faxo  foris  vidua  vifas  patrem  *." 

So  little  formerly  were  Women  regarded  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  not  extended 
to  them,  till  the  days  of  William  and  Mary,  when 
an  aft  of  parliament  was  made,  bdtowing  that 
privilege  on  them. 

One  will  not  be  furprifed  that  women  in  Greece 
were  treated  with  no  great  refpedl  by  their  huf- 
bands.  A  woman  Cannot  have  much  attra&ion 
who  paffes  all  her  time  in  folitude :  to  be  admired, 
flie  mud  receive  the  polifli  of  fociety.  At  the  fame 
time,  men  of  fafhion  were  fo  much .  improved  in 
manners,  as  to  relifh  fociety  with  agreeable  wo- 
men, where  fuch  could  be  found.  And  hence  the 
figure  that  courtezans  made  at  that  period,  efpe- 
cially  in  Athens.  They  ftudied  the  temper  and 
tafte  of  the  men,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  their  af- 
fection, by  every  winning  art.  The  daily  conver- 
fations  they  liftened  to,  on  philofophy,  politics, 
poetry,  enlightened  their  underftanding,  and  im- 
proved their  tafte.  Their  houfes  became  agreeable 
fchopls,  where  every  one  might  be  kiftru&ed  in  his 

own. 

*  "  Would  you  be  held  a  wife  and  virtuous  fpoufe, 
"  And  of  difcretion  due,  obferve  this  counfel : 
"  Whatever  I,  your  lord,  blame  or  approve, 
"  Still  let  your  praife  or  cenfure  be  the  fame. 

"  But  harkee, be  this  reprimand  the  laft : 

"  If  you  again  offend,  no  more  a  wife 

"  Withiij  thefe  walls  j — your  father  has  you  back." 
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own  art.  Socrates  and  Pericles  met  frequently  at 
the  houfe  of  Afpafia :  from  her  they  acquired  de- 
licacy of  tafte,  and,  in  return,  procured  to  her  pu- 
blic refpedl  and  reputation.  Greece  at  that  time 
was  governed  by  orators,  over  whom  fome  cele- 
brated courtezans  had  great  influence ;  and  by  that 
means  entered  deep  into  the  government.  It  was 
faid  of  the  famous  Demofthenes,  "  The  meafure 
"  he  hath  meditated  on  for  a  year,  will  be  over- 
"  turned  in  a  day  by  a  woman."  It  appears  ac- 
cordingly from  Plautus  and  Terence,  that  Athe- 
nian courtezans  lived  in  great  fplendor.  S9e  in 
particular  Heautontimoroumenos,  A&  3.  Scene  2. 

I  proceed  to  the  other  caufe  of  polygamy,  viz. 
opulence  in  a  hot  climate.  Men  there  have  a  burn- 
ing appetite  for  animal  enjoyment ;  and  women 
become  old,  and  lofe  the  prolific  quality,  at  an 
age  which  carries  them  little  beyond  the  prime  of 
life  in  a  temperate  climate.  Thefe  circumftances 
difpofe  men  of  opulence  to  purchafe  their  Ayives, 
that  they  may  not.be  confined  to  one ;  and  purchafe 
they  rauft ;  for  no  man,  without  a  valuable  con- 
fid'eration,  will  furrender  his  daughter,  to  be  one 
of  many  who  are  deftined  to  gratify  the  carnal  ap- 
petite of  a  fingle,  man.  The  numerous  wives  and 
concubines  in  Afiatic  harems,  are  all  of  them  pur- 
chafed  with  money.  In  the  hot  climate  of  Hin- 
doftan  polygamy  is  univerfal,  and  men  buy  their 
wives.  The  fame  obtains  in  China:  After  the 
price  is  adjufted  and  paid,  the  bride  is  conducted 

Vox,.  L  E  e  to 
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to  the  bridegroom's  houfe,  locked  in  a  fedan,  and 
the  key  delivered  to  him :  If  he  be  pot  fatisfied 
with  his  bargain,  he  fends  her  back,  at  the  expence 
of  lofing  the  fum  he  paid  for  her  :  If  fatisfied,  he 
feafts  his  male  friends  in  one  room,  and  ihe  her 
female  friends  in  another.  A  man  who  has  little 
fubftance  takes  a  wife  for  his  fon  from  an  hofpital, 
which  faves  him  a  dowry. 

It  has  been  pleaded  for  polygamy  in  warm  cli- 
mates, that  women  are  fit  for  being  married  at  or 
before  the  age  of  ten ;  that  they  are  paft  child- 
bearing  at  twenty-five,  while  men  are  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  and  therefore  that  a  fecond  wife 
ought  to  be  permitted  who  can  bear  children.    Are 
women  then  created  for  no  other  purpofe  but  pro- 
preation  merely,  to  be  laid  afide  as  qfelefs  animals 
when  they  ceafe  to  bear  children  ?    In  the  hotteft 
climates,  q,  woman  may  be  the  mother  of  ten  or 
twelve  children  j  and  are  not  both  parents  ufefully 
employed,  in  rearing  fuch  a  number,  and  fitting 
them  to  do  for  themfelves  ?     After  this  important 
tafk  is  performed,  is  not  the  woman  well  entitled, 
for  the  remainder  of  life,  to  enjoy  the  conjugal 
fociety  of  a  man,  to  whom  flie  dedicated  the  flower 
of  her  youth  ?    But,  even  attending  to  the  male 
fex  only,  without  paying  any  regar4  to  the  other 
fex,  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  a  man,  by  ta- 
king a  fecond  wife,  prevents  fome  other  man  from 
having  any.     The  argument  for.  polygamy  would 
Jncjeed  he  cpnclyfive,  were  tea  females  born  foj? 

we 
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one  male,  as  is  erroneoufly  faid  to  be  the  cafe  in 
Bantam  :  But,  as  an  equality  of  males  and  females 
is  the  invariable  rule  of  Nature,  the  argument  has 
no  force.    All  men  are  born  equal  by  Nature ; 
and  to  permit  polygamy  in  any  degree,  is  to  au- 
thorife  fome  to  ufurp  the  privilege  of  others* 
*  Thus,  in  hot  climates,  women  remain  in  the  fame 
humble  and  dependent  ftate,  in  which  all  women 
were  originally,  when  all  men  were  favages.    As 
polygamy  is  a  forced  ftate,  contradictory  to  nature^ 
locks  and  bars  are  the  only  fure  means  for  reftrain- 
ing  a  number  of  women  confined  to  one  hufband. 
When  the  King  of  Perfia,  with  his  wives,  removes 
from  Ifpachan  to  any  of  his  villas,  the  hour  of  his 
departure,  and  the  ftreet  through  which  he  is  to 
pafs,  are  proclaimed  three  days  before,  in  order 
that  every  man  may  keep  out  of  the  way.     Wo- 
men, by  the  law  of  Hindoftan,  are  not  admitted  to 
be  witneffes,  even  in  a  civil  caufe  ;  and  I  blufh  to 
acknowledge,  that,  in  Scotland,  the  fame  law  has 
not  been  long  in  difufe. 

In  contradi&ion  to  the  climate,  Chriftianity  has 
baniftied  polygamy  from  Ethiopia,  though  the 
judges  are  far  from  being  fevere  upon  that  crime. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  makes  them  wifh  to  in- 
dulge in  a  plurality  of  wives,  even  at  the  expence 
of  purchafing  each  of  them.  Among  the  Chri- 
ftians  of  Congo,  polygamy  is  in  ufe,  as  formerly 
when  th6y  were  Pagans.  To  be  confined  to  one 
wife  during  life,  ifc  held  by  the  moft  zealous  Chri- 

E  e  2  ftians 
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ftians  there,  to  be  altogether  irrational :  Rathet 
than  be  fo  confined,  they  would  renounce  GhriftiaT 
nity* 

Befide  polygamy,  many  other  cuftoms  depend 
pn  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  engagement,  and 
vary  according  to  its  different  kinds.  Marriager 
ceremonies,  for  that  reafon,  vary  in  different  couflr 
tries,  and  at  different  times.  Where  the  pra&ice 
is  to  purchafe  a  wife,  whether  among  favages  or 
among  pampered  people  in  hot  climates,  payr 
ment  of  the  price  completes  the  marriage  without 
&ny  other  ceremony.  Other  ceremonies,  however, 
are  fometimes  pra&ifed.  In  old  Rome,  the  bride 
jvas  attended  to  the  bridegroom' s  houfe  with  a  fe*. 
male  Have  carrying  a  diftaff  and  a  fpindle,  import*- 
ing  that  Ihe  ought  to  fpin  for  the  family.  Among 
the  favages  of  Canada,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  a  ftrap,  a  kettle,  and  a  faggot,  are  put 
in  the  bride*s  cabin,  as  fymbols  of  her  duty,  viz. 
to  carry  burdens,  to  drefs  vi&uals,  and  to  provide 
wood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bride,  in  token  of 
Jier  flavery,  takes  her  axe,  cuts  wood,  bundles  it 
up,  and  lays  it  before  the  door  of  the  bridegroom's 
hut.  All  the  falutatipn  fhe  receives  is,  "  It  is  time 
«  to  go  to  reft.?  •  The  inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leona, 
a  negro  country,  have  in  all  their  towns  a  board- 
ing-fchooj,  wjiere  young  ladies  are  educated  for  a 
year,  under  the  care  of  a  venerable  old  gentleman. 
When  their  education  is  completed,  they  are  car- 
ried in  their  beft  attire  tp  a  public  gffembly  j  which 

may 
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may  be  termed  a  matrimonial  market,  bedaufe 
there  young  men  convene  to  make  a  choice.  Thofe 
who  fit  themfelve*  to  thdir  fancy;  pay  the  dowry  ; 
and,  over  and  aboVe*  gratify  the  old  fuperinten* 
dant  for  his  extraordinary  carfe  in  educating  the 
bride*  In  the  ifland  of  Java,  the  bride,  in  token 
of  fubje&ioh,  wafhes  the  bridegroom's  feet ;  and 
this  is  a  capital  ceremony:  In  Ruffia;  the  bride 
prefents  to  the  bridegroom  a  bundle  of  rods;  to  be 
ufed  againrt  her  when  flie  defervis  to  be  chaftifed ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  fhe  pulls  off  his  boots*  The 
prefent  Emprefs,  intent  upon  reforming  the  rude 
manners  of  her  fubje&s,  has  difcountenanced  that 
ceremony  among  people  of  fafhion.  Very  diffe- 
rent were  the  manners  of  Peru,  before  the  Spanifh 
conqueft.  The  bridegroom  ckrried  fhoes  to  the 
bride,  and  put  them  on  With  his  own  hands.  But 
there,  purchafing  of  wives  Was  unknown.  Mar* 
riage-eeremonies  in  Lapland  are  direded  by  the 
fame  principle.  It  is  the  cuftom  there  for  a  man 
to  make  prefents  to  his  children  of  rain-deer j  and 
young  women,  fuch  as  have  a  large  ftoek  of  thefe 
animals,  have  lovers  in  plenty.  A  young  man 
looks  for  fuch  a  wife,  at  a  fair,  or  at  a  meeting  for 
paying  taxes.  He  carries  to  the  boufe  of,  the 
young  woman's  parents,  fome  of  his  relations; 
v  being  felicitous  in  particular  to  have  an  eloquent 
fpeaker.  They  are  all  admitted  except  the  lover, 
who  muft  wait  till  he  be  called  in.  After  drink- 
ing fome  fpirits*  brought  along  for  the  purpofe* 

E  e  3  the 
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the  fpokefman  addrefles  the  father  in  humble  terms, 
bowing  the  knee,  as  if  he  were  introduced  to  a 
prince.  He  ftyles  him,  the  worlhipfiri  father,  the 
high  and  mighty  father,  the  bell  and  moft  illuf- 
trieus  father,  &c.  &c. 

In  viewing  the  chain  of  caufes  and  effe&s,  in- 
dances  fbmetimes  occur  of  bizarre  fads,  ftarting 
from  the  chain  without  any  caufe  that  can  be  dis- 
covered. The  marriage- ceremonies  among  the  Hot- 
tentots are  of  that  nature.  After  all  'matters  are 
adjufted  among  the  old  people,  the  young  couple 
are  fhut  up  by  themfelves ;  and  pafs  the  night  in 
ftruggling  for  fuperiority,  which  proves  a  very  fe- 
rious  work  where  the  bride  is  reludtant.  If  fhe 
perfevere  to  the  laft  without  yielding,  the  young 
man  is  difcarded  ;  but,  if  he  prevail,  which  com- 
monly happens,  the  marriage  is  completed  by  ano- 
ther ceremony,  no  lefs  lingular.  The  men  and 
women  fquat  on  the  ground  in  different  circles, 
the  bridegroom  in  the  centre  of  one,  and  the  bride 
in  the  centre  of  another.  The  Suri,  or  matter  of 
religious  ceremonies,  piffes  on  the  bridegroom  ; 
who  receives  the  ftream  with  eagernefs,  and  rubs 
it  into  the  filrfows  of  the  fat  with  which  he  is  co- 
vered. He  performs  the  fame,  ceremony  on  the 
bride,  who  is  equally  refpe&fulv  The  ceremonies 
of  marriage  among  the  prefent  Greeks  are  no  lefs 
bizarre.  Among  other  particulars,  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  walk  three  rounds ;  during  which  they 
are  kicked  and  cuffed  hedrtily.   Our  author  Tour- 

nefort 
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nefort  adds,  that  he  only  and  his  companions  for- 
bore to  join  in  the  ceremony  ;  which  was  af- 
cribed  to  their  rufticity  and  ignorance  of  polite 
manners.  Marriage-ceremonies  among  the  Kam* 
fkatkans  are  extremely  whimfical.  A  young  man, 
after  making  his  propofals,  enters  into  the  fervice 
of  his  intended  father-in-law.  If  he  prove  agree- 
able, he  is  admitted  to  the  trial  of  the  touch.  The 
young  woman  is  fwaddled  up  in  leathern  thongs  ; 
and  in  that  condition  is  put  under  the  guard 
of  fome  old  women.  Watching  every  opportu- 
nity of  a  flack  guard,  he  endeavours  to  uncafe 
her,  in  order  to  touch  what  is  always  the  moft 
concealed.  The  bride  mull  refill,  in  appearance 
at  leall ;  and  therefore  cries  out  for  her  guards ; 
who  fall  with  fury  on  the  bridegroom,  tear  his 
hair,  fcratch  his  face,  and  ad  in  violent  oppofition. 
The  attempts  of  the  lover  prove  fometimes  unfuc- 
cefsful  for  months  ;  but  the  moment  the  touch  is 
atchieved,  the  bride  teftifies  her  fatisfadtion,  by 
pronouncing  the  words  Nif  Nif  with  a  foft  and  lo- 
ving voice.  The  next  night  they  bed  together 
without  any  oppofition.  One  marriage-ceremony 
among  the  inland  Negroes,  is  Angular.  As  foon  as 
preliminaries  are  adjufted,  the  bridegroom,  with  a 
number  of  his  companions,  fet  out  at  night,  and 
furround  the  houfe  of  the  bride,  as  if.  intending 
to  carry  her  off  by  force.  She  and  her  female  at- 
tendants, pretending  to  make  all  poflible  refillance, 
cry  aloud  for  help,  but  no  perfon  appears.  This 
E  e  4  r'efembles 
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,  refembles  ftrongly  a  marriage-ceremony  that  is 
or  was  cuftomary  in  Wales*  On  the  morning 
of  the  wedding-day,  the  bridegroom,  accompanied 
with  his  friends  on  horfeback,  demands  the  bride. 
Her  friends,  who  are  likewife  on  horfeback,  give  a 
pofitive  refufal,  upon  which  a  mock  fcuffite  enfuea. 
The  bride,  mounted  behind  her  neardft  kinfman,  is 
carried  off,  and  is  purfued  by  the  bridegroom  and 
his  friends,  with  loud  fhouts.  It  is  not  uncommon 
on  fuch  an  occafion  to  fee  two  or  three  hundred 
fturdy  Cambro-Britains  riding  at  full  fpeed,  croffi. 
ing  and  joftling,  to  the  no  fmall  amufement  of  the 
fpedators.  When  they  have  fatigued  themfelves 
and  their  horfes,  the  bridegroom  is  fuffered  to 
overtakejhis  bride.  He  leads  her  away  in  triumph, 
and  the  fcene  is  concluded  with  feafting  and  fefti- 
vity.  The  fame  marriage-ceremony  was  ufual  in 
Mufcovy,  Lithuania,  and  Livonia,  as  reported  by 
Olaus  Magnus  *. 

Divorce  alfo  depends  6n  the  nature  of  the  matri- 
monial engagement.  Where  the  law  is,  that  a 
man  muft  purchafe  his  wife  as  one  do^s  a  Have,  it 
follows  naturally,  that  he  may  purchafe  as  many 
as  he  can  pay  for,  and  that  he  may  turn  them  off 
at  his  pleafure.  This  law  is  univerfal,  without  a 
fingle  exception.  The  Jews,  who  purchased  their 
wives,  were  privileged  to  divorce  them,  without 
being  obliged  to  affign  a  caufef.    The  Negroes 

purchafe 
.*  Lib.  14.  cap.  9-{ 

f  Deuteronomy,  chap.  24. 
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jrarchafe  their  wives,  and  turn  them  off  when  they 
think  proper.  The  fame  law  obtains  in  China,  in 
Monomotapa,  in  the.  ifthmus  of  Darien,  in  Caribe- 
ana,  and  even  in  the  cold  country  round  Hudfon's 
Bay.  All  the  favages  of  South  America  who  live 
near  the  Oroonoko,  purchafe  as.  many  wives  as 
they  can  maintain;  and  divorce  them  without 
ceremony. 

Very  different  is  a  matrimonial  engagement  be- 
tween equals,  where  a  dowry  is  contracted  with 
the  bride.  The  nature  of  the  engagement  implies, 
that  neither  of  them  fliould  difmifs  the  other,  with- 
out a  juft  caufe.  In  Mexico,  where  the  bride 
brought  a  dowry,  there  could  be  no  divorce  but  by 
mutual  confent.  In  Lapland,  the  women  who 
have  a  ftock  of  rain-deer,  as  above  mentioned,  make 
a  confiderable  figure.  This  lays  a  foundation  for 
a  matrimonial  covenant  as  among  us,  which  bars 
polygamy,  and  confequently  divorce,  without  a  juft 
caufe.  And,  when  thefe  are  barred  in  feveral  in- 
ftances,  the  prohibition  in  time  becomes  general. 

I  proceed  to  adultery,  the  criminality  of  which 
depends  alfo  in  fome  meafure  on  the  nature  of  the 
matrimonial  engagement.  Where  wives  are  pur- 
chafed,  and  polygamy  is  .indulged,  adultery  can 
fcarce  be  reckoned  a  crime  in  the  hufband ;  and, 
where  there  are  a  plurality  of  wives,  found  fenfe 
makes  it  but  a  venial  crime  in  any  of  them.  But, 
as  men  are  the  lawgivers,  the  punifhment  of  female 
adultery,  where  polygamy  takes  place,  is  generally 

too 
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too  fevere.  It  is,  however,  more  or  lefs  fevere  in 
different  countries,  in  proportion  as  the  men  are 
more  or  lefs  prone  to  revenge.  The  Chinefe  are  a 
mild  people,  and  depend  more  on  locks  and  bars 
for  preventing  adultery,  than  on  feverity ;  the 
puniftiment  being  only  to  fell  an  adulterefs  for  a 
flave.  The  fame*  law  obtains  in  the  kingdom  of 
Laos,  bordering  upon  China.  An  adulterefs  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  was  punifhed  with  the  lofs 
of  her  nofe.  In  ancient  Greece,  a  pecuniary  pe- 
nalty was  infli&ed  on  an  adulterer*.  An  adul- 
terefs was  probably  punifhed  more  feverely.  Among 
the  Negroes,  who  have  very  little  delicacy,  adul- 
tery is  but  llightly  punifhed  ;  except  in  the  king- 
dom of  Benin.  There,  an  adulterefs,  after  a  fevere 
whipping,  is  banifhed ;  and  the  adulterer  forfeits 
his  goods,  which  are  beftowed  on  the  injured  huf- 
band.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  a  grave  and 
virtuous  people,  adultery  was  rare.  An  adulterefs 
was  deprived  of  her  hair,  expelled  from  her  huf- 
band's  houfe,  and  whipped  through  the  village  f. 
In  Japan,  where  the  people  are  remarkably  fierce, 
female  adultery  is  always  punifhed  with  death. 
In  Tonquin,  a  woman  guilty  of  adultery  is  thrown 
to  an  elephant  to  be  deftroyed.  By  the  law  of 
Mofes,  an  adulterefs  is  punifhed  with  death,  as  alfo 
the  adulterer  J.     Margaret  of  Burgundy,  Queen 

to 

*  Odyffey,  b.  8.  L  384. 

f  Tacitus,  De  moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  19. 

t  Leviticus,  xx.  10. 
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to  Lewis  Hutin  King  of  France,  was  hanged  for 
adultery  ;  and  her  lovers  were  fleaed  alive.  Such 
were  the  favage  manners  of  thofe  times.  There 
is  an  old  law  in  Wales,  that,  for  defiling  the  Prince's 
bed,  the  offender  mull  pay  a  rod  of  pure  gold,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  the  finger  of  a  ploughman  who  has 
ploughed  nine  years,  and  in  length  from  the  ground 
to  the  Prince's  mouth  when  fitting. 

Matrimony  between  a  fingle  pair,  for  mutual 
comfort,  and  for  procreating  children,  implies  the 
ftridtefl  mutual  fidelity.  Adultery,  however,  is  a 
deeper  crime  in  the  wife  than  in  the  hufband  :  in 
him  it  may  happen  occafionally,  with  little  or  no 
alienation  of  affe&ion ;  but  the  fuperior  modefty 
of  the  female  fex  is  fuch,  that  a  wife  does  not  yield, 
till  unlawful  love  prevails,  not  only  over  modefty, 
but  over  duty  to  her  hufband.  Adultery,  there- 
fore, in  the  wife,  is  a  breach  of  the  matrimonial 
engagement  in  a  double  refpedl :  it  is  an  alienation 
of  affe&ion  from  the  hufband,  which  unqualifies 
her  to  be  his  friend  and  companion  ;  and  it  tends 
to  bring  a  fpurious  iflue  into  the  family,  betraying 
the  hufband  to  maintain  and  educate  children  who 
are  not  his  own. 

The  gradual  advance  of  the  female  fex  to  an 
equality  with  the  male  fex,  is  vifible  in  the  laws  of 
female  fucceflion  that  have  been  eflablifhed  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  different  countries.  It  is  not 
probable  that,  in  any  country,  women  were  early 
admitted  to  inherit  land :  they  are  too  much  de- 

fpifed 
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fptfed  among  favages,  for  fo  valuable  a  privilege-' 
The  fiercenefs  and  brutality  of  the  ancient  Romans 
in  particular  unqualified  the  women  to  be  their  com- 
panions :  it  never  entered  their  thoughts  that  wo- 
men fhould  inherit  land,  which  they  cannot  defend 
by  tlie  fword.  But  women  came  to  be  regarded 
in  proportion  as  the  national  manners  refined.  The 
law  prohibiting  female  fucceflion  in  land,  efta- 
bliihed  in  days  of  rufticity,  was  held  to  be  rigo- 
rous and  unjuft  when  the  Romans  were  more  po- 
lifted.  Proprietors  of  land,  fuch  of  them  as  had 
no  fons,  were  difpofed  to  evade  the  law,  by  ample 
provifions  to  their  daughters,  which  rendered  the 
land  of  little  value  to  the  collateral  heir- male.  To 
reform  that  abiife,  as  termed  by  thofe  who  adhe- 
red to  ancient  cuftoms,  the  lex  Voconia  was  made, 
confining  fuch  provifions  within  moderate  bounds; 
and  this  regulation  continued  in  force,  till  regard 
for  the  female  fex  broke  through  every  legal  re- 
ftraint,  and  eftablifhed  female  fucceflion  in  land, 
as  formerly  in  moveables  *•  The  barbarous  na- 
tions 

f  Juftinian,  or  more  properly  the  lawyers  employed  by  him 
upon  that  abfurd  compilation  the  Pandects,  is  guilty  of  a  grofs 
error,  in  teaching,  that,  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  males  and  fe- 
males of  the  fame  degree  fucceeded  equally  to  land.  The  lex 
Voconia  (explained  in  AUxandri  ab  Alexandro  geniaks  dies.  Rb.  6* 
cap.  15.)  vouches  the  contrary.  And  onev  cannot  fee,  without 
pain,  Juftinian's  error,  not  only  adopted  by  an  illuftrious  mo- 
dern, but  a  caufe  affigned  for  it  fo  refined  and  fubtile,  as  to  go 
^uite  out  of  fight,  L'EJfrit  deLolx%  Rv.  27.  chap.  1.     I  venture 

to 
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iions  who  crufhed  the  Roman  power,  were  not  late 
in  adopting  the  mild  manners  of  the  conquered : 
they  admitted  women  to  inherit  land,  and  they 
exafted  a  double  compofition  for  injuries  done  to 
them.      By  the  Salic  law  among  the  Franks,  wo- 
men were  exprefsly  prohibited  to   inherit  land : 
but  we  learn  from  the  forms  of  Marculfus,  that 
this  prohibition  was  in  time  eluded  by  the  follow- 
ing folemnity.     The  man  who  wanted  to  put  his 
daughter  upon  a  footing  with  his  fons,  carried  her 
before  the  commiffary,  faying,  "  My  dear  child, 
4i  an  ancient  and  impious  cuftom  bars  a  young 
"  woman  from  fucceeding  to  her  father :  but,  as 
'*  all  my  children  are  equally  given  me  by  God,  I 
t?  ought  to  love  them  equally  ;  therefore,  my  deaf 
*'  child,  my  will  is,  that  my  effe&s  fhall  divide 
f '  equally  between  you  and  your  brethren."     In 
polifhed  dates,  women  are  not  excluded  from  fuc- 
ceeding even  to  the  crown.    Ruffia  and  Britain  af- 
ford examples  of  women  capable  to  govern,  in  an 
abfolute  as  well  as  in  a  limited  monarchy*. 

What 

to  affirm,  that  fubtile  reafoning  never  had  any  influence  upon 
a  rough  and  illiterate  people ;  and  therefore,  at  the  time  of 
the  Decemvirs,  who  compofed  the  Twelve  Tables  of  law, 
the  fubtile  caufe  afligned  by  our  author  could  not  have  been 
the  motive,  had  the  Decemvirs  .introduced  female  fuccefllon  in 
land,  which  the/  certainly  did  not. 

*  The  kingdom  of  Gurrah,  in  Hindoftan,  was  governed  by 
Queen  Dargoutt£,  eminent  for  fpirit  and  beauty.    Small  as 

'  that 
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What  I  have  faid  regards  thofe  nations  only 
where  polygamy  is  prohibited.  I  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  women  are  not  admitted  to  inherit  land 
where  polygamy  is  lawful :  they  are  not  in  fuch 
eftimation  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  privilege  fo  illus- 
trious. 

Among  the  Hurons  in  North  America,  where 
the  regal  dignity  is  hereditary,  and  great  regard 
paid  to  the  royal  family,  the  fucceflion  is  continu- 
ed through  females,  in  order  to  preferve  the  royal 
blood  untainted.  When  the  chief  dies,  his  fon 
fucceeds  not,  but  his  lifter's  fon ;  who  certainly 
is  of  the  royal  blood,  whoever  be  the  father :  and, 
when  the  royal  family  is  at  an  end,  a  chief  is 
f  le&ed  by  the  nobleft  matron  of  the  tribe.     The 

fame 

that  kingdom  is,  it  contained  about  70,000  towns  and  villages, 
the  effeCt  of  long  peace  and  profperity.  Being  invaded  l>y 
Afaph  Can,  not  many  years  ago,  the  Queen,  mounted  on  an 
elephant,  led  her  troops  to  battle.  Her  fon,  Rajan  Bier  Shaw, 
being  wounded  in  the  heat  of  action,  was  by  her  orders  car- 
ried from  the  field.  That  accident  having  occafioned  a  gene- 
ral panic,  the  Queen  was  left  with  but  300,  horfemen.  Ad- 
har,  who  conducted  her  elephant,  exhorted  her  to  retire  while 
it  could  be  done  with  fafety.  The  heroine  rejected  the  advice. 
"  It  is  true/*  faid  fhe,  "  we  are  overcome  in  battle ;  but  not 
"  in  honour.  Shall  I,  for  a  lingering  ignominious  life,  lofe  a 
"  reputation  that  has  been  my  chief  ftudy !  Let  your  grati- 
«*  tude  repay  now  the  obligations  you  owe  me :  pull  out  your 
*  dagger,  and  fave  me  from  flavery,  by  putting  an  end  to 
u  my  life.*'  The  kingdom  of  Agonna  in  Guinea  was  go, 
'yerned  by  a  Queen  when  Bofmaq  wrote. 
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fame  rule  of  fucceffion  obtains  among  the  Natches, 
a  people  bordering  on  the  Mififfippi ;  it  being  an 
article  in  their  creed,  That  their  royal  family  are 
children  of  the  fun.  On  the  fame  belief  Was 
founded  a  law  in  Peru,  appointing  the  heir  of  the 
crown  to  marry  his  lifter ;  which,  equally  with 
the  law  mentioned,  preferved  the  blood  of  the  fun 
in  the  royal  family,  and  did  not  incroach  fo  much 
upon  the  natural  prder  of  fucceffion. 

Female  fucceffion  depends  in  fome  degree  on 
the  nature  of  the  government.     In  Holland,  all 
the  children,  male  and  female,  fucceed  equally. 
The  Hollanders  live  by  commerce,  which  women 
are  capable  of  as  well  as  men.     Land  at  the  fame 
time  is  fo  fcanty  in  that  country,  as  to  render  it 
iinpra&icable  to  raife  a  family  by  engroffing  a 
great  eftate  in  land ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  the 
ambition  of  raifing-a  family,  that  can  move  a  man 
to  prefer  one  of  his  children  before  the  .reft.     The 
fame  law  obtains  in  Hamburgh,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons.      Extenfive  eftates  in  land  fupport  great  fa- 
milies in  Britain,  a  circumftance  unfavourable  to 
younger  children.     But  probably  in  London,  and 
in  other  great  trading  towns,  mercantile  men  pro- 
vide againft  the  law,  by  making  a  more  equal 
diftribution  of  their  effe&s  among  their  children. 

After  traverfing  a  great  part  of  the  globe  with 
painful  induftry,  would  not  one  be  apt  to  con- 
clude, that  originally  females  were  every  where 
(Jefpifed,  as  they  are  at  prefpnt  among  the  favages 

°f 
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of  America ;  that  wives,  like  Haves,  were  procu- 
red by  barter  ;  that  polygamy  was  univerfal ;  and 
that  divorce  depended  on  the  whim  of  the  huf- 
band  ?  but  no  fort  of  reafoning  is  more  fallible, 
than  the  drawing  general  conclufions  from  parti- 
cular fa&s.  The  northern  nations  of  Europe,  as 
appears  from  the  foregoing  (ketch,  muft  be  ex- 
cepted from  thefe  conclufions.  Among  them, 
women  were  from  the  beginning  courted  and  ho- 
noured, nor  was  polygamy  ever  known  among 
them. 

We  proceed  now  to  a  capital  article  in  the  pro-i 
grefs  of  the  female  fex;  which  is,  to  trace  the 
different  degrees  of  reftraint  impofed  upon  mar- 
ried women  in  different  countries,  and  at  different 
times  in  the  fame  country  ;  and  to  affign  the  caufes 
of  thefe  differences.  Where  luxury  is  unknown, 
and  where  people  have  no  wants  but  what  are 
fuggefted  by  uncorrupted  nature  ;  men  and  wo- 
men live  together  with  great  freedom,  and  with 
great  innocence.  In  Greece  anciently,  even  young 
women  of  rank  miniftered  to  men  in  bathing. 

"  While  thefe  officious  tend  the  rites  divine, 

M  The  laft  fair  branch  of  the  Neftorian  line, 

"  Sweet  Polycafte,  took  the  pleafant  toil 

w  To  bathe  the  Prince,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil  *.*• 

Men  and  women  among  the  Spartans  bathed  pro* 
mifcuoufly,   and   wreftled  together  ftark   naked. 

Tacitus 

*  Odyfley,  b.  3.    See  alfo  b.  8.  1. 491. 
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Tacitus  reports,  that  the  Germans  had  not  even 
feparite  beds,  but  lay  promifcuoufly  upon  reeds 
or  heath  along  the  wall*  of  the  houfe.     The  fame 
cuftom  prevails  even  at  prefent  among  the  tempe- 
rate Highlanders  6f  Scotland  i  and  is  not  quite 
worn  out  in  New  England.     A  married  woman  is 
under  no  confinement,  becaufe  no  man  thinks  of 
an  a<ft  fo  irregular  as  to  attempt  her  chaftity.     In 
the  Garibbee  iflands,  adultery  was  unknown,  tell 
European  Chriftians  made  fettlements  there.     At 
the  fame  time,  there  fcarce  can  be  any  fuel  for 
jealoufy,  where  men  purchafe  their  wives,  put 
them  away  at  pleafure,  and  even  lend  them  to  a 
friend.     But  when,  by  ripening  fenfibility,  a  man 
feels  pleafure  in  his  wife's  attachment  to  him,  jea- 
loufy commences  ;  jealoufy  of  a  rival  in  her  affec- 
tions.    Jealoufy  accqrdiqgly  is  a  fymptom  of  in- 
creafing  efteem  for  the  female  fex ;  and  that  paf» 
lion  is  vifibly  creeping  in  amoqg  the  natives  of 
Virginia.    It  begins  to  have  a  real  foundation, 
when  inequality  of  rank  and  of  riches  takes  place. 
Men  of  opulence  ftudy  pleafure :  married  women 
become  obje&s  of  a  corrupted  tafte ;  and  often 
fall  a  facrifice,  where  morals,  are  imperfeft,  and 
the  climate  $n  incentive  to  animal  love.    Greece 
is  a  delicious  country,  the  people  handfome  ;  and 
when  the  ancient  Greeks  made  the  greateft  figure, 
they  were  miferably  defe&ive  in  morals.      They 
became  jealou%of  rivals ;  which  prompted  them, 
according  to  tl|f  rough  manners  of  thofe  times,  to 
Vol.  I.  Ff  exclude 
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exclude  women  from  focicty  with  men.     Their 
women  accordingly  were  never  feen  in  public  j 
and,  if  ray  memory  ferve  me,  an  accidental  inter- 
view of  a  man  and  a  woman  on  the  public  ftrect 
brings  on  the  cataftrophe  in  a  Greek  tragedy.     In 
Hecuba,  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  the  Queen  excu- 
fes  herfelf  for  declining  to  vifit  Polymeftor,  faying, 
"that  it  is  indecent  for  a  woman  to  look  a  man 
"  in  the  face."     In  the  Ele&ra  of  Sophocles,  An- 
tigon£  is  permitted  by  her  mother  Jocafta  to  take 
a  view  of  the  Argian  army  from  a  high  tower:  ■: 
an  old  man  who  accompanies  her,  being  alarmed  > 
at  feeing  fome  females. pafs  that  way,  and  afraid 
of  cenfure,  prays  Antigone  to  retire  ;  "for/*  fays 
he,    "  women  are  prone  to  detraction ;    and   to 
"  them  the  mereft  trifle  is  a  fruitful  fubjeft  of 
"  converfation  *."    Spain  is  a  country  that  fcarce 
yields  to  Greece  in  finenefs  of  climate  j  and  the 
morals  of  its  people  in  the  dark  ages  of  Christiani- 
ty, were  not  more  pure  than  thofe  of  Greece.     By 
a  law  of  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain,  a  furgeon  was  pro- 
hibited to  take  blood  from  a  free  woman,  except 
in  prefence  of  her  hufband,  or  neareft  relations. 

*  Women  are  not  prone  to  detraction,  unlefe  when  denied 
the  comforts  of  fociety.  The  cenfure  of  Sophocles  is  proba- 
bly juft  with  refpecl:  to  his  countrywomen,  becaufe  tbey  were 
locked  up.  Old  maids  have  the  character  with  us  of  being 
prone  to  detraction  $  but  that  holds  not*  unlefs  they  retire 
from  fociety* 
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By  the  Salic  law  *,  he  who  fqueezes  the  hand  of 
a  free  woman  fhall  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  golden 
flullings.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  a  rule 
in  France,  that  no  married  woman  ought  to  ad* 
tnit  a  man  to  vifit  her  in  abfence  of  her  hufbancL 
Female  chaftity  muft  at  that  time  have  been  ex- 
tremely feeble,  when  fo  little  truft  was  repofed  in 
the  fair  fex. 

To  treat  women  in  that  manner,  may  poffibly 
be  neceffary,  where  they  are  in  requeft  for  no  end 
but  to  gratify  animal  love.  But,  where  they  are 
intended  for  the  more  elevated  purpofes  of  being 
friends  and  companions,  as  well  as  affe&ionate 
mothers,  a  very  different  treatment  is  proper. 
Locks  and  (pies  will  never  anfwer ;  for  thefe  tend 
to  debafe  their  minds,  to  corrupt  their  morals,  and 
to  render  them  contemptible.  By  gradual  open- 
ings in  the  more  delicate  fenfesf  particularly  in  ail 
the  branches  of  the  moral  fenfe,  chaftity,  one  of 
thefe  branches,  acquires  a  commanding  influence 
over  females  ;  and  becomes  their  ruling  principle* 
In  that  refined  ftate,  women  are  trufted  with  their 
own  conduct,  and  may  fafely  be  trufted  :  they 
make  delicious  companions,  "and  uncorruptible 
friends  ;  and  that  fuch  at  prelent  is  generally  their 
cafe  in  Britain,  1  am  bold  to  affirm.  Anne  of  Bri- 
tanny,  wife  to  Gharles  VIII.  and  to  Lewis  XII. 
Kings  of  France,  introduced  the  fafhion  of  ladies 
appearing  publicly  at  court.  This  fafhion  was  in- 
F  f  %  troduced 
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troduccd  much  later  in  England :  even  down  to 
the  Revolution,  women  of  rank  never  appeared  in 
the  ftreets  without  a  maflc.  In  Scotland,  the  veil, 
or  plaid,  continued  long  in  fafhion,  with  which 
every  woman  of  rank  was  covered  when  (he  went 
abroad.  That  fafhion  has  not  been  laid  afide  above 
forty  years.  In  Italy,  women  were  much  longer 
confined  than  in  France  ;  and  in  Spain,  the  indul- 
ging them  with  fome  liberty  is  but  creeping  into 
fafhion.  In  Abyffinia,  polygamy  is  prohibited ; 
and  married  women  of  fafhion  have  by  cuftom 
obtained  the  privilege  of  vifiting  their  friends, 
though  not  much  with  the  good*  will  of  many  huf- 
bands. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  a  veil  could  be  drawn 
over  the  following  part  of  their  hiftory.  The 
growth  of  luxury  and  fenfuality,  undermining  eve- 
ry moral  principle,  renders  both  fexes  equally  dif- 
folute:  wives  in  that  cafe  deferve  to  be  again 
locked  up ;  but  the  time  of  fuch  feverity  is  paft. 
In  that  cafe,  indeed,  it  becomes  indecent  for  the 
two  fexes  to  bathe  promifcuoufly.  Men  in  Rome, 
copying  the  Greeks,  plunged  together  in  the  fame 
bath ;  and  in  time  men  and  women  did  the  fame  *. 
Hadrian  prohibited  that  indecent  cuftom.  Mar- 
cus Antoninus  renewed  the  prohibition  ;  and  Alex- 
ander Severus,  a  fecond  time :  but  to  fo  little  par- 
pofe,  that  even  the  primitive  Chriftians  made  no 

difficulty 
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difficulty  to  follow  the  cuftom :  fuch  appetite  there 
is  for  being  nudus  cum  nuda,  when  juftified  by  fa- 
ihion.  This  cuftom  withftood  even  the  thunder  of 
general  councils;  and  was  not  dropt  till  people 
became  more  decent. 

In  days  of  innocence,  when  chaftity  is  the  ruling 
paffion  of  the  female  fex,  we  find  great  franknefs 
in  external  behaviour  ;  for  women  above  fufpicion 
are  little  folicitous  about  appearances.  At  the 
fame  period,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  we  find  great 
loofenefs  in  writing ;  witnefs  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre's tales.  In  the  capital  of  France,  at  prefent, 
chaftity,  far  from  being  pra&ifed,  is  fcarce  admit- 
ted to  be  a  female  virtue.  But  people  who  take 
much  freedom  in  private,  are  extremely  circura- 
fped  in  public :  no  indecent  expreffion  nor  infi- 
nuation  is  admitted,  even  into  their  plays  or  other 
writings.  In  England,  the  women  are  lefs  cor- 
rupted than  in  France  ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  not 
fo  fcrupulous  with  refpeA  to  decency  in  writing. 

Hitherto  of  the  female  fex  in  temperate  climes, 
where  polygamy  is  prohibited.  Very  different  is 
their  condition  in  hot  climes,,  which  inflame  ani- 
mal love  in  both  fexes  equally.  In  the  hot  re- 
gions of  Alia,  where  polygamy  is  indulged,  and 
wives  are  purchafed  for  gratifying  the  carnal  ap- 
petite merely,  it  is  vain  to  think  of  retraining 
them  otherwife  than  by  locks  and  bars,  after  ha- 
ving once  tailed  enjoyment.  Where  polygamy  is 
indulged,  the  body  is  the  only  objeft  of  jealoufy, 
F  f  3  not 
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not  the  mind,  as  there  can  be  no  mutual  affedion 
between  a  man  and  his  inftrurfients  of  ferifual  plea- 
fare*  And,  if  women  be  fo  little  virtuous  as  not 
to  be  fafely  trufted  with  their  own  condudt,  they 
ought  to  be  locked  up ;  for  there  is  no  juft  medi- 
um between  abfolute  confinement  and  abfolute 
freedom.  The  Chinefe  are  fo  jealous  of  their 
wives,  as  even  to  lock  them  up  from  their  rela- 
tions ;  and,  fo  great  is  their  diffidence  of  the  fe- 
male fex  in  general,  that  brothers  and  fitters  are 
not  permitted  to  converfe  together.  When  wo- 
men go  abroad,  they  are  (hut  up  in  a  clofe  fedan, 
into  which  no  eye  can  penetrate.  The  intrigues 
carried  on  by  the  wives  of  the  Chinefe  Emperor, 
and  the  jeaioufy  that  reigns  among  theAi,  render 
them  unhappy.  But  luckily,  as  women  ate  little 
regarded  where  polygamy  is  indulged,  their  ambi- 
tion and  intrigues  give  lefs  difturbance  to  the  go- 
vernment, than  in  the  courts  of  European  princes. 
The  ladies  of  Hindoftan  cover  their  heads  with  a 
gauze  veil,  even  at  home,  which  they  lay  not  a- 
fide  except  in  company  of  their  neareft  relations. 
A  Hindoo  buys  his  wife  ;  and  the  firft  time  he  is 
permitted  to  fee  her  without  a  veil  is  after  mar- 
riage, in  his  own  houfe.  In  feveral  hot  countries, 
women  are  put  under  the  guard  of  eunuchs,  as  an 
additional  fecurity ;  and  black  eunuchs  are  com- 
monly preferred  for  their  uglinefs.  But,  as  a  wo- 
man, deprived  of  the  fociety  of  men,  is  apt  to  be 
inflamed  even  with  the  appearance  of  a  man,  fome 
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jealous  nations,  refining  upon  that  circumftance, 
employ  old  maids,'  termed  duennas,  for  guarding 
their  women.  In  the  city  of  Moka,  in  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, women  of  fafhion  never  appear  on  the  ftreets 
inday-light;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  manners  refined 
above  thofe  in  neighbouring  countries,  that  they 
are  permitted  to  vifit  one  another  in  the  evening* 
If  they  find  men  in  their  way,  they  draw  afide  to 
let  thetn  pafs.  A  French  furgeon  being  called  by 
one  of  the  King  of  Yeman's  chief  officers,  to  cure 
a  rheumatifm  which  had  feized  two  of  his  wives, 
was  permitted  to  handle  the  parts  affe&ed,  but 
could  not  get  a  fight  of  their  faces. 
'  I  proceed  to  examine  more  minutely  the  man- 
ners of  women,  as  refulting  from  the  degree  of  re- 
ftraint  they  are  under  in  different  countries.  In 
the  warm  regions  of  Afia,  Where  polygamy  is  in- 
dulged, the  education  of young  women  is  extreme- 
ly loofe,  being  calculated  for  the  fole  end  of  ani- 
mal pleafure.  They  aire  accomplifhed  in  fuch 
graces  and  allurements  as  tend  to  inflame  the  fen-: 
fual  appetite :  they  are  taught  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  mufic,  with  various  dances  that  cannot 
ftand  the  teft  of  decency :  but  no  culture  is  be- 
ftowed  on  the  mind,  no  moral  inftru&ion,  no  im« 
provement  of  the  rational  faculties  ;  becaufe  fuch 
education,  which  qualifies  them  for  being  virtuous 
companions  to  men  of  fenfe,  would  infpire  them 
with  abhorrence  at  the  being  made  proftitutes.  In 
a  word,  fd  corrupted  are  they  by  vicious  educa- 
Ff4  tion, 
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tion,  as  to  be  unfit  objeds  of  any  defire  but  what 
is  merely  fenfual.  The  Afiatic  ladies  are  not  even 
trufted  with  the  management  of  houfehold  affairs, 
which  would  afford  opportunities  for  infidelity. 
In  Perfia,  fays  Chardin,  the  ladies  are  not  permit- 
ted, more  than  children,  to  choofe  their  own  drefs  : 
no  lady,  knows,  in  the  morning,  what  gown  Ihe  is 
to  wear  that  day.  The:  education  of  young  wo- 
men, in  Hindoftan  is  lefs  indecent.  They  are  not 
taught  mufic  nor  dancing,  which  are  reckoned  fit 
only  for  ladies  of  pleafure :  they  are  taught  all  the 
graces  of  external  behaviour  ;  particularly,  to  con* 
verfe  with  fpirit  and  elegance :  they  are  taught  al- 
fo  to  few,  to.  embroider,  and  to  drefe  with  tafte. 
Writing  is  negle&ed  ;  but  they  are  taught  to  read, 
that  they  may  have  the  confolation  of  ftudying  the 
Alcoran 3  which  they  never  open,  nor  would  under* 
Hand  if  they  did,  Notwithftanding  fuch  care  in 
educating  Hindoftan  ladies*  their  manners,  by  be- 
ing (hut  up  in  a  feraglio,  become  extremely  loofe  : 
the  mod  refined  luxury  of  fenfe,  joined  with  idle- 
nefs,  or  reading  love  tales,  ftill  worfe  than  idlenefs, 
cannot  fail  to  vitiate  the  minds  of  perfons  deprived 
of  liberty,  and  to  prepare  them  for  every  fort  of 
intemperance.  The  wives  and  concubines  of  gran- 
dees in  Conftantinople  are  permitted  fometimes  to 
walk  abroad  for  air  and  exercife.  A  foreigner 
(tumbling  accidentally  on  a  knot  of  them,  about 
forty  in  number,  attended  with  black  eunuchs,  was 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  feized  by  a  briflc  girl, 
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with  the  reft  at  her  heels :  (he  accofted  him  with 
loofe  amorous  expreffions,  attempting  at  the  fame 
time  to  expofe  his  nakednefs.  Neither  threats  nor 
intreaties  availed  him  againft  fuch  vigorous  affaiU 
ants  ;  nor  could  the  vehemence  of  their  curioOty 
be  moderated,  by  reprefenting  the  fhame  of  a  be* 
haviour  fo  grofsly  immodeft.  An  old  Janizary, 
Handing  at  a  little  diftance,  was  amazed  :  his  Ma- 
hometan bafhfulnefs  would  not  fuffer  him,  to  lay 
bands  upon  women ;  but,  with  a  Stentorian  voice, 
he  roared  to  the  black  eunuchs,  that  they  were 
guardians  of  proftitutes,  not  of  modeft  women ; 
urging  them  to  free  the  man  from  fuch  harpies  :— 
All  in  vain*. 

Very  different  are  female  manners  in  temperate 
climes,  where  polygamy  is  prohibited,  and  women 
are  treated  as  rational  beings.  Thefe  manners, 
however,  depend  in  fome  meafure  on  the  nature  of 
the  government.  As  many  hands  are  at  once  em- 
ployed in  the  different  branches  of  republican  go* 
yernment,  and  a  dill  greater  number  by  rotation  ; 
the  males,  who  have  little  time  to  fpare  from  pub- 
lic, bufinefs,  feel  nothing  of  that  languor  and  wea- 
rinefs,  which  to  the  idle  make  the  mod  frivolous 
amufements  welcome.  Married  women  live  reti- 
red, at  home,  managing  family-affairs,  as  their  huf- 
bands  do  thofe  of  the  ftate :  whence  it  is,  that  fim- 
plicity  of  manners  is  more  the  tone  of  a  republic, 
than  of  any  other  government.    Such  were  the 

manners 
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manners  of  the  female  fex  during  the  flourishing 
periods  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  commonwealths  ; 
and  fuch  are  their  manners  in  Switzerland  and  in 
Holland. 

There  will  be  occafion  afterward,  to  difplay  an 
important  revolution  in  manners,  refulting  from 
chivalry  *.  One  branch  of  it  muft  be  handled  at 
prefent,  that  which  concerns  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  fexes.  The  Crufades  were  what  firft 
gave  a  turn  to  the  fierce  manners  of  our  anceftors. 
The  combatants,  fighting  more  for  glory  than  for 
revenge  or  intereft,  became  eminent  for  magnani- 
mity and  heroifm.  After  fo  adtive  a  life  abroad, 
they  could  not  bear  idlenefs  at  home,  efpecially 
when  there  was  fuch  a  demand  for  their  prowefs. 
Europe  had  never  been  worfe  governed  than  at  that 
period :  diflenfion  and  difcord  were  univerfal ;  and 
every  chieftain  bore  deadly  feud  againft  his  neigh- 
bours. Revenge  was  the  ruling  paffion,  which  was 
Iicentioufly  indulged,  without  the  lead  regard  to 
juftice.  The  heroes  who  had  fignalixed  themfelves 
abroad,  endeavoured  to  acquire  fame  at  home : 
they  entered  into  bonds  of  chivalry,  for  redreffing 
wrongs,  and  protecting  widows  and  orphans.  An 
objedt  fo  noble  and  humane,  tempered  courage  with 
mildnefs,  and  magnanimity  with  courtefy.  The 
protection  given  to  widows  and  orphans  improved 
benevolence ;  and  female  beauty,  which  makes  the 
deepeft  impreffion  on  the  benevolent,  came  to  be 
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the  capital  objeft  of  protection.  Each  knight  took 
under  his  peculiar  cafe  the  beauty  that  inflamed 
him  the  mod ;  and  each  knight  was  difpofed  to 
elevate  the  goddefs  of  his  heart  above  ail  rival 
beauties.  In  his  heated  imagination,  (he  was  per- 
fection without  frailty,  a  paragon  of  nature.  Emu- 
lation for  the  fame  of  a  beloved  object  has  no 
bounds,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  felfifh  in  it :  fhe 
is  exalted  into  a  fort  of  divinity :  the  lover  def- 
cends  to  be  a  humble  votary.  And  mark,  that  de- 
votion to  a  vifible  deity  always  flames  the  higheft. 
This  connexion,  which  reverfes  the  order  of  na- 
ture, by  elevating  women  far  above  men,  produced 
an  artificial  fort  of  gallantry,  that  was  carried  to 
extravagance :  the  language  of  devotion  became 
that  of  love,  and  all  was  bombaft  and  unnatural. 
Chaftity,  however,  was  a  gainer  by  this  mode  of 
love :  it  became  neceflarily  the  ruling  principle,  to 
be  preferved  in  purity  without  fpbt  or  blemifh ; 
pofleffion  diflblves  the  charm ;  for,  after  furren- 
dering  all  to  a  lover,  a  female  cannot  hope  to 
maintain  her  angelic  character  a  moment.  Duke 
John  de  Bourbon  no  is,  anno  1414,  caufed  it  to  be 
proclaimed,  that  he  intended  an  expedition  to  Eng- 
land with  fix  teen  knights,  in  order  to  combat  the 
like  number  of  EnglHh  knights,  for  glorifying  the 
beautiful  angel  he  worfhipped.  Inftances  of  this 
kind,  without  number,  (land  upon  record.  Ren6, 
ftyled  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerufalem,  obferves,  in 
writing  upon  tournaments,  that  they  are  highly 
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ufeful  in  furnifhing  opportunities  to  young  knights 
and  efquires  to  difplay  their  proweft  before  their 
miftrefies.  He  adds,  •*  that  every  ceremony  re- 
"  garding  tournaments  is  contrived  to  honour  .the 
"  ladies.  It  belongs  to  them  to  infped  the  arms 
"  of  the  combatants,  and  to  diftribute  the  re- 
"  wards,  A  knight  or  efquire  who  defames  any 
"  one  of  them,  is  beat  and  bruifed  till  the  injured 
"  lady  condefcend  to  intercede  for  him."  Remove 
a  female  out  of  her  proper  fphere,  and  it  is  eafy  to 
convert  her  into  a  male.  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
in  all  tournaments,  profeffed  himfelf  knight  to 
Anne  Queen  of  France.  She  fummoned  him  to 
prove  himfelf  her  true  and  valorous  champion,  by 
taking  the  field  in  her  defence  againft  Henry  VIII. 
of  England.  And,  according  to  the  romantic  gal- l 
lantfry  of  that  age,  the  Queen's  fummons  was 
thought  to  have  been  James's  chief  motive  for 
declaring  war  againft  his  brother-in-law.  The 
famous  Gallon  de  Foix,  general  of  the  French  at 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  rode  from  rank  to  rank, 
calling  by  name  feveral  officers,  and  even  private 
men,  recommending  to  them  their  country  and 
their  honour ;  adding,  "  that  he  would  fee  what 
"  they  would  perform  for  love  of  their  miftrefies." 
During  the  civil  wars  in  France,  when  love  and 
gallantry  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch,  Monfieur 
de  Chatillcn,  ready  to  engage  in  a  battle,  tied 
round  his  arm  a  garter  of  Mademoifelle  de  Guerchi 
his  miftrefs.    De  Liques  and  d'Etrees  were  both 
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fttitops  to  Mademoifelle  de  FoaqueroUes/fbr  mar- 
triage.  J)e  Liques  prevailed,  and  the  marriage- 
day  was  fi*pd.  ,  But  th*t  very  day,  he  was  taken 
prifoner  hy.his  riv^l  Hi  a  battle  00*10  1525;,  The 
lady  wrofe  a  letter  to  d'Etree§,  demanding  her 
huiband ;  and  d'Etrees  inftantly  fent  him  to  her 
without  even  demanding  a  ranfom  *. 

In  peaceable  times,  the  fovereign  power  having 
acquired  more  authority,  the  neceffity  of  private 
protection  ceafed.  But  the  accuftomed  fpirit  of 
gallantry  did  not  ceafe.  It  could  not,  however, 
fubfift  for  ever  againft  nature  and  common  ferjfe : 
it  fubfided  by  degrees  into  mutual  affability  and 
politenefs,  fuch  as  ought  always  to  obtain  between 
the  fexes.  But  obferve,  that,  after  ar  moil  inti- 
mate connexion,  matters  could  not  fall  back  to 
the  former,  decency  and  refer ve.  The  intimate 
connection  remained  ;  and  a  rrtore  fubftantial  gal* 
lantry  took  place,  not  always  innocent.  This 
change  of  manners  was  firft  vifible  in  monarchy. 
Monarchy  employs  but  a  few  hands ;  and  thofe 
who  are  not  occupied  in  public  affairs,  find  letfuxe 
for  gallantry  and  for  defires  that  are  eafily  grati- 
fied. 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Brantom  for  what  follows.  In  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  a  youpg  woman,  having  a  talk- 
ative lover,  ordered  him  to  be  dumb.  His  obedience  for  twe 
Jong  years  made  all  the  world  believe  that  he  was  funk  in  melan-r 
choly.  One  day,  in  a  numerous  aflembly,  the  young  woman, 
who  was  not  known  to  be  his  miftrefs,  undertook  to  cure  hijn, 
apd  did  it  with  a  fingle  word,  Sfeai* 
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fied.    Women  of  rank,  on  the  other  hand,  laid 
open  to  corruption  by  opulence  ahd  fuperficial 
education,  are  more  ambitious  to  captivate  the1  eye 
than  the  judgment ;  and  are  fonder  of  lovers  than 
of  friends.     Where  a  man  and  a  woman  thus  pre- 
pared meet  together,  they  foon  grow  particular : 
the  man  is  idle,  the  woman  frank ;  and  both  equal- 
ly addifted  to  pleafure.     Unlawful  commerce  be- 
tween the  fexes  becoming  thus  common,  high  gal- 
lantry vanifties  of  courfe :  the  bombaft  ftyle  ap- 
pears ridiculous,  and  the  fenfual  appetite  is  grati- 
fied with  very  little  ceremony.    Nothing  of  love 
remains  but  the  name  ;  and,  as  animal  enjoyment 
without  love  is  a  very  low  pleafure,  it  foon  finks 
into  difguft  when  confined  to  one  objed.     What 
is  not  found  in  one,  is  fondly  expeded  in  another ; 
and  the  imagination,  roving  from  objeft  to  objed, 
finds  no  gratification  but  in  variety.    An  attach- 
ment to  a  woman  of  virtue  or  of  talents,  appears 
abfurd  :  true  love  is  laughed  out  of  countenance ; 
and  men  degenerate  into  brutes.     Women,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarding  nothing  but  fenfual  enjoy- 
ment, become  fo  carelefs  of  their  infants,  as  even, 
without  blufhing,  to  employ  mercenary  nurfes  *. 

In 

*  "  Les  femmes  d'un  certain  €tat  en  France  trouverit  qu'elles 
per  dent  trop  a  faire  des  enfans,  et  a  caufe  de  cela  m&me,  la 
plupart  vivent  celibataires,  dans  le  fein  mime  du  mariage. 
Mais  fi  i'envie  de  fe  voir  perpetuer  dans  une  tranche  de  de- 
fcendans,  les  porte  a  fe  confonner  aux  voeux  de  1'hymen ;  la 

'  population) 


/* 
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In  Perfia,  it  is  a  common  pradice  among  women  of 
fafhion  to  ufe  drugs  that  cauCe  abortion ;  becaufe 
after  pregnancy  is  advanced,  the  hufband  attaches 
himfelf  to  other  women,  it  being  held  indecent 
to  touch  a  woman  who  is  pregnant.  Such  a  courfe 
of  life  cannot  fail  to  fink  them  into  contempt : 
marriages  are  diflblved  as  foon  as  contraded ;  and 
the  ftate  is  fru  ft  rated  of  that  improvement  in  mo- 
rals and  manners,  which  is  the  never-failing  pro- 
dud  of  virtuous  love.  A  date  enriched  by  con* 
queft  or  commerce,  declines" gradually  into  luxury 
and  fenfual  pleafure :  manners  are  corrupted,  de- 
cency banifhed,  andchaftity  becomes  a  mere  name. 

What 

population,  dans  cette  clafle,  n'en  eft  pas  plus  avancee,  pars 
<jue  leur  delicatefle  rend  inutile  leur  propagation ;  car,  parmi 
les  femmes  du  premier  et  fecond  rang  en  France,  combien  y 
en  a  t  il,  qui  nouriflent  leurs  enfans  i  II  feroit  facile  de  les 
compter.  Ce  devoir  indifpenfable  de  mere,  a  ceflfe  chez  nous 
d'en  e*tre  un."  Les  Interefis  de  la  France,  vol*  I.  p.  234.— [/« 
EngU/b  thus:  "  The  women  of  a  certain  rank  in  France  find 
44  that  they  lofe  too  much  by  child-bearing ;  and,  for  that 
"  reafon,  even  though  married,  live  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy, 
41  But  population  is  not  advanced,  even  by  thofe  who,  from  a 
"  defire  of  feeing  themfelves  perpetuated  in  their  defendants, 
li  conform  to  the  purpofe  of  marriage ;  for  their  delicacy 
"  counterbalances  their  fertility.  How  few  of  the  firft  and 
"  fecond  rank  of  women  in  France  ftickle  their  children} 
«  It  would  be  eafy  to  count  the  number.  This  indifpenfable 
«  duty  of  a  mother  has  now  ceafed  to  be  one  with  us."]— 
As  fuch  woful  negka  of  education  is  the  fruit  of.  voluptuouf- 
neffi,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  fame  obtains  in  eve- 
ry opulent  and  luxurious  capital* 
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What  a  (bene  of  rank  and  diffolute  pleafure  is  ex*, 
hibitcd  in  the  courts  of  Alexander's  fucceflbrs,  and 
in  thofe  of  the  Roman  einperors ! 

Gratitude  to  my  female  readers,  if  I  (hall  be  ho- 
noured with  any,  prompts  me  to  conclude  this 
(ketch  with  a  fcene,  that  may  afford  them  inft ruc- 
tion, and  cannot  fail  of  being  agreeable ;  which  is, 
the  figure  a  woman  is  fitted  for  making  in  the 
matrimonial  ftate,  where  polygamy  is  excluded* 
Matrimony  among  favages,  having  no  objed  but 
propagation  and  flavery,  is  a  very  humbling  ftate 
for  the  female  fexc    but  delicate  organization, 
great  fenfibility,  lively  imagination,  with  fweet- 
nefs  of  temper  above  all,  qualify  women  for  a  more 
dignified  fociety  with  men  ;  which  is,  to  be  their 
companions  and  bofom-friends.    In  the  common 
courfe  of  European  education,  young  women  are 
trained  to  make  an  agreeable  figure,  and  to  behave 
with  d?cen<?y  and  propriety :  very  little  culture  is 
bellowed  on  the  head;  and  (till  lefs  on  the  heart, 
if  it  be  not  the  art  of  hiding  paffion.    Such,  edi- 
tion is  far  from  feconding  the  purpofe  of  nature, 
that  of  making  women  fit  companions  fbf  men  of 
fenfe.    Due  cultivation  of  the  female  mind  would 
add  greatly  to  the  happinefs  of  the  males,  and  (till 
more  to  that  of  the  females.    Time  nins  on  ;  and 
when  youth  and  beauty  v^ni(ht  a  fine  lady,  who 
never  entertained  a  thought  into  which  an  ad* 
mirer  did  notflenter*  furrenders  herfelf  now  to  dis- 
content and  peevifhnefs*    A  woman,  on  the  con- 
trary, 
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trary,  who  has  merit,  improved  by  vktuous  and 
refined  education,  retains  in  her  decline  an  influ- 
ence over  the  men,  more  flattering  than  even  that 
of  beauty :  fhe  is  the  delight  of  her  friends,  asx for- 
merly of  her  admirers. 

Admirable  would  be  the  efFe&s  of  fuch  refined 
education,  contributing  no  lefs  to  public  good  than 
to  private  happinefs.  A  man,  who  at  prefent  muft 
degrade  himfelf  into  a  fop  or  a  coxcomb  in  order 
to  pleafe  the  women,  would  foon  difcover,  that 
their  favour  is  not  to  be  gained  but  by  exerting 
every  manly  talent  in  public  and  in  private  life ; 
and  the  two  fexes,  inftead  of  corrupting  each  other, 
would  be  rivals  in  the  race  of  virtue.  Mutual 
efteem  would  be  to  each  afchool  of  urbanity ;  and 
mutual  delire  of  pleafing,  would  give  fmoothnefs 
to  their  behaviour,  delicacy  to  their  fentiments, 
and  tendernefs  to  their  paffions. 

Married  women  in  particular,  deftined  by  nature 
to  take  the  lead  in  educating  children,  would  no 
longer  be  the  greateft  obftru&ion  to  good  educa- 
tion, by  their  ignorance,  frivolity,  and  diforderly 
manners.  Even  upon  the  breaft,  infants  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  impreflions*  j    and  the  mother  hath 

opportunities 

'  *  May  not  a  habit  of  cheerfulnefs  be  produced  in  an  infant* 
by  being  trained  up  among  cheerful  people  ?  An  agreeable 
temper  is  held  to  be  a  prime  qualification  in  a  nurfe.  Such 
is  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  body,  as  that  the 
features  of  the  face  are  commonly  moulded  into  an;  exprefHon 

of 
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opportunities  without  end  of  inftilling  into  them 
good  principles,  before  they  are  fit  for  a  male  tutor. 
Coriolanus,  who  made  A  capital  figure  in  the  Ro- 
man republic,  never  returned  from  war  without 
meriting  marks  of  diftindion.      Others  behaved 
valiantly,  in. order  to  acquire  glory:  he  behaved 
yaliantly,  in  order  .to  give  pleafiire  to  his  mother. 
The  delight  flie  took  in  hearing  him  praifed,  and 
her  weeping  for  joy  in  his  embraces,  made  him  in 
his  own  opinion  thehappieft  perfon  in  the  univerfe. 
Epaminondas  accounted  it  his  greateft  felicity,  that 
his  father  and  mother  were  Hill  alive  to  behold  his 
conduct,  arid  enjoy  his  vi&ory  at  Leu&ra,     In  a 
Latin  dialogue  aboqt  the  caufes  that  corrupted  the 
Roman  eloquence,  injudicioufly  afcribed  to  Taci- 
tus, becaufe  obvioufly  it  is  not  his  ftyle,  the  method 
of  education  in  Rome,  while  it  flourifhed  as  a  com- 
monwealth, is  defcribed  in  a  lively  manner,   I  fhall 
endeavour  to  give  the  fenfe  in  Englifh,  becaufe  it 
•chiefly  concerns  the  fair  fex.     "  In  that  age,  chil- 
"  dren  were  fuckled,  not  in  the  hut  of  a  mercenary 
V  nurfe,  but  by  the  chafte  mother  who  bore  them. 
"  Their  education  during  nonage  was  in  her  hands; 

"  and 

of  the  internal  difpofition  ;  and  is  it  not  natural  to  think,  that 
an  infant  in  the  womb  may  be  affecled  by  the  temper  of  its 
mother  ?-  Its  tender  parts  make  it  fufceptible  of  the  flighted 
impreflions.  When  a  woman  is  breeding,  flie  ought  to  be 
doubly  careful  of  her  temper ;  and,  in  particular,  to  indulge 
no  ideas  but  what  are  cheerful;  and  no  fentiments  but  what 
are  kindly. 
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"  and  it  was  her  chief  care  to  inftil  into  them  every 
"  virtuous  principle.      In  her  prefence,  a  loofe 
"  word  or  an  improper  adtion,  were  ftri&ly  pro- 
"  hibited.    She  fuperintended,  not  only  their  fe- 
"  rious  ftudies,but  even  their  amufements  ;  which 
"  were  conducted  with  decency  and  moderation. 
"  In  that  manner  the  Gracchi,  educated  by  Cor- 
"  nelia  their  mother,  and  Auguftus,  by  Attia  his 
"  mother,    appeared   in    public  with    untainted 
"  minds ;  fond  of  glory,  and  prepared  to  make  a 
"  figure  in  the  world.'-     In  the  expedition  of  the 
illuftrious  Bertrand  du  Guefclin  againft  Peter  the 
Cruel,  King  of  Caftile,  the  governor  of  a  town, 
fummoned  to  give  it  up,  made  the  following  an- 
fwer  :  "  That  they  might  be  conquered,  but  would 
"  never  tamely  yield ;  that  their  fathers  had  taught 
"  them  to  prefer  a  glorious  death  before  a  diftio- 
"  nourable  life  ;  and  that  their  mothers  had  not 
"  only  educated  them  in  thefe  fentiments,  but  were 
"  ready  to  put  in  pra&ice  the  leffons  they  had  in- 
"  culcated."     During  the  civil  wars  in  France  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Proteftants,  Bari,  governor 
of  Leucate,  having  fallen  by  furprife  into  the  hands 
of  the  Catholics,  wrote  from  prifon  to  his  fpoufe 
Conftance  Cezelli  not  to  furrender  even  though 
they  fhould  threaten  to  put  him  to  death.    Thebe- 
fiegers  brought  him  within  her  fight ;  and  threaten- 
ed to  mafiacre  him  if  fhe  did  not  inftantly  open 
the  gates.     She  offered  for  his  ranfom  her  children 
and  all  fhe  had  in  the  world — but  that  the  town 
G  g  2  belonged 
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belonged  to  the  King,  and  was  not  at  her  difpofal. 
Would  one  think  it  poffible,  that  any  woman  ever 
did  exift  fo  brutal  as  to  put  her  hufband  to  death  ? 
Tet  this  was  done  in  cold  blood.  Let  the  raoft 
profound  politician  fay,  what  more  efficacious  inr 
centive  there  can  be  to  virtue  and  manhood,  than 
the  behaviour  of  the  Spartan  matrons,  flocking  to 
the  temples,  and  thanking  the  gods  that  their  huf- 
bands  and  fons  had  died  glorioufly,  fighting  for 
their  country.-  In  the  war  between  Lacedemon 
and  Thebes,  the  Lacedemonians  having  behaved 
ill,  the  married  men,  as  Plutarch  reports,  were  lb 
afhamed'of  themfelves,  that  they  durft  not  look 
their  wives  in  the  face.  What  a  glorious  prize  is 
here  exhibited,  to  be  pontepded  for  by  the  female 
fex! 

By  fuch  refined  education,  love  would  take  on  a 
new  form,  that  which  nature  infpires,  for  making 
us  happy,  and  for  foftening  the  diftrefies  of  chance : 
jt  would  fill  delicioufly  the  whole  foul  with  tender 
amity,  and  mutual  confidence.  The  union  of  a 
worthy  jn^n  with  a  frivqlous  woman,  can  never, 
with  all  thp  advantages  of  fprtune,  he  made  com- 
fortable :  how  different  the  union  of  a  virtuous 
pair,  who  haye  no  aim  but  to  make  each  other 
happy  !  Between  fuch  a  pair  emulation  is  rever- 
fed,  by  an  ardent  defire  in  each  to,  be  furpaffed  by 
the  other. 

Rouffeau,  in  his  treatife  of  Education,  affirms^ 
(hat  convents  are  no  better  than  fchoola  of  coquet- 
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vy ;  and  that  among  Proteftants*  women  make  bet- 
ter wives  and  more  tender  mothers  than  among  Ro- 
man Catholics  ;  for  which,  fays  he,  no  reafon  can 
be  given  but  convent-education,  which  is  univer- 
sal among  tlie  latter*  He  then  goes  on  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  I  "  Pour  aimer  la  vie  paifible  et  do- 
"  meftique  il  faut  la  conn&itre;  il  faut  en  avoir 
"  fenti  les  douceurs  d6s  Penfanc6.  Ce  n'eft  que 
"  dans  la  maifon  patemelle  qu'on  prend  du  gout 
"  pour  fa  ptopte  maifon,  et  toute  femme  que  fa 
"  mere  n'a  point  elev£e  n'aimefa  point  elever  fes 
"  enfans,  Malheureufement  il  n'y  a  plus  d'pdu- 
"  cation  privet  dans  les  grandes  villes*  La  focieti 
'*  y  eft  fi  generale  et  fi  melee  qu'il  ne  refte  plus 
"  d'afile  pouir  la  retraite,  et  qu'on  eft  en  publique 
"  jufques  chez  foi.  A  force  de  vivre  avec  tout  le 
"  monde  en  n'a  plus  de  famille,  k  peine  connoit- 
M  on  fes  parens  j  on  les  voit  en  etrangers,  et  la 
"  fimplicit£  des  mceurs  domeftiques  s'eteint  avec 
u  la  douce  familiarite  qui  en  faifoit  le  charme. 
"  C'eft  ainfi  qu'on  fuce  avec  le  lait  le  gout  des 
"-plaifirs  du  fiecle  et  des  maximes  qu'on  y  voit 
"  regner."     Rouffeau,  Emile. 

Cultivation  of  the  female  mind,  is  not  of  great 
importance  in  a  republic,  where  men  pafs  little  of 
their  time  with  women.  Such  cultivation,  where 
polygamy  is  indulged,  would  to  them  be  a  deep 
misfortune,  by  opening  their  eyes  to  their  mifer- 
able  condition.  But  in  an  opulent  monarchy, 
where  polygamy  is  prohibited,  female  education  is 
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of  high  importance  ;  not  fingly  with  refpeft  to 
private  happinefs,  but  with  refpedt  to  the  fociety* 
in  general. 


APPENDIX. 

CONCERNING  PROPAGATION  OF.ANIMALS,  AND 
CARE  OF  PROGENY. 

THE  natural  hiftory  of  animals,  with  refped  to 
pairing  and  care  of  progeny,  is  fufceptible  of 
more  elucidation,  than  could  regularly  be  introdu- 
ced into  the  fketch  itfelf,  where  it  makes  but  a 
fingle  argument.  Loth  to  quit  a  fubjed  that  emi- 
nently difplays  the  wifdom  and  benevolence  of 
Providence,  I  embrace  the  prefent  opportunity, 
however  flight,  to  add  what  further  occurs  upon 
it.  M.  Buffon,  in  many  large  volumes,  beftows 
fcarce  a  thought  on  that  favourite  fubjed ;  and 
the  negleft  of  our  countrymen  Ray  and  Dcrham 
is  ftill  lefs  excufable,  confidering  that  to  difplay 
the  conduit  of  Providence  was  their  fole  purpofe 
in  writing  natural  hiftory. 

The  inftind  of  pairing  is  beftowed  on  every  fpe- 
cies  of  animals  to  which  it  is  neceffary  for  rearing 
their  young  ;  and  on  no  other  fpecies.    All  wild 
birds  pair :  but  with  a  remarkable  difference  .be- 
tween 
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i  tween  fuch  as  place  their  nefts  on  trees,  aad  fuch 

fa  as  place  them  on  the  ground.     The  young  of  the 

former,  being  hatched  blind  and  without  feathers, 
require  the  nurfing  care  of  both  parents  till  they 
be  able  to  fly.  The  male  feeds  his  mate  on.  the 
neft,  and  cheers  her  with  a  fong.  As  foon  as  the 
young  are  hatched,  finging  yields  to  a  more  necef- 
fary  occupation,  that  of  providing  food  for  a  nu- 
merous iflue,  a  talk  that  requires  both  parents, 
■  Eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  build  on  trees, 

or  on  other  places  difficult  of  accefs.  They  not 
only  pair,  but  continue  in  pairs  all  the  year  ;  and 
the  fame  pair  procreate  together*  year  after  year. 
This  at  lead  is  the  cafefcof  eagles :  the  male  and 
female  hunt  together ;  and  during  incubation  the 
female  is  fed  by  the  male.  A  greater  number 
than  a  fingle  pair  never  are  feen  in  company. 

Gregarious  birds  pair,  in  order  probably  to  pre- 
vent difcbrd,  in  a  fociety  confined  to  a  narrow 
fpace*  This  is  the  cafe  particularly  of  pigeons 
and  rooks.  The  male  and  female  fit  on  the  eggs 
alternately,  and  divide  the  care  of  feeding  their 
young.  During  incubation,  the  male  raven  is  al- 
ways at  hand  to  defend  the  female  againft  birds  of 
prey.  No  fooner  does  a  kite  appear  than  he  gets 
above  it,  and  ftrikes  it  down  with  his  bill. 

Partridges,  plovers,  pheafants,  fea-fowl,  groufe, 

and  other  kinds  that  place  their  nefts  on  the  ground, 

have  the  inftindt  of  pairing  ;  but  differ  from  fuch 

as  build  on  trees  in  the  following  particular,  that 

G  g  4  after 
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after  the  female  is  impregnated,  flie  completes  her 
talk  without  needing  any  help  from  the  male.    Re- 
tiring from  him,  fhe  chufes  a  fafe  place  for  Iter 
neft,  where  fhe  can  find  plenty  of  worms  and  grafs- 
feed  at  hand.    And  her  young,  as  foon  as  hatched, 
take  foot  and  feek  food  for  themfelves.    The  only 
remaining  duty  incumbent  on  the  dam  is,  to  lead 
them  to  proper  places  for  food,  and  to  call  them 
together  when  danger  impends.      Some  males, 
provoked  at  the  defertion  of  their  mates,  break  the 
eggs  if  they  happen  to  find  them.    If  a  Turkey 
hen  die  during  hatching,  the  cock  takes  her  place 
in  the  neft ;  and  after  the  young  are  hatched,  he 
tends  them  as  a  hen  does.    Not  only  fo,  but  when 
the  female  is  engaged  with  a  new  brood,  the  cock 
takes  care  of  the  former  brood,  leads  them  about 
for  food,  and  ads  in  every  refped  as  the  female 
did  before.    Eider-ducks  pair  like  other  birds  that 
place  their  nefts  on  the  ground ;  and  the  female 
finiihes  her  neft  with  down  plucked  from  her  own 
breaft.     If  the  neft  be  deftroyed  for  the  down, 
which  is  remarkably  warm  and  elaftic,  flie  makes 
another  neft  as  before.     If  fhe  be  robbed  a  fecond 
time,  lhe  makes  a  third  neft ;   but  the  male  fur- 
nifties  the  down.     A  lady  of  fpirit  obferved*  that 
the  Eider-duck  may  give  a  leflbn  to  many  a  mar- 
ried woman,  who  is  more  difpdfed  to  pluck  her 
huiband  than  herfelf.      The  black  game  never 
pair :  in  fpring  the  cock  on  an  eminence  crows, 

and 
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and  claps  his  wings ;  and  all  the  females  within 
hearing  inftantly  refort  to  him  ** 

Pairing  birds,  excepting  thofe  of  prey,  flock  to- 
gether in  February,  in  order  to  chufe  their  mates* 
They  foon  difperfe ;  and  are  not  feen  afterwards 
but  in  pairs. 

Fairing  is  unknown  to  quadrupeds  that  feed  on 
grafs.  To  fuch  it  would  be  ufelefs ;  as  the  fe- 
male gives  fuck  to  her  young  while  fhe  herfelf  is 
feeding.  If  M.  Buffon  deferve  credit,  the  roe- 
deer  are  an  exception.  They  pair,  though  they 
feed  on  grafs,  and  have  but  one  litter  in  a  year. 

Beafts  of  prey,  fuch  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  pair 
not.  The  female  is  left  to  fluft  for  herfelf  and  for 
her.  young ;  which  is  a  laborious  talk,  and  fre- 
quently fo  unfuccefsful  as  to  fhorten  life.  Pairing 
is  effential  to  birds  of  prey,  becaufe  incubation 
leaves  the  female  no  fufficient  time  to  fearch  for 
food.  Pairing  is  not  neceflary  to  beafts  of  prey, 
becaufe  their  young  can  bear  a  long  fall.  Add 
another  reafon,  that  they  would  multiply  fo  fall 
by  pairing,  as  to  prove  troublefome  ^neighbours  to 
the  human  race. 

Among  animals  that  pair  not,  males  fight  def- 
perately  about  a  female.  Such  a  battle  among 
horned  cattle  is  finely  defcribed  by  Lucretius. 

Nor 

*  A  hen  that  had  hatched  federal  broods  of  ducklings,  car- 
ried her  own  chickens  to  the  water,  thruft  them  in  by  force, 
and  refted  not  till  they  were  all  drowned*  Such  is  the  force 
of  cuftom,  even  againit  nature. 
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Nor  is  it  unufual,  that  feven  or  eight,  lions  wage 
bloody  war  for  a  fingle  female. 

The  fame  reafon  that  makes  pairing  neceflary 
for  gregarious  birds,  obtains  with  refpedt  to  gre- 
garious quadrupeds  ;  thofe  efpecially  who  ftore 
up  food  for  winter,  and  during  that  feafon  live  in 
common.  Difcord  among  fuch,  would  be  attend- . 
ed  with  worfe  confequences  than  even  among 
lions  or  bulls,  who  are  not  confined  to  one  place. 
The  beavers,  with  refpeft  to  pairing,  refemble 
birds  that  place  their  nefts- on  the  ground.  As 
foon  as  the  young  are  produced,  the  males  aban- 
don their  flock  of  food  to  their  mates,  and  live  at 
large;  but  return  frequently  to  vifit  them,  while 
they  are  fuckling  their  young. 

Hedge-hogs  pair,  and  feveral  of  the  monkey 
kind.  We  are  riot  well  acquainted  with  the  na*- 
tural  hiftory  of  thefe  animals ;  but  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  that  the  young  require  the  nurfing  care  of 
both  parents. 

Seals  have  a  Angular  economy*  Polygariiy  feems 
to  be  a  law  of  nature  among  them,  as  a  male  aflb- 
ciates  with  feveral  females.  The  fea-turtle  has  no 
occafion  to  pair,  as  the  female  concludes  her  talk 
with  laying  her  eggs  in  the  fand.  The  young  are 
hatched  by  the  fun ;  and  immediately  crawl  to  the 
fea. 

In  every  other  branch  of  animal  economy  con- 
cerning the  continuance  of  the  fpecies,  the  hand  of 
Providence  is  equally  confpicuous.    The  young  of 

pairing 
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pairing  birds  are  produced  in  the  fpring,  when  the 
Weather  begins  to  be  comfortable ;  and  their  early 
produdion  makes  them  firm  and  vigorous  before 
winter,  to  endure  the  hardfhips  of  that  rigorous 
feafon.  Such  early  produ&ion  is  in  particular  fa- 
vourable to  eagles,  and  other  birds  of  prey ;  for  in 
the  fpring  they  have  plenty  of  food,  by  the  return 
of  birds  of  paffage. 

Though  the  time  of  geftation  varies  confiderably 
in  the  different  quadrupeds  that  feed  on  grafs,  yet 
the  female  is  regularly  delivered  early  in  fummer, 
when  grafs  is  in  plenty.  The  mare  admits  the  ftal- 
lion  in  fummer,  carries  eleven  months,  and  is  deli- 
vered the  beginning  of  May.  The  cow  differs 
little.  A  fheep  and  a  goat  take  the  male  in  No- 
vember, carry  five  months,  and  produce  when 
grafs  begins  to  fpring.  Thefe  animals  love  fhort 
grafs,  upon  which  a  mare  or  a  cow  would  ftarve. 
The  obfervation  holds  in  climates  fo  temperate  as 
to  encourage  grafs  in  the  fpring,  and  to  preferve  it 
in  verdure  all  the  fummer.  I  am  informed  that  in 
Italy,  fheep  copulate  from  June  to  July  :  the  fe- 
male goes  twenty  weeks,  and  is  delivered  in  No- 
vember or  December,  precifely  at  the  time  when 
grafs  there  is  in  the  greateft  plenty.  In  April  the 
grafs  is  burnt  up ;  and  fheep  have  nothing  but 
fhrubs  to  browfe  on.  This  appears  to  me  a  %nal 
inftance  of  providential  care  *.  The  rutting- fea- 
fon 

*  I  have  it  upon  good  authority,  that  ewes,  pasturing  in  a  hilly 
country  choofe  early  forae  fnug  fpot,  where  they  may  drop 

their 
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fon  of  the  red-deer  is  the  end  of  September,  and 
beginning  of  O&ober :  it  continues  for  three  weeks  } 
during  which  time,  the  male  runs  from  female  to 
female  without  intermiffion.  The  female  brings 
forth  in  May,  or  beginning  of  June ;  and  the  fe- 
male of  the  fallow-deer  brings  forth  at  the  fame 
time.  The  fhe-afs  takes  the  male  the  beginning 
of  fummer ;  but  (he  bears  twelve  months,  which 
fixes  her  delivery  to  fummer.  Wolves  and  foxes 
copulate  in  December:  the  female  carries  five 
months,  and  brings  forth  in  April,  when  animal 
food  is  as  plentiful  as  at  any  other  feafon  j  and  the 
fhe-lion  brings  forth  about  the  fame  time.  Of  this 
early  birth  there  is  one  evident  advantage,  hinted 
above :  the  young  have  time  to  grow  fo  firm  as 
eaiily  to  bear  the  inclemencies  of  winter. 

Were  one  to  guefs  what  probably  would  be  the 
time  of  rutting,  fummer  would  be  named,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  cold  climate.  And  yet  to  quadrupeds 
who  carry  but  four  or  five  months,  that  economy 
would  throw  the  time  of  delivery  to  an  improper 
feafon,  for  warmth,  as  well  a9  for  food.  Wifely  » 
it  ordered,  that  the  delivery  ftiould  constantly  be 
at  the  beft  feafon  for  both. 

Gregarious  quadrupeds  that  ftore  up  food  for 
winter,  differ  from  all  other  quadrupeds  with  re- 

fped 

their  young  with  fafety.  And  hence  the  rifk  of  removing  a 
flock  to  a  new  field  immediately  before  delivery:  many  lamb* 
pertfh  by  being  dropped  in  improper  places. 
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fpt&  to  the  time  of  delivery.  Beavers  copulate 
about  the  end  of  autumn,  and  bring  forth  in  Ja- 
nuary, when  their  granary  is  full.  The  fame  eco- 
nomy probably  obtains  among  all  other  quadrupeds 
pf  the  fame  kind. 

One  rule  takes  place  among  all  brute-animals, 
without  a  fingle  exception,  That  the  female  never 
is  burdened  with  two  litters  at  the  fame  time. 
The  time  of  geftation  is  fo  unerringly  calculated 
by  nature,  that  the  young  brood  can  provide  for 
themfelves  before  another  brood  comes  on.  Even 
a  hare  is  not  an  exception,  though  many  litters 
are  produced  in  a  year.  The  female  carries  thirty 
or  thirty-one  days  ;  but  flie  fupkles  her  young  on- 
ly twenty  days,  after  which  they  provide  for  them- 
felves, and  leaye  her  free  tP  &  new  litter. 

The  carp  of  pniipals  to  preferye  their  young 
from  harm  is  a  beautiful  inftance  of  Providence. 
When  a  hind  hears  the  hounds,  fhe  puts  herfelf  in 
the  way  of  being  hunted,  and  leads  them  from  her 
fawn.  The  lapwing  is  no  lefs  ingenious  :  if  a  per- 
fon  approach,  fhe  flies  about,  retiring  always  from 
her  neft.  A  partridge  is  extremely  artful :  fhe 
hops  away,  hanging  a  wing  as  if  broken :  lingers 
fill  the  perfon  approach,  and  hops  ag?in  *.   A  hen, 

timid 

*  The  following  incident  hardly  deferves  to  be  mentioned, 
it  is  fo  common,  but  that  the  tear  is  fcarce  dry  which  the  fight 
wrung  from  me.  A  man  mowing  a  field  for  hay/pafied  over 
a  partridge  fitting  on  her  eggs,    fuming  about  to  cot  down 
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timid  by  nature,  is  bold  as  a  lion  in  defence  of  her 
young :  (he  darts  upon  every  creature  that  threat- 
ens danger.  The  roebuck  defends  its  young  with 
refolution  and  courage.  So  doth  a  ram ;  and  fo 
do  many  other  quadrupeds. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  about  the  nature  of  in- 
ftind  in  animals.  Inftinft  is  an  impulfe  of  nature 
to  perform  neceflary  a£h  where  reafon  is  deficient. 
The  adions  of  brute  animals  are  generally  direct- 
ed by  inftinft  ;  but,  as  in  man,  the  rational  prin- 
ciple is  more  vigorous,  he  is  trufted  to  the  condu& 
of  that  principle,  and  is  not  left  to  be  directed  by 
inftind,  except  in  lingular  cafes  where  reafon  can- 
not be  of  ufe.  The  inftin&s  of  animals  are  finely 
adj ufted  to  the  other  branches  of  their  conftitution. 
An  ox,  which  chews  the  cud,  fwallows  greedily, 
and  grinds  after  at  leifure.  A  horfe,  which  does  not 
chew  the  cud,  grinds  carefully  in  eating.  Mon- 
fieur  Buffon  admits,  that,  by  inftind,  birds  of  paf- 
fage  change  their  habitation ;  and  yet,  fo  crude 
are  his  notions  of  inftindt,  as  to  affign  caufes  for 
the  change,  which  require  both  refle&ion  and  fore- 
fight  far  above  the  glimmering  reafon  they  are 
endued  with.  Quails,  fays  he,  during  fummer, 
are  always  travelling  north,  becatife  they  are  a- 
fraid  of  heat ;   or,  perhaps,  to  leave  a  country 

where 

a  tuft  that  had  been  left,  he  unhappily  brought  up  the  par- 
tridge on  the  point  of  his  fcythe.  Such  affeftion  there  is  even 
fpr  a  brood  not  yet  brought  to  light. 
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where  the  hanreft  is  over,  for  another  where  it  is 
later.  This  would  be  a  degree  of  knowledge  de- 
hied  even  to  man,  unlefs  from  experience.  Ari- 
ftotle,  with  as  little  accuracy,  maintains,  that  it  is 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  feafons  that 
birds  of  paflage  change  their  habitation  twice  a- 
year.  It  is,  I  admit,  the  final  caufe  of  their  mi- 
gration ;  but  undoubtedly  blind  inftindt  is  the  ef- 
ficient caufe.  The  magpie,  he  obferves,  covers  its 
neft,  leaving  only  a  hole  in  the  fide  to  get  in  and 
out  at ;  well  knowing  that  many  birds  of  prey  are 
fond  of  its  eggs.  Yet  the  fame  Buffon  obferving, 
that,  when  a  fparrow  builds  under  a  roof,  it  gives 
no  cover  to  its  neft,  covering  it  only  when  it  builds 
on  a  tree  ;  and  that  a  heaver,  which  eredts  a  ftropg 
dam-dike  to  keep  a  running  water  always  at  the 
fame  height, '  never  thinks  of  fuch  art  operation* 
when  it  fettles  on  the  brink  of  a  lakfe  which  va* 
ries  little  in  height ;  maintains  thefe  variations  to 
be  the  perfection  of  inftindt.  Is  it  not  apparent 
that  reafoifcis  neceflary  to  make  a  being  to  vary  its 
conduft  according  to  circumftances ;  and  that  what; 
is  Obferved  of  the  fparrow  and  beaver  is  evidence 
of  no  flight  degree  of  refle&ion  ?  Inftindt,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  blind  impulfe  of  nature,  which 
prompts  always  the  fame  uniform  courfe,  without 
regard  to  variation  of  circumftances. 

It  is  obferved  by  an  ingenious  writer*,  that  na- 
ture fports  in  the  colour  of  dome  ft  ic  animals,  in 

order 

f  Pennant. 
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order  that  men  may  the  more  readily  diftinguifh 
their  own.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  why  colour  is 
more  varied  in  fuch  animals,  than  in  thofe  which 
remain  in  the  ftate  of  nature :  I  can  only  fay,  that 
the  caufe  affigned  is  not  fatisfa&ory.  One  is  fel- 
dom  at  a  loft  to  diftinguifh  one  animal  from  ano- 
ther ;  and  Providence  never  interpofes  to  vary  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  for  an  end  fo  little  ne~ 
ceffary  as  to  make  the  diftin&ion  dill  more  ob- 
vious. I  add,  that  it  does  not  appear,  in  any  in- 
ftance,  the  intention  of  Providence,  to  encourage 
inattention  and  indolence. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  offered  to  the  pub- 
lie  as  hints  merely :  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that  they 
will  excite  curiofity  in  thofe  who  relilh  natural 
hiftory  ?  The  field  is  rich,  though  little  cultiva- 
ted j  and  I  know  no  other  branch  of  natural  hif- 
tory that  opens  finer  views  into  the  conduit  of  Pro- 
vidence. 
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SKETCH  VII. 

PROGRESS   AND   EFFECTS   OF   LUXURY* 

THE  wifdom  of  Providence  is  in  no  Jnftance 
more  confpicuous  than  in  adjufting  the  con- 
ftitution  of  man  to  his  external  circumftances. 
Food  is  extremely  precarious  in  the  hunter-ftate  ; 
foraetimes  fuperabounding  with  little  fatigue,  fome* 
times  failing  after  great  fatigue.  A  favage,  like 
other  animals  of  prey,  has  a  ftomach  adjufted  to 
that  variety :  he  can  bear  a  long  faft ;  and  gorges 
voraciqufly  when  he  has  plenty,  without  being  the 
worfe  for  it.  Whence  it  is,  that  barbarians,  who 
have  fcarce  any  fenfe  of  decency,  are  great  and 
grofs  feeders  *.  The  Kamfkatkans  love  fat  $  and 
a  man  entertains  his  guefts,  by  cramming  into. 

their 

*  In  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  book  \x.  Agamemnon  calls  s> 
council  at  night  in  his  tent.  Before  entering  on  bufinefs,  they 
go  to  fupper,  (line  122).  An  embaffy  to  Achilles  is  refolded 
on.  The  ambaffadors  again  fup  with  Achilles  on  pork  grit 
kins,  (line  271).  Achilles  rejects  Agamemnon's  offer ;  and 
the  fame  night  Ulyfles  and  Diomed  fet  out  on  their  expedition 
to  the  Trojan  camp  5  returning  before  day9  they  had  a  third 
flipper. 

Vol.1.  Hh 
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their  mouths  fat  dices  of  a  jfeal,  or  a  whale,  cut- 
ting off  with  his  knife  what  hangs  out.     Barba- 
rians are  equally  addi&ed  to  drunkennefs ;  and  pe- 
culiarly fond  of  fpiritous  liquors.     Drinking  was 
a  faffrionable  vice  in  Greece,  when  Menander,  Phi- 
lemon, and  Diphilus,  wrote,  if  we  can  rely  on  the 
tranflations  or  imitations  of  their  plays  by  Flautus 
and  Terence.     Cyrus  preparing  to  attack  his  bro- 
ther Artaxerxes,  King  of  Perfia,  publiftied  a  ma- 
nifefto,  that  he  was  more  worthy  of  the  throne 
than  his  brother,  becaufe  he  could  fwallow  more 
wine.     Diodofus  Siculus  reports,  that,  in  his  time, 
the  Gauls,  like  other  barbarians,  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  drinking.     The  ancient  Scandinavians, 
Who,  like  other  lavages,  were  intemperate  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  fwallowed  large  cups  to  their 
gods,  and  to  f uch  of  their  country iften  as  had  fallen 
bravely  in  battle.     We  learn  from  the  25th  fable 
of  the  Edda,  which  was  their  facred  book,  that  to 
hold  much  liqubr,  was  reputed  a.  heroic  virtue. 
Gontarini,  the  Venetian  ambaffador,  who  wrote  an- 
no 1473,  fays,  that  the  Ruffians  were  abandoned  to 
drunkennefs ;  and  that  the  whole  race  would  have 
been  extirpated,  had  not  firong  liquors  been  dis- 
charged by  the  foveretgn.  - 

A  habit  of  falling  long,  acquired  as  above,  in 
the  hunter-ftate,  made  meals  in  the  fhepherd-ftate 
lefs  frequent  than  at  prefent,  though  food  was  at 
hpnd. ,  Ape iently  people  fed  but  once  a-day,  a  fa- 
fliion  that  continued  even  after  luxury  was  indul- 
ged 
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ged  in  other  refpefts.  lathe  *ar of  Xerxes  againft 
Greece,  jt  teaa  pleafantly  faid  of  the:  Abderitesj  roho 
were,  burdened  with  providing  for  thtrKing^tabie, 
that  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods  for  not  inclining 
Xerxes  <to  eat  twice  a- day.  Plato  held,  the  Sici- 
lians to  be  gluttons,  for  having  two  meals  every 
day.  Ariar)*  obferves,  that  the  Tyrrhenians  fated 
the  fame  bad  habit.;  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
the.  people  of  England  fed  biit  twice  a-day*  Hec- 
tor Boye$,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Scotland,  exclaiming 
againft  the  growing  luxury  of  his  contemporaries 
fays,  that.fotne  perfons  were  fo  gluttonous,  as  \t> 
have  three  rtie&ls  every  day,     :         '  *V  '  (>': 

Luxury,  undoubtedly*  arid  love  of  fociety,  tend-; 
ed  to  increafe  the  number  of  meals  beyond  wliat 
nature  requires.  On  the  other'  hand;  there  i£  a 
caufe  that  kept  down  the  number  fdf  fome  time, 
which  is,  the  introduction'  of  machines.  Bodily 
ftrength  is  effential  to  af-fevage,  being  his  only  in- 
ftrument  j  and  with  it  he  performs  wonders.  Ma-' 
chines  have  rendered  'bodily  ftrength  of  little  im- 
portance ;  and,  as  mtn  labour  lefs  than  originally, 
they  eat  lefs  in  proportion  f .  Lifteri  to  Hollin- 
fhed,  the  Englifh  hiftorian,  upon  that  article : 
"  Heretofore,  there  bath  been  much  more  time' 

Hhi  "fpent 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap*  16. 

f  Before  fire-arms  wer*  known,  people  gloried  in  addrefc 
and  bodily  ftrength,  and  commonly  fought  hand  to  hand*  Bat 
violent  exercifes,  becoming  le&  and  lefs  necefiary,  went  infen- 
fibly  out  of  fafhion. 
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m  fpcnt  in  eating  an*  drinking,  than  commonly  H 
*  in  thefe  days ;  for  whereas,  of  old,  we  had  break* 
"  £t  As  in  the  forenoon,  beverages  or  nunchiom  after 
"  dinner,  and  thereto  rear- fuppers  when  it  was 
u  time  to  go  to  reft ;  now  thefe  odd  repafts>  thank- 
a  ed  be  God,  are  very  well  left,  and  each  one  con- 
•«  tenteth  hirafelf  with  dinner  and  fapper  only/' 
Thus,  before  cookery  and  luxury  crept  in,  a  mo- 
derate ftomach,  occasioned  by  the  abridging  bo- 
dily labour,  ma^e  eating  lefs  frequent  than  for- 
merly* But  the  motion  did  not  long  continue  re* 
trograde :  good  cookery,  a>nd  the  pleafure  of  eating 
in  company,  turned  the  tide ;  and  people  now 
eat  lefs  at  a  time,  but  more  frequently. 

Feafts  in  former  times  were  carried  beyond  all 
bounds.  William  of  Malmibury,  who  wrote  in  the 
days  of  Henry  II.  fay*  "  That  the  Englifh  were 
"  univerfklly  addided  to  drunkennefs,  continuing 
#<  over  their  cups  day  and  night,  keeping  open 
"  houfe,  and  fpending  the  income  of  their  eftate* 
u  in  riotous  feafts,  where  eating  and  drinking 
"  were  carried  to  excefs,  without  any  elegance," 
People  who  live  in  a  corner  imagine  that  every 
thing  is  peculiar  to  themfelves  :  what  Malmibury 
fays  of  the  Englifh  is  common  to  all  nations,  in 
advancing  from  the  felfifltaefs  of  favages  to  a  relifh 
for  fociety,  but  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  bridle 
their  appfctites.  Giraldus  Carabrenfis,  fpeaking  of 
the  Monks  of  Saint  Swithin,  fays,  that  they  threw 
fhemfelves  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  King  Henry  11^ 

and 
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and  with  many,  tears  complained,  that  the  Bilhop, 
who  was  their  abbpt,  bad  withdrawn  from  them 
three  of  their  ufual  number  of  dUhes.  ,  Henry,  ha- 
ving  made  them  acknowledge  that  there  ftill  re- 
mained ten  diihes,  faid,  that  he  hjmfelf  was  con- 
tented with  three,  and  recommended  to  the  Bifliop 
to  reduce ,  them  to  that  number.  Inland  *  men* 
tions  a  feaft  given  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  at 
his  inftallation,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The 
following  is  a  fpecimen:  300  quarters  of  wbe$tt, 
300  tons  of  ale,  ;ico  tons  of  wine,  1000  fbeep,  104 
oxen,  304  calves,  304  fwine,  2000  geefe,  icpo  ca- 
pons, 2000  pigs,  400  fwaps,  104  peacocks,  1590 
hot  venifon  pafties,  4000  cpld,  5000  cuftanjs,  hot 
and  cold*  Such  entertainments  are  a  picture  of 
manners.  At  that  early  period,  there  was  not  dis- 
covered in  fociety  any  pleafure  tyut  that  pf  crowd- 
ing together  in  hunting  and  feafting.  The  deli- 
cate pleafures  of  converfation,  in  communicating 
opinions,  fentiments,  and  defires,  were  to  them  un- 
known. There  appeared,  however,  even  at  that 
early  period,  a  faint  dawn  of  the  fine  arts.  In 
fuch  feafts  as  are  mentioned  above,  a  curious  de- 
fert  was  fometimes  exhibited,  termed  futteltie,  viz. 
pafte  moulded  into  the  fhape  of  animals.  On  a 
faint's  day,  angels,  prophets,  and  patriarchs,  were 
let  upon  the  table  in  plenty*  A  feaft  given  by 
.Trivultius  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  in  the  city  of 
Milan,  makes  a  figure  in  Italian  hiftory.  jMo  fewer 
Hh3  tbao 

*  Colledsmea. 
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«fli^^ld6#IUifc»W6:inWfttfl  tod  'the  Cardinals 
r6f  sfNaifooh  and  St  Sev&iri,  with'  many  :other  pre^ 
JaiesV'weMe  among  the  dancersi;  AfWr:  dancing, 
ibUoWfcd  the  feaft,  to  regulate  which  tfcere  were 
n6  fettfcr  employied  than  i6o  niafterihoufeholds. 
'Twelvefaurkked'dfficei^,  in  aft  uniforiti  of  velvet, 
or  fating  carried  the  ^itSAials,  and  fervSd'at  the 
3idebtia'rd.  *  Every  table,  without  diftin&ion,  was 
ferved*  with  filrer- plate,  engriaved  with  the  arms 
-i>f  the  landldi'd ;  and  befide  a  prodigious  number 
fef  ltalian;  lprdsi  the  whole  fcourt,  apd-all  the  houfe- 
hdld^P  the  King*  were  feaftted.  The  hill  of  fare 
of  ah  entertainment  gftfcn  by-Sir  Watlcin  Williams 
Wynh '•  ia  a  company  of ;  ^506  perfons,  on  his  co- 
ming of  ige,  is  a  (ample  of  ancient  Englilh  hofpi- 
tality,  which  appears  to  have  nothing  in  view  but 
crowding  and  cramming  merely.  The  following 
paffage  is  from  Hollinffied  :  "  That  the  length  and 
"  fumptuoufnefs  of  feafts  formerly  in  ufe,  are  not 
*'  totally  left  off  in  England,  notwithftanding  that 
■"  it  proveth  very  beneficial  to  the  phyficians,  who 
u  mod  abound  where  taoft  excefs  and  mifgovem- 
"  ment  of  our  bodies  do  appear."  He  adds,  that 
•  claret,  arid  other  French  wines,  were  defpifed,  and 
ftforig  wines  only  in  requeft.  The  beft,  he  fays, 
were  to  be  found  in  monafteries :  for  'f  that  the 
?4  merchant  would  have  thought  his  fool  would  go 
>'  ftraightway  to  the  devil,  if  he  (hould  fervc 
"  monks  with  other  than  the  beft."  Our  forefa- 
thers relifhed  ftrong  wine,  for  the  fame  reafon  that 

thti? 
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their  forefathers  relifhed  brandy.  In  -Scotland, 
fumptuous  entertainments  were  common  at  mar* 
riages,  baptifms,  and  burials.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  a  ftatute  was  thought  neceffary  to  con- 
fine them  within  moderate  botinds. 

Of  old,  there  visas' much  eating  with  little  varie- 
ty: at  prefent,  there  is  great  variety,  with  more 
moderation.  From  a  houfehold-book  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vllt 
it  appears  that  his  family,  during  winter,  fed  moflr- 
ly  on  fait  meat,  and  fah  fifh  ;  and  with  that  view 
there  was  an  appointment  of  160  gallons  of  muf- 
tard.  On  flefh- days,  through  the  year,  breakfaft  for 
my  Lord  and  Lady  was  a  loaf  of  bread,  two  man- 
chets a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  half  a  chine 
of  mutton,  or  a  chine  of  beef  boiled  :  on  meagre 
days,  a  "loaf  of  bread,  two  manchets;  a  quart  of* 
beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  a  difh  of  butter,  a  piece  of 
fait  filh,  or  a  difli  of  buttered  eggs:  during  Lent, 
a  loaf  of  bread,  two  manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a 
quart  of  wine,  two  pieces  of  fait  fifti,  fix  baconed 
herring,  four  white  herring,  or  a  difh  of  fproits. 
There  was  as:  little  variety  in  the  other  meals,  ex- 
cept on  feftivai  days.  That  way  of  living  was  at 
the  time  high  luxury :  a  lady's  waiting-woman, 
at  prefent,  woald  never  have  done  with  grumbling 
at  fuch  a 'table1.  We  learn  from  the  fame  book, 
that  the  Earl  had  but  two  cooks  for  dfefiing  vic- 
tuals to  more  than  two  hundred  domeftics.  In 
tbofe  days,  ben,  chicken,  capon,  pigeon,  plover, 
H  h  4  partridge, 
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partridge,  were  reckoned  fucfa  delicacies,  as  to  tie 
prohibited,  except  at  my  Lord's  table  *. 

But  luxury  is  always  creeping  on,  and  delicacies 
become  more  familiar.  Hollinihed  obferves,  that 
white  meats,  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  formerly  the 
chief  food  of  his  countrymen,  were  in  his  time  de* 
graded  to  be  the  food  of  the  lower  fort ;  and  that 
the  wealthy  fed  upon  flefh  and  fiih.  By  a  roll  of 
the  King  of  Scotland's  boufehold  expence,  amta 
1378,  we  find,  that  the  art  of  gelding  cattle  was 
known*  The  role  is  in  Latin,  and  gelt  hogs  are 
termed  porcelli  cunucbi.  Mention  is  alfo  made  of 
chickens,  which  were  not  common  on  Englifh 
tables  at  that  time.    Olive  oil  is  alfo  mentioned. 

In  this  progrefs,  cooks,  we  may  believe,  came  to 
make  a  figure.  Hollinfhed  obferves,  that  ttie  no- 
bility, reje#ing  their  own  cookery,  employed  a$ 
cooks  mufical-headed  Frenchmen  and  ftrangers,  a* 
he  terips  them.  He  fays,  that  even  merchants, 
when  they  g^ve  a  feaft,  reje&ed  butcher's  meat  a* 
unworthy  of  their  tables ;  having  jellies  of  all  co- 
lours, and  in  all  figures,  reprefepting  flowers,  trees, 
beafts,  fifb,  fowl,  and  frijit.  Henry  Wardlaw, 
Archbifhop  of  St  Andrews,  obferving  the  refine- 
inents  in  cookery  introduced  by  James  I.  of  Scot* 
Jand,  who  ha£  been  eighteen  years  a  prifoner  in 
England,  exclaimed  again!}  the  abufe  in  a  parlia- 
ment held  at  Pertly  1433  :  l*e  qbtained  a  law,  re- 
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{training  fuperfluous  diet ;  and  prohibiting  the  ufe  of 
baked  meat  to  any  under  the  degree  of  gentlemen, 
and  permitting  it  to  gentlemen  on  feftival-days  on- 
ly ;  which  baked  meat,  fays  the  bifhopf  was  never 
before  feen  in  Scotland.  The  peafants  in,  Sicily 
legale  themfelves  with  ice  during  fummer.  They 
fey,  that  fcarcity  of,  fnow  would  be  more  grievous 
to  them  than  fcarcity  of  corn  or  of  wine.  Such 
progrefs  has  luxury  made,  even  among  the  popu- 
lace. People  of  fafhion  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
who  employ  their  whole  thoughts  on  luxurious  li- 
ving, would  be  furprifed  to  be  told,  that  they  are 
ftill  deficient  in  that  art.  In  order  to  advance 
luxury  of  the  table  to  the  acme  of  perfection,  there 
ought  to  be  a  cook  for  every  difh,  as  in  ancient 
I^gypt  there  was  a  phyfician  for  every  difeafe. 

Barbarous  nations,  being  great  eaters,  are  fond 
pf  large  joints  of  meats ;  and  love  of  (how  retains 
great  joints  in  fafbion,  even  after  meals  become 
more  moderate :  a  wild  boar  was  roafted  whole  for 
a  fupper-difh  to  Anthony  and  Cleopatra ;  and  duf- 
fed with  poultry  ?md  wild-fowl,  it  was  a  favourite 
jlilh  at  Rome,  termed  the  Trojan  boar,  in  allufion 
to  the  Trojan  horfc.  The  hofpitality  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons  was  fometimes  exerted  in  roafting  an 
px  whole.  Great  joints  are  left  off  gradually,  as 
people  become  more  and  more  delicate  in  eating. 
Jn  France,  great  joints  are  lefs  in  ufe  than  former- 
ly; and. in  England,  the  enormous  furloin,  for* 
tperly  the  pride  of  tlie  nation,  \s  now  in  polite  fa* 

milies 
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'milies  banifhed  to  the  fide^board.  In  China, 
where  manners  are  carried  to  a  high  degree  x)f  re- 
finement, difhes  are  compofed  Entirely  of  minced 
meat*.  -'•*    •'/ '  •"   :{;  :-'  :     '"  ■- 

\  In  early  times,,  pfeople  were  ho  feft  plain  in  their 
hmifes  than  in  their  food.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
fixteeiitlT  century,  when  Hollitifhed  wrote,  the 
people  of  England'  Were  beginning  to  build  with 
brick  and'ftofie.  Formerly  houfes  were  made  of 
timber  pofts,  'wattled  together  knd  plaftered  with 
clay  to  keep  out  the  cold:  the  roof  was  ftraw, 
fedge,  or  reed.  It  was  an  obfervation  of  a  Spa- 
niard in  Queen  Mary's  days,'"  Thefe  Englifh  have 
**  theilr  houfes  of  (licks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  as 
**  well  as  the  Ring/*  Hollinfhed  mentioning  mul- 
titudes of  chimneys  lately  ere&ed,  obferves,  upon 
the  authority  of  forrie  old  men,  that  iti  their  young- 
er days  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  iffo 
many,  in  mod  uplandifh  towns  of  the  realm,  reli- 
gious houfes  and  manor-places  of  their  lords  ex- 
cepted ;  but  that  each  made  his  fire  againft  a  rere- 

dofle 

*  The  fize  of  an  animal  may  be  abridged  by  fpare  diet  t 
but  its  ftrength  and  vigour  are  not  abridged  in  proportion. 
Our  highlandcrs  live  very  poorly ;  and  yet  are  a  hardy  race. 
The'  horfes  bred  in  that  mountainous  country  are  of  a  dimi- 
nutive fize ;  but  no  other  horfes  can  bear  fo  much  fatigue. 
Camels  in  the  defarts  of  Arabia  are  trained  to  long  abftinence. 
They  are  loaded  more  and  more  a^  they  grow  up  ;  and  their 
food  is  diminifhed  in  proportion.  Plenty  of  fucculent  food 
raifes  an  animal  to  its  greateft  fize ;  but  its  folids  are  foft  and 
flexible  in  proportion  to  its  fize. 


dofle  in  the  hall,  where  hfe*  dined',  arid  dreffed  hi$ 
meat.  From  Lord  Northumberland's  houfishold- 
book,  it  would  feem  that  grates  Were  unknown  at 
that  time,  and  that  they  bUrnt  their  coil'  uport  the 
hearth : '  a  certain  > funv  is  -allotted  for  -pfrrehafirig 
wood  ;  becatHfe,  fey-s the  book,  coalstvill  iiot  burn 
'without  it.  There*  is  alfo  d  certain  film  'allotted 
for  ptirchafing  charcoal,that  the  fmoke  of  the  fea- 
coal  might  not hurt  the  arras.  In  the  fourteenth 
•century,  fthe  houfes  of  private  perforin  Paris,  as 
•well  as  in' London,  were  of  wood.  Mfcrrifori,  who 
wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  Century;  fays, 
that- at  London  the  houfes  of  the  citizens  were  ve- 
ry narrow  irt  the  ftreet- front,  five  or  fix*  ftories 
-high,  commonly  of  wood  and  clay  with  plafter. 
The  ftreets 'of  Paris,  not  being  paved,  were  cover- 
ed with  mtid  ;  and  yet  for  a»  woman  to  travel  thefe 
Greets  iri  a  cart,  tffefc  held  art  article  of  luxury,  and 
as  'fuch  prohibited  'by  Philip  the  Fair.  Paris  is 
enlarged  two-thirds  fince  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
♦though  at  that  tirtie  itwas  perhaps  no  lefs  popu- 
lous than  at  prefent.         -    r    .    *  ' 

People  were  equally  plain  in  their  houfehold- 
furniture.  While  money  was  fcarce,  fervants  got 
land  inftead  of  wages.  An  old  tenure  in  England, 
binds  the  vaffal  to  find  ft  raw- for  the  King's  bed, 
and  hay  for  his  horfe.  :  Fitfm  Lord  Northumber^ 
:IandV  houfehold-book,  rrientioned  abovtf,  it  ap- 
pears,/that  the  linen  allowed  for  a  whole;  year 
am&unted  to  no  more'but  tfev*nty,ell$j;  $£•  which 
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there  were  to  be  eight  table-cloths  (no  napkins) 
for  his  Lord  (hip' s  table,  and  two  towels  for  waih- 
ing  bis  face  and  hands.    Pewter  veffcls  were  pro- 
hibited to  be  hired,  except  on  Chriftmas,  Eafier, 
St  George's  day,  and  Whitfunday.     Hollinfhed 
mentions  his  converfing  with  old  men,  who  re- 
marked many  alterations  in  England  within  their 
remembrance ;  that  their  fathers,  and  they  them* 
felves  formerly,  had  nothing  to  fleep  on  but  a  ftraw 
pallet,  with  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow ;  a  pillow, 
faid  they,  being  thought  meet  only  for. a  woman 
in  childbed  ;  and  that  if  a  man  in  feven  years  af- 
ter marriage  could  purchafe  a  flock-bed,  and  a 
fack  of  chaff  to  reft  his  bead  upon,  he  thought 
himfelf  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town ; 
who  peradventure  lay  feldora  on  a  bed  entirely 
of  feathers.    Another  thing  they  remarked,  was 
change  of  houfehold-veffitfs  from  timber  plates  in- 
to pewter,  and  from  wooden  fppons  into  tin  or 
Hirer* 

Nor  were  they  lefs  plain  in  their  drefs.  By  an 
ad  of  Parliament  in  Scotland,  anno  2429,  none 
were  permitted  to  wear  filk  or  coftly  furs,  but 
knights  and  lords  of  ooo  marks  yearly  rent.  But 
luxury  in  drefs  advanced  fo  faft,  that,  by  another 
ad,  anno  1457*  the  fame  drefs  was  permitted  to 
aldermen,  bailies,  and  other  good  worthy  men 
within  burgh.  And  by  a  third  aft,  anno  1471,  it 
was  permitted  to  gentlemen  of  L.  100  yearly  rent. 
JJy  a  futnptuarylaw  in  Scotland*  anno  1621,  cloth 

of 


of  gold  and  filter,  gold  and  filver  lace,  velvet, 
fatin,  artd  other  filk  ftufls,  were  prohibited  except 
to  noblemen*  their  wives  and  children,  to  lords  of 
parliament,  prelates,  privy  councillors,  lords  of 
manors,  judges,  magistrates  of  towns,  and  to  thofe 
who-  have  6000  merks  of  yearly  rent.  Such  dif- 
tin&ions,  withr  refpcft  to  land  efpecially,  are  invi- 
dious ;  nor  can  tbey  ever  be  kept  up.  James,  the 
firft  Britiih  monarch,  was,  during  infancy,  com- 
mitted to  the  Dowager-Countefs  of  Mar,  who  had 
been  educated  in  France.  The  King  being  feixed 
with  a  cholic  in  the  night- time,  his  houfehold  fer- 
vants  flew  to  his  bed-chamber,  men  and  women, 
naked  as  they  were  barn  }  the  Countefs  only  bad 
a  (mock. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  imports 
into  England  were. not  the  feventh  part  of  the  ex- 
ports. Our  exports  at  that  time  were  not  the  fe- 
venth part  of  our  prefent  exports ;  and  yet  our 
luxury  is  fuch,  that,  with  all  our  political  regula- 
tions, it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  balance  of  trade 
is  preferved  in  our  favour. 

Men,  in  different  ages,  differ  widely  in  their 
notions  of  luxury :  every  new  objeft  of  fenfual 
gratification,  and  every  indulgence  beyond  what 
is  ufual,  are  commonly  termed  luxury;  and  ceafe 
to  be  luxury  when  they  turn  habitual.  Thus  eve- 
ry hiftorian,  ancient  and  modern,  while  he  in- 
veighs againft  the  luxury  of  his  own  times,  won- 
ders at  former  hiftoriajis  for  chara&erifing  as  luxu- 
ry 
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ry  what  he  confiders  as  <jtfnvenienc*es;  merely,  or 
rational,  improvements.  Hear  the  .Roman  hifto- 
rian,  talking  of  the  war  that  his  countrymen  car- 
ried on  fuccefsfully  ^  agaioft  Antiochus  King  of 
Syria :  f*  Luxuriae  enim  pe'regrina^  origo  ab  ex- 
"  ercitu  Afiatieo  inveda  urbem  ^ft;  It  primum 
"  lecftos  aerates,  veftem  ftragulam  ptetiofam,  pla- 
"  gulas  et  alia  textilia,  tt  quae  turn  magnificae  fu- 
"  pelleftilis  habebantuiv  monopodia  et  abacos  Ro- 
u  mam  adve&erunt*  *  Tttfic  pfaltriae,  fambufiftriae- 
"  que,  et  convivalia  ludionum  obleftamenta  addi- 
"  ta  epulis :  epulae  quoqoe  ipfae  et  cilra  et  fumpti* 
"  majore  ad  paean  ccEptaa  :  tutn  coquws,  viliffi- 
"  mum  antiquis  rnancipium  aeftimatione  et  ufu, 
"  in  pretio  elfe  :  et,  quod  minifterium  fuerat,  ars> 
•'  haberi  csepta. :  Vix  tainen  ilia,  quae  turn  con- 
"  fpuriebantur,  femina  erant  future  hixurise*.,r 

'  Houfebold- 

*  "  For  the  Afiatic  foldiers  firft  introduced  into  Rome  the 
*'  foreign  luxury.  They  firft  brought  with  them  beds  orna-< 
"  mented  with  brazen  feulptures,  painted  coverings*  curtains 
"  and  tapeftry,  and  what  were  then  efteemed  magnificent  fur- 
- "  niture*  fide*boards,  and  tables  with  one  foot.  Then  to  the 
"  luxury  of  our  feafts  were  added  tinging  girls,  female  play- 
*'  ers  on  the  lute,  and  morris-dancers :  greater  care  and  ex- 
*'  pence  wfere  beftowed  upon  our  entertainments :  the  cook, 
"  whom  our  forefathers  reckoned  the  meaneft  flave,  became 
"  now  in  high  efteem  and  requeft ;  and  what  was  formerly  at 
"  fervile  employment,  was  now  exalted  into  a  fcience.  All 
«' .  thefe,  however,  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  jeckoned  the  feeds  or 
'«  buds  of  the  luxury  of  after  times." — Tit.  Liv.  lib^  xxxix, 
cap.  6. 
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Houfehold- furniture  at  Roipe  muft  at  that  1. pe- 
riod have  been  wonderfully  plain,  when  a  carpet* 
and  a  one- footed,  table  were  reckoned  articles  of 
luxury.    When  the  gelding  of- hulls'  and  rams  was1 
firft  pradifed,  it  was  probably  confidered  as  abo± 
mjnable  luxury,     Galvangs  Fiaroma,  who  in  the 
fourteenth  ceptury  wrote  a;  hiftoty  of  Milari,  bis- 
native  country,  pomplains,  that  iq  his  time  plain  1U 
ving  had  given  way  to  luxury  and  extravagance; 
He  fjegrets  the  times  ^f  Frederic  Barbaroffa  and 
Frederic  I  J.  when  .the  inhabitant*  d£  Milan,  a  great* 
capital,  had  but  three  flefh  n}eals  ia  a  week,  when 
wine  \ya$  a  rarity,  when  the  better  fort  made  ufe 
of ,  dried  wood  for  candles,  and  \*fhe}i  their  ihirts* 
wejfcjof  jferge,  linen  beittg  confined  to  perfonsiof 
the;Jiighqft  rank.    "  Matters,'?  feyshe,  V  are  wqiw 
*'  derfully  changed  :  linen  is  a^  common  wear;:  the* 
*'.  women  drefs  in  filk*  ornamented  frequently  with* 
Mgpld  and  filvjer;  and  they  wear  gold  pendants* 
M  a,t  theirears*". :  A  hiftorian  of  the  prefent  times- 
would  laugh. at  Fiamma,  for  dating  as  articles  off 
luxury  what  are  no  more  but  decent  for  a  tradefv 
man  and  his  wife.     John  Muffo,  a  native  of  Lorn-- 
bardy,  who  alfo  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
declaims  againft  the  luxury,  of  his  cotemporaries;- 
particularly  againft  that  o£  the  citizens  of  Plagen- 
tia  his  countrymen,    "  Luxury  of  the  table,' '  fays 
he,  "of,dref$,  of  hQufes  and  houfehold-furniture; 
#<4  in  Placentia,-  began  to,  creep  in  , after  .the  year 
"  1300.    Hpufes.have  at  prefent  halls,  rooms  with 

"  chimneys, 
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"  chimneys,  porticos,  wells,  gardens,  and  many? 
u  other  conveniences,  unknown  to  our  anc<ftoi$« 
*  A  houfe  that  has  now  many  chimneys,  had 
"  none  in  the  laft  age.  The  fire  was  placed  in  the 
"  middle  of  the  houfe,  without  any  vent  for  the 
"  fmoke  but  the  tiles :  all  the  family  fat  round  it, 
"  and  the  viftuals  were  dreffed  there.  The  ex- 
u  pence  of  houfehold-furniture  is  ten  times  great- 
"  er  than  it  was  fixty  years  ago.  The  tafte  for 
"  fucb  expence  comes  to  us  from  France,  from. 
"  Flanders,  and  from  Spain.  Eating  tables,  for- 
"  xnerly  but  twelve  inches  long*  are  now  grown 
u  to  eighteen.  They  have  table-cloths,  with  cup% 
"  (jpoons,  and  forks,  of  filver,  and  large  knives. 
"  Beds  have  filk  coverings  and  curtains.  They 
"  have  got  candles  of  tallow  or  wax  in  candle- 
**  flicks  of  iron  or  copper.  Almoft  every  where 
*♦  there  are  two  fires,  one  for  the  chamber,  and  one 
44  for  the  kitchen.  Confeftions  have  come  greatly 
"  in  ufe,  and  fenfuality  regards  no  expence." 
Hollinfhed  exclaims  againft  the  luxury  and  effe- 
minacy that  prevailed  in  his  time.  "  In  times 
"  paft,"  fays  he,  "  men  were  contented  to  dwell 
"  in  houfes  builded  of  fallow,  willow,  plumtree, 
u  or  elm ;  fo  that  the  ufe  of  oak  was  dedicated  to 
44  churches,  religious  houfes,  princes  palaces,  noble- 
"  mens  lodgings,  and  navigation.  But  now,  thefe 
M  are  reje&ed,  and  nothing  but  oak  any  whit  re- 
"  garded.  And  yet  fee  the  change ;  for  when  our 
"  houfes  were  buiktal  of  willow,  then  had  we 

\  «  oakeo 
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44  oaken  men  ;  but  now  that  our  houfes  are  made 
44  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only  become  willow,  but 
44  many,  through  Perfian  delicacy  crept  in  among 
44  us,  altogether  of  ftraw,  which  is  a  fore  altera- 
"  tion.  In  thofe  days,  the  courage  of  the  owner 
"  was  a  fufficient  defence  to  keep  the  houfe  in 
44  fafety ;  but  now,  the  affurance  of  the  timber, 
"  double  doors,  locks  and  bolts,  muft  defend  the 
44  man  from  robbing.  Now,  have  we  many  chim- 
"  neys^  and  our  tenderlings  complain  of  rheums, 
44  catarrhs,  and  pofes.  Then,  had  we  none  but 
"  rere-doffes,  and  our  heads  did  never  ake.  For 
"  as  the  fmoke  in  thofe  days  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
44  fufficient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  houfe  y 
44  fo  it  was  reputed  a  fat  better  medicine  to  keep 
"  the  goodman  and  his  family  from  the  quack  or 
44  pofe,  wherewith  very  few  were  then  acquaints 
44  ed."  Not  many  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
French  wine,  in  Edinburgh  taverns,  was  prefented 
to  the  guefts  in  a  fmall  tin  vefTel,  meafuring  about 
an  Englilh  pint.  A  fingle  drinking  glafs  ferved  a 
company  the  whole  evening  ;  and  the  firff  perfons 
who  infilled  for  a  clean  glafs  with  every  new  pint, 
were  accufed  of  luxury.  A  knot  of  Highlanders 
benighted,  wrapped  themfelves  up  in  their  plaids, 
and  lay  down  in  the  fhow  to  fleep.  A  young  gen- 
tleman making  up  a  ball  of  fnow,  ufed  it  for  a 
pillow.  His  father  *,  linking  away  the  ball  with 
Vol.  I.  I  i  his 

*  Sir  Evan  p^rneron. 
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his  foot,  "  What,  Sir,"  fays  he,  "  are  you  turning 
"  effeminate  ?"     Crantz,  defcribing  the  kingdom 
of  Norway  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  has  the 
following  refle&ion  :  ."  Robuftiflimos  educat  viros, 
"  qui,  niilla  frugum  luxuria  moliti,  faepius  impug- 
"  nant  alios  quam  impugnantur*  ."  In  the  moun- 
tainous ifland  of  Rum,  one  of  the  Weftern  Jflands  of 
Scotland,  the  corn  produced  ferves  the  inhabitants 
hut  a  few  months  in  winter.    The  reft  of  the  year 
they  live  on  flefti,  fifh,  and   milk ;    and  yet  are 
healthy  and  long-lived.     In  the  year  1768,  a  man 
died  there  aged  103,  who  was  50  years  old  before 
he  ever  tafted  bread.    This  old  man  frequently  ha- 
rangued upon  the  plain  fare  of  former  times  ;  find- 
ing fault  with  his  neighbours    for   indulging  in 
bread,  and  upbraiding  them  for  toiling  like  flaves 
to  produce  fuch  an  unneceffary  artiole  of  luxury. 
The  inhabitants   of   Canada,   before    they  were 
known  to  Europeans,  were  but  thinly  clothed  in  a 
bitter  cold  climate-     They  had  no  covering  but  a 
fmgle  fkin,  girded  about  them  with  a  belt  of  lea- 
ther.    The  coarfe  woollen  cloth  which  they  were 
taught  to  wear  by  the  French,  raifed  bitter  lamen- 
tations in  their  old  men  for  increafe  of  luxijry  and 
decline  of  manners. 

Thug,  every  one  exclaims  againft  the  luxury  of 
the  prefent  times,  judging  more  favourably  of  the 

paft; 

*  "  It  produces  a  mod  robuft  race  of  men,  who  are  ener- 
*1  yated  by  no  luxury  of  food,  and  are  more  prone  to  attack 
*'  and  harafs  their  neighbours^  thai)  fubjefled  to  their  at- 
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paft ;  as  if  what  is  luxury  at  prefent,  would  ceafe 
to  be  luxury  when  it  becomes  cuftomary.  What 
is  the  foundation  of  a  fentiment  fo  univerfal  ?  In 
point  of  dignity,  corporeal  pleafures  are  the  loweft 
of  all  that  belong  to  our  nature ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  perfons  of  delicacy  diffemble  the  pleafure  they 
have  in  eating  and  drinking  #.  When  corporeal 
pleafure  is  indulged  to  excefs,  it  is  not  only  low, 
but  mean.  But  as,  in  judging  of  things  that  ad- 
mit of  degrees,  comparifon  is  the  ordinary  ftand- 
ard ;  every  refinement  in  corporeal  pleafure  be- 
yond what  is  cuftomary,  is  held  to  be  a  blameable 
excefs,  below  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Fo* 
that  reafon,  every  improvement  in  living  is. pro- 
nounced to  be  luxury  while  recent,  and  drops  that 
chara&er  when  it  comes  into  common  ufe.  for 
the  fame  reafon,  what  is  moderation  in  the  capital, 
is  efteemed  luxury  in  a  country -town.  Doth  lu- 
xury then  depend  entirely  on  comparifon  ?  is  there 
no  other  foundation  for  diftinguifhing  moderation 
from  excefs  ?    This  will  hardly  be  maintained. 

This  fubjeft  is  rendered  obfcure  by  giving  dif- 
ferent meanings  to  the  term  luxury.  A  French 
writer  holds  every  fort  of  food  to  be  luxury  but 
raw  flefh  and  acorns,  which  were  the  original  food 
of  favages  ;  and  every  fort  of  covering  to  be  lu- 
xury but  fkins,  which  were  their  original  cloath- 
ing.  According  to  that  definition,  the  plough,  the 
fpade,  the  loom,  are  all  of  them  inftruments  of 

I  i  2  luxury  j 

*  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  356.  edit.  5. 
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luxury ;  in  which  view,  he  juftly  extols  luxury  to 
the  Ikies.     We  are  born  naked,  becaufe  we  can 
clothe  ourfelves ;  and  artificial  cloathing  is  to  man 
as  much  in  the  order  of  nature,  as  hair  or  feathers 
are  to  other  animals.     But  whatever  accords  to 
the  common  nature  of  man,  is  right ;  and  for  that 
reafon  cannot  in  a  proper  fenfe  be  termed  luxury* 
Shoes  are  a  refinement  from  walking  barefoot; 
and  Voltaire,  taking  this  refinement  to  be  luxury, 
laughs  at  thofe  who  declaim  againft  luxury.     Let 
every  man  enjoy  the  privilege  of  giving  his  own 
meaning  to  words  i  but  when  a  man  deviates  fo 
far  from  their  ufual  meaning,  the  negledl  to  define 
them  is  inexcufable.     In  common  language  and  in 
common  apprehenfion,  luxury  always  implies  a 
faulty  excefs ;  and  upon  that  account,  is  condemn- 
ed by  all  writers,  fuch  only  excepted  as  affed  to 
be  lingular. 

Faulty  excefs  is  clearly  one  branch  of  the  defi? 
nition  of  luxury.  Another  is,  that  the  excefs  muft 
be  habitual :  a  fingle  act  of  intemperance,  how- 
ever faulty,  is  not  denominated  luxury  2  reitera- 
tion inuft  be  fo  frequept,  as  to  become  a  confirmed 
habit. 

Nor  are  thefe  particulars  all  that  enter  into  the 
definition  of  luxury.  There  are  many  pleafures, 
however  intemperate  or  habitual,  that  are  not 
branded  with  that  odious  name.  Mental  pleafure, 
fuch  as  arifes  from  fentiment  or  reafoning,  falls 
pot  within  the  verge  of  luxury,  to  whatever  ex- 
pels 
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cefs  indulged.  If  to  relieve  merit  in  diftrefs  be 
luxury,  it  is  only  fo  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe :  nor 
is  it  deemed  luxury  in  a  damfel  of  fifteen  to  perufe 
love-novels  from  morning  till  evening.  Luxury  is 
confined  to  the  external  fenfes :  nor  does  it  belong 
to  every  one  of  thefe :  the  fine  arts  have  no  rela- 
tion to  luxury.  A  man  is  not  even  faid  to  be  lu- 
xurious, merely  for  indulging  in  drefs,  or  in  fine 
furniture.  Hollinfhed  inveighs  againft  drinking- 
glafies  as  an  article  of  luxury.  At  that  rate,  a 
houfe  adorned  with  fine  \  i&ures  or  ftatues,  would 
be  an  imputation  on  the  proprietor.  Thus,  palling 
in  review  every  pieafure  of  external  fenfe,  we  find, 
that  in  proper  language  the  term  luxury  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  any  pieafure  of  the  eye  or  ear.  That 
term  is  confined  to  the  pleafures  of  tafte^  touch, 
and  fmell,  which  appear  as  exifting  at  the  organ 
of  fenfe,  and  upon  that  account  are  held  to  be 
merely  corporeal  *. 

Having  thus  circumfcribed  our  fubjeft  within 
its  propejr  bounds,  the  important  point  that  re- 
mains to  be  afcertained  is,  Whether  we  have  any 
rule  for  determining  what  excefs  in  corporeal  piea- 
fure may  juftly  be  denominated  faulty.  About 
that  point  we  are  at  no  lofs.  Though  our  prefent 
life  be  a  ftate  of  trial,  yet  our  Maker  has  kindly 
indulged  us  in  every  pieafure  that  is  not  hurtful 
to  the  mind  nor  to  the  body ;  and  therefore  no 
excefs  but  what  is  hurtful  falls  under  the  cenfure 

Ii3  of 

*  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  Introdu&ion. 
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of  being  luxurious :  it  is  faulty,  as  a  tranfgreffion 
of  felf-duty ;  and,  as  fuch,  is  condemned  by  the 
moral  fenfe.  The  moft  violent  declaimer  again  ft 
luxury  will  not  affirm,  that  bread  is  luxury,  or  a 
fnow-ball  ufed  for  a  pillow :  thefe  are  innocent, 
becaufe  they  do  no  harm.  As  little  will  it  be  af- 
firmed, that  dwelling  houfes,  more  capacious  than 
thofe  originally  built,  ought  to  be  condemned  as 
luxury  ;  feeing  they  contribute  to  cheerfulnefs  as 
well  as  to  health.  The  plague,  fome  centuries 
ago,  made  frequent  vilits  to  London,  promoted  by 
air  ftagnating  in  narrow  ftreets  and  fmall  houfes. 
From  the  great  fire  anno  1666,  when  the  houfes 
and  ftreets  were  enlarged,  the  plague  has  not  once 
been  in  London. 

.  Man  confifts  of  foul  and  body,  fo  intimately 
connected,  that  the  one  cannot  be  at  eafe  while 
the  other  fuffers.  In  order  to  have  mens  fana  in 
corpore  fano,  it  is  neceffary  to  ftudy  the  health  of 
both :  bodily  health  fupports  the  mind  ;  and  no- 
thing tends  more  than  cheerfulnefs  to  fupport  the 
body,  even  under  a  difeafe.  To  preferve  this 
complicated  machine  in  order,  certain  exercifes 
are  proper  for  the  body,  and  certain  for  the  mind ; 
which  ought  never  to  incroach  the  one  on  the 
other.  Much  motion  and  bodily  exercife  tend  to 
make  us  robuft;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mind 
is  ftarved  :  much  reading  and  reflection  fortify  the 
mind,  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  body  is  ftarved. 
Nor  is  this  all :    excefs  in  either  is  deftru&ive  to 

both ; 
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both  ;  for  exercife  to6  violent,  whether  of  mind 
or  body,  wears  the  rriachine.  Indolence,  on  the 
other  hand,  relaxes  the  machine,  and  renders  it 
weak  or  ufelefs.  Bodily  indolence  breeds  the 
gout,  the  gravel,  and  many  other  difeafes :  nor  is 
mental  indolence  lefs  pernicious,  for  it  breeds 
peeviftinefs  and  pufillanimity.  Thus  health,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  is  beft  preferved  by  moderate 
exercife.  And  hence  a  general  propofition,  That 
every  indulgence  in  corporeal  pleafure,  which  fa- 
vours either  too  violent  or  too  languid  exercife, 
whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  hurtful,  and  eonfe- 
quently  is  luxury  in  its  proper  fenfe.  It  is  fcarce 
neceffary  to  be  added,  that  every  fuch  indulgence 
is  condemned  by  the  moral  fenfe;  of  which  eve- 
ry man  can  bear  teftimony  from  what  he  himfelf 
feels. 

Too  great  indulgence  in  corporeal  pleafure  fel- 
dom  prompts  violent  exercife ;  but  inftances  are 
without  number,  of  its  relaxing  even  that  mode- 
rate degree  of  exercife  which  is  healthful  both  to 
mind  and  body.  This,  in  particular,  is  the  cafe 
of  too  great  indulgence  in  eating  or  drinking: 
fuch  indulgence,  creating  a  habitual  appetite  for 
more  than  nature  requires,  loads  the  ftom&ch,  de- 
preffes  the  fpirits ;  and  brings  on  a  habit  of  lift- 
lefnefs  and  inactivity,  which  renders  men  cowardly 
and  effeminate  *.  And  what  does  the  epicure  gain  » 
I  i  4  by 

*  Luxury  and  felfiflinefs  render  men  cowards.    People  who 
are  attached  to  riches  or  to  fenfual  pleafure,  cannot  think, 

without 
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by  fuch  excefs  ?    In  a  grand  palace,  the  matter  oc- 
cupies not  a  greater  fpace  than  his  meaneft  do- 
meftic ;    and  brings  to  his  mod  fumptuous   feaft 
perhaps  lefs  appetite  than  any  of  his  guefts.      Sa- 
tiety withal  makes  him  lofe  the  relifh  even  of  ra- 
rities, which  afford  to  others  a  poignant  pleafure. 
Liften  to  a  fp rightly  writer  handling  this  fubje£L 
"  Le  peuple  ne  s'ennuie  guerre,  fa  vie  eft  a&ive  ; 
"  fi  fes  amufemens  ne  font  pas   varies,  ils   font 
u  rares ;  beaucoup  de  jours  de  fatigue  lui  font  gou- 
"  ter  avec  d61ices  quelques  jours  de  fetes.      Une 
"  alternative  de  longs  travaux  et  de  courts  loifirs 
"  tient  lieu  d'affaifonement  aux  plaifirs  de  fon 
"  6tat.     Pour  les  riches,  leur  grand  fleau  c'eft 
"  Tennui:   au  fein  de  tant  d'amufemens  rafiem- 
"  bids  &  grands  fraix,  au  milieu  de  tant  de  gens 
"  concourans  a  leur  plaire,  P  ennui  les  confume  et 
"  les  tue;    ils  pafTent  leur  vie  k  le  fuir  et  a  en 
"  fetre  atteints ;  ils  font  accabl6s  de  fon  poids  in- 
"  fupportable ;     les    femmes,    fur-tout,    qui   ne 
"  favent  plus  s'occuper,  ni  s'amufer,  en  font  d£- 
"  vordes  fous  le  nom   de  vapeurs*"      RouJJeau, 
Entile.    What  enjoyment,  then,  h^ve  the  opulent 
above  others  ?    Let  them  bellow  their  riches  in 
making  others  happy :    benevoietice  will  double 
their  own  happinefs  j  firft,  in  the  direct  a&  of  do- 
ing 

without  horror,  of  abandoning  them.  A  Virtuous  man  con- 
fiders  himfelf  as  placed  here  in  order  to  obey  the  will  of  his 
Maker:  he  performs  his  duty,  and  is  ready  to  quit  his  poft 
upon  the  firft  fummons* 
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ing  good ;  and  next,  in  refle&ing  upon  the  good 
they  have  done,  the  moft  delicate  of  all  feafts. 

Had  the  Englifti  continued  Pagans,  they  would 
have  invented  a  new  deity  to  prefide  over  cookery, 
I  fay  it  with  regret,  but  mud  fay  it,  that  a  luxu- 
rious table,  covered  with  every  dainty,  feems  to 
be  their  favourite  idol.  A  minifter  of  ftate  never 
withftands  a  feaft ;  and  the  link  that  unites  thofe 
in  oppofition,  is  the  cramming  one  another  *.  I 
ihall  not  be  furprifed  to  hear,  that  the  cramming 
a  miftrefs  has  become  the  moft  faftrionable  mode 
of  courtftiip.  Luxury  in  eating  is  not  unknown  in 
their  univerfities ;  the  only  branch  of  education  that 
feldom  proves  abortive.  It  has  not  efcaped  obfer- 
vation,.  that  between  the  1740  and  1770,  no  fewer 
than  fix  Mayors  of  London  died  in  office,  a  great- 
er number  than  in  the  preceding  500  years  :  fuch 
havoc  doth  luxury  in  eating  make  among  the  fons 
of  Albion  f%  How  different  the  manners  of  their 
forefathers !  Bonduca  their  Queen,,  ready  to  en- 
gage the  Romans  in  a  pitched  battle,  encouraged- 
her  army  with  a  pathetic  fpeech,  urging  in  par- 
ticular 

*  This  was  compofed  in  the  year  1770. 

f  Suicide  is  not  influenced  by  foggy  air ;  for  it  is  not  more 
frequent  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln  or  Eflex,  than  in  other  parts 
of  England.  A  habit  of  daily  excefs  in  eating  and 'drinking, 
with  intervals  of  downy  eafe,  relax  every  mental  fpring.  The 
man  flags  in  his  fpirits,  becomes  languid  and  low  :  nothing 
moves  him :  every  connexion  with  the  world  is  diffolved  :  a 
tedium  vita  enfues ;  and  then—* 
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ticular  the  following  confideration :  "  The  great 
"  advantage  we  have  over  them  is,  that  they  can- 
"  not,  like  us,  bear  hunger,  thirft,  heat,  nor  cold. 
"  They  muft  have  fine  bread,  wine,  and  warm 
"  houfes :  every  herb  and  root  fatisfies  our  hun- 
u  ger;  water  fupplies  the  want  of  wine;  and 
"  every  tree  is  to  us  a  warm  houfe  (a)*." 

If  it  fhould  be  afferted,  that  no  excefsjn  eating 
or  drinking  is  better  entitled  to  be  termed  luxury, 
than  the  univerfal  ufe  of  fermented  liquors,  re- 
je&ing  water  entirely,  the  propofition  would  be 
ridiculed,  as  proceeding  from  fome  low-fpirited 
afcetic.  Water,  it  will  be  faid,  is  indeed  the  ori- 
ginal drink  of  animals,  and  a  wholefofne  drink  it 
is.  But  why  deny  to  the  ingenuity  of  man  im- 
•  provements  in  nourifhment,  as  well  as  in  habita- 
tion and  clothing  ?  I  grant  there  can  be  no  rea- 
fonable  obje&ion  to  fermented  liquors,  ufed  as  a 
delicacy,  by  people  of  eafy  fortune.  But  what  I 
condemn,  is  their  being  the  fole  drink  of  all  ranks, 
not  even  excepting  thofe  who  live  on  charity. 
Confider  the  quality  of  animal  and  vegetable  food 
that  can  be  produced  on  land  employed  entirely  in 
railing  vines,  barley,  and  other  materials  of  fer- 
mented 

(a)  Dion  Caffius. 

*  Providence  has  provided  the  gout  as  a  beacon  on  the 
rock  of  luxury  to  warn  againft  it.  But  in  vain  :  during  dit 
trefs,  vows  of  temperance  are  made :  during  the  intervals, 
thefe  vows  are  forgot.  Luxury  has  gained  too  much  ground 
in  this  ifland,  to  be  retrained  by  admonition. 
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merited  liquors.  The  exiftence  of  many  thou- 
fands  is  annually  prevented  by  that  fpecies  of 
luxury. 

The  indulging  in  down-beds,  foft  pillows,  and 
eafy  feats,  is  a  fpecies  of  luxury  ;  becaufe  it  tends 
to  enervate  the  body,  and  to  render  it  unfit  for  fa- 
tigue. Some  London  ladies  employ  an  operator  for 
pairing  their  nails.  Two  young  women  of  high 
quality,  who  were  fitters,  employed  a  fervant  with 
"  foft  hands  to  raife  them  gently  out  of  bed  in  a 
morning.  Nothing  lefs  than  all-powerful  vanity 
can  make  fuch  perfons  fubmit  to  the  fatigues  of  a 
toilet :  how  can  they  ever  think  of  fubmitting  to 
the  horrid  pangs  of  child-bearing  !  In  the  hot  cli- 
mates of  Afia,  people  of  rank  are  rubbed  and  chaf- 
fed twice  a-day ;  which,  befide  being  pleafant,  is 
neceffary  for  health,  by  moving  the  blood  in  a  hot 
country,  where  floth  and  indolence  prevail.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  curried,  bathed,  and  oil- 
ed, daily ;  though  they  had  not  the  fame  excufe 
for  that  pra&ice  :  it  was  luxury  in  them,  though 
not  in  the  Afiatics. 

Nations,  where  luxury  is  unknown,  are  troubled 
with  few-  difeafes,  and  have  few  phyficians  by  pro- 
feffion.  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  women  and 
flaves  were  the  only  phyficians,  becaufe  vegetables 
were  the  chief  food  of  the  people ;  who  befide  were 
conftantly  employed  in  war  or  in  hufbandty. 
When  luxury  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  their 

difeafes 
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difeafes  multiplied,  and  phyfic  became  a  liberal 
profeffion. 

With  refpeft  to  exercife,  the  various  machines 
that  have  been  invented  for  executing  every  fort 
of  work,  render  bodily  ftrength  of  lefs  importance 
than  formerly.     This  change  is  favourable  to  men- 
tal operations,  without  hurting  bodily  health.  The 
travelling  on  horfeback,  though  a  lefs  vigorous 
exertion  of  ftrength  than  walking,  is  not  luxury, 
becaufe  it  is  a  healthful  exercife.     I  dare  not  fay 
fo  much  for  wheel-carriages :  a  fpring-coach,  rol- 
ling along  a  fmooth  road,  gives  no  exercife ;  or  fo 
little,  as  to  be  preventive  of  no  difeafe :  it  tends 
to  enervate  the  body,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  alfo 
the  mind.     The  increafe  of  wheel-carriages  within 
a  century  is  a  pregnant  proof  of  the  growth  of 
luxurious  indolence.     During  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the  Englifh  judges  rode  to  Weftminfter  on  horfe- 
back, and  probably  did  fo  for  many  years  after  his 
death.     Charles  I.  iflued  a  proclamation,  prohibit- 
ing hackney-coaches  to  be  ufed  in  London,  except 
by  thofe  who  travel  at  leaft  three  miles  out  of  town. 
At  the  Reftoration,  Charles  II.  made  his  public 
entry  into  London  on  horfeback,  between  his  two 
brothers,  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucefter.  We  have 
Riifhworth  for  our  voucher,  that  in  London,  not 
above  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  but  twenty 
hackney-coaches ;  which  did  not  ply  on  the  ftreets, 
but  were  kept  at  home  till  called  for.     He  adds, 

that 
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that  the  King  and  council  publilhed  a  proclama- 
tion againft  them,  becaufe  they  raifed  the  price  of 
provender  upon  the  King,  nobility,  and  gentry. 
At  prefent,  1000  hackney-coaches  ply  on  the  ftreets 
of  London  ;  befide  a  great  number  of  ftage-coaches 
for  travelling  from  London  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  firft  coach  with  glaffes  in  France  was 
brought  from  Bruffels  to  Paris,  apno  1660,  by  the 
Prince  of  Cond6.  Sedan-chdirs  were  not  known 
in  England  before  the  year  1634.  Cookery  and 
coaches  have  reduced  the  military  fpirit  of  the 
Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  to  a  languid  ftate :  the 
former,  by  overloading  the  body,  has  infe&ed  them 
with  difpiriting  ailments ;  the  latter,  by  foftering 
pafe  and  indolence,  have  banifhed  labour,  the  only 
antidote  to  fuch  ailments  *.  Too  great  indulgence 
in  the  fine  arts  confumes  part  of  the  time  that 
ought  to  be  employed  on  the  important  duties  of 
life  :  but  the  fine  arts,  even  when  too  much  induU 
ged,  produce  one  good  effedt,  which  is,  to  foften 
and  humanize  our  manners ;  nor  do  they  harm  the 
body,  if  they  relax  not  that  degree  of  exercife 
which  is  neceffary  for  fiipporting  it  in  health  and 
vigour. 

The 

*  "  J'ai  toujours  vu  ceux  qui  voyageoient  dans  de  bonnes  voi- 
tures  bien  douces,  r&veurs,  trifles,  grondans  ou  founrans  ;  et 
les  pietpns  toujours  gais,  legers,  et  contens  de  tout.  Com- 
bien  le  coeur  rit  quand  on  approche  du  gite  !  Combien  un  re- 
pas  groffier  par6it  favoureux  !  avec  quel  plaifir  on  fe  repofe 
a  table !  Quel  bon  foxnmeil  on  fait  dans  un,  mauvais  lit  K* 
flouflcau,  Emilc* 
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The  enervating  efFe&s  of  luxury  upon  the  body, 
are,  above  all,  remarkable  in  war.  The  officers  of 
Alexander's  army  were  foon  tainted  with  Afiatic 
manners.  Moft  of  them,  after  bathing,  had  fer- 
vants  for  rubbing  them,  and,  inftead  of  plain  oil, 
ufed  precious  ointments.  Leonatus,  in  particular, 
commiffioned  from  Egypt  the  powder  he  ufed 
when  he  wreftled,  which  loaded  feveral  camels. 
Alexander  reproved  them  mildly  :  "  I  wonder  that 
"  men  who  have  undergone  fuch  fatigues  in  war, 
"  are  not  taught  by  experience,  that  labour  pro- 
**  duces  fweeter  and  founder  fleep  than  indolence. 
"  To  be  voluptuous,  is  an  abjedt  and  flavilh  ftate. 
"  How  can  a  man  take  care  of  his  horfe,  or  keep 
"  his  armour  bright,  who  difdains  to  employ  his 
"  own  hands  upon  what  is  deareft  to  him,  his  own 
"  body*?" 

With  refpeft  to  the  mind  in  particular,  manifold 
are  the  pernicious  eflfe&s  of  luxury.  Corporeal 
pleafures  are  all  of  them  felfifh  ;  and,  when  much 
indulged,  tend  to  make  felfiftinefs  the  leading  prin- 
ciple. Voluptuoufnefs  accordingly,  relaxing  every 
fympathetic  affedtion,  brings  on  a  beaftly  felfifti- 
nefs, which  leaves  nothing  of  man  but  the  external 
figure.  Luxury,  befide,  renders  the  mind  fo  effe- 
minate, as  to  be  fubdued  by  every  diftrefs :  the 
ilighteft  pain,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  a  real 
evil:  and  any  higher  degree  becomes  a  torture. 

The 

♦Plutarch.  J 
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The  French  are  far  gone  in  that  difeafe.  Pi&ures 
of  deep  diftrefs,  which  attrad:  Englifli  fpe&ators, 
are  to  the  French  unfupportable  :  their  averfion  to 
pain  overcomes  the  attractive  power  of  fympathy, 
and  debars  from  the  ftage  every  diftrefs  that  makes 
a  deep  impreflion.  The  Britifti  are  gradually  fink- 
ing into  the  fame  weaknefs  :  Venice  Preferved  col- 
lefts  not  fuch  numbers  as  it  did  originally  ;  and 
would  fcarce  be  endured,  were  not  our  fympathy 
blunted  by  familiarity :  a  new  play  in  a  fimilar 
tone  would  not  take.  The  gradual  decay  of  man- 
hood in  Britain,  appears  from  their  funeral  rites. 
Formerly  the  deceafed  were  attended  to  the  grave 
by  relations  and  friends  of  both  fexes ;  vand  the  day 
of  their  death  was  preferved  in  remembrance,  with 
folemn  lamentation,  as  the  day  of  their  birth  was 
with  exhilarating  cups.  In  England,  a  man  was 
firft  relieved  from  attending  his  deceafed  wife  to 
the  grave ;  and  afterward  from  attending  his  de- 
ceafed children  ;  and  now  fuch  effeminacy  of  mind 
prevails  there,  that,  upon  the  laft  groan,  the  de- 
ceafed, abandoned  by  every  relation,  is  delivered 
to  an  undertaker  by  profeffion,  who  is  left  at  lei- 
fure  to  mimic  the  funeral  rites.  In  Scotland,  fuch 
refinement  has  not  yet  taken  place  :  a  man  is  in- 
deed excufed  from  attending  his  wife  to  the  grave ; 
but  he  performs  that  duty  in  perfon  to  every  other 
jrejation,  his  children  not  excepted.      I  am  told, 

that 
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that  i 
leaved 
and  thit 
from  tim 

Hithert 
to  thofe  on 
its  poifon  fp, 
be  the  lefs  i 
luxury    prevai 
guilty.      A  mi 
chant,  or  a  ma 
his   children,   am 
date.     A  man,  on 
his  fortune,  or  hi& 
dren  to  luxury,  and 
when   he  dies.      Lux 
a  great  enemy  to  pop 
expence  of  living,  and  cc 
lor-ftate.    Luxury  of  the 
markable  for  that  effeft :  *•! 
"  fa  gioire  &  confommer,  tc 
"  dre,  en  un  jour  &  fit  tabk 
"  n'en  faudroit  pour  faire  i 
"  milles.    II  abufe  6galement  e\ 
*'  hommes :  dont  le  refte  demev 
"  dans  la  mifere,  et  ne  travaille  q 
"  &  Tapp6tit  immodere,  et  &  la  va 
"  infatiable,  ds  cet  homme;    qui 
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«  autres  par  la  difette,  fe  detruit  lui-mSme  par  les 
"  exces  *  " 

To  confidcr  luxury  in  a  political  view,  no  re- 
finement of  drefs,  of  the  table,  of  equipage,  of  ha^ 
bitation,  is  luxury  in  thofe  who  can  afford  the  ex- 
pence  ;  and  the  public  gains  by  the  encouragement 
that  is  given  to  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
But  a  mode  of  living  above  a  man's  annual  income, 
weakens  the  ftate,  by  reducing  to  poverty,  not  only 
the  fquanderers  themfelves,  but  many  innocent 
and  induftrious  perfons  conne&ed  with  them.  Lu- 
xury is,  above  all,  pernicious  in  a  commercial 
ftate.  A  perfon  of  moderation  is  fatisfied  with 
fmall  profits :  not  fo  the  luxurious,  who  defpife 
every  branch  of  trade  but  what  returns  great  pro- 
fits :  other  branches  are  engroffed  by  foreigners 
who  are  more  frugal.  The  merchants  of  Amfter- 
dam,  and  even  of  London,  within  a  century,  lived 
with  more  economy  than  their  clerks  do  at  prefent. 
Their  country-houfes  and  gardens  make  not  the 
greateft  articles  of  their  expence.  At  firft,  a  mer- 
chant 

*  "  The  fole  glory  of  the  rich  man  is,"  to  confume  and  de- 
"  ftroy ;  and  his  grandeur  confifts,  in  lavifhing  in  one  day 
"  upon  the  expence  of  his  table  what  would  procure  fubfift- 
'•  ence  for  many  families.  He  abufes  equally  animals  and 
"  his  fellow-creatures  ;  a  great  part  of  whom,  a  prey  to  fa- 
"  mine,  and  languishing  in  mifery,  labour  and  toil  to  ratisfy 
"  his  immoderate  defires,  and  infatiable  vanity  ;  who,  deftroy- 
u  ing  others  by  want,  deftroys  himfelf  by  excefs." — Bufort, 

Voi~I.  Kk 
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chant  retires  to  his  country-houfe  on  Sundays  only 
and  holidays  :  but  beginning  to  relifli  indolent  re- 
tirement, bufinefs  grows  irkfome,  he  trufts  all  to 
his  clerks,  lofes  the  thread  of  his  affairs,  fees  no 
longer  with  his  own  eyes,  and  is  now  in  the  high 
way  to  perdition.      Every  crofs  accident    makes 
him  totter :  and  in  labouring  circumftances,  he  is 
tempted  to  venture  all  in  hopes  of  re-eftablifhment. 
He  falls  at  laft  to  downright  gaming  ;  which,  fetting 
confcience  afide,  is  a  prudent  meafure :  he  rifles 
only  the  money  of  his  creditors,  for  he  himfelf  has 
nothing  to  lofe :  it  is  now  with  him,  Cafar  aut 
nihil*.     Such  a  man  never  falls  without  involving 
many  in  his  ruin* 

The  bad  effe&s  of  luxury  above  difplayed,  are 
not  the  whole,  nor  indeed  the  moft  deftrudlive.  In 
all  times  luxury  has  been  the  ruin  of  every  ftate 
where  it  prevailed.  Nations  originally  are  poor 
and  virtuous.  They  advance  to  induftry,  com- 
merce, and  perhaps  to  conqueft  and  empire.  But 
this  ftate  is  never  permanent :  great  opulence  opens 
a  wide  door  to  indolence,  fenfuality,  corruption* 
proftitution,  perdition.  But  that  more  important 
branch  of  the  fubjeft  is  referved  to  particular 
fketches,  where  it  will  make  a  better  figure. 

In  the  fsvage  ftate,  man  is  almoft  all  body,  with 
a  Very  fnjall  proportion  of  mind.  In  the  maturity 
of  civil  fociety,  he  is  complete  both  in  mind  and 

body, 

f  li  Capfar  or  nothing." 
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body.    In  a  ftate  of  degene'racy  by  luxury  and  vo- 
luptuoufnefs,  he  has  neither  mind  nor  body  *• 


*  In  ancient  Egypt,  execution  again  ft  the  perfon  of  a  debtor 
was  prohibited.  Such  a  law  could  not  obtain,  but  among 
a  temperate  people,  where  bankruptcy  happens  by  misfortune, 
and  feldom  by  luxury  or  extravagance*  In  Switzerland,  not 
only  a  bankrupt  but  even  his  fons  are  excluded  from  public 
•ffice  till  all  the  family  debts  be  paid. 


END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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